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FOREWORD 

In its mission statement UWC Objectives, accepted by Senate and Council in 
1982, the University of the Western Cape defined its socio-political location 
and committed itself to a range of educational activities congruent with that 
location. The University recognises the structured nature of social, political 
and economic advantage and disadvantage in South African society, rejects 
the politico-ideological grounds on which it was established as an institution 
to serve those structures of inequality, and locates itself as an educational 
agency serving the forces of social change and transformation. One of the 
activities to which the institution committed itself in its mission statement is 
that of continuing education. 

The Centre for Adult and Continuing Education (CACE) therefore rep- 
resents a central educational concern of the University of the Western Cape. 
Established in April 1985, the Centre has contributed to a broadening of our 
understanding of the role of a university in society: the Centre docs not 
function merely as an adjunct to the 'core activities' of the University, but has 
influenced the central educational debate in the institution. The University 
attempts to take seriously its relationship with the Community' and the 
manner in which that relationship influences teaching, learning and research 
in the University. Our understanding of concepts like 'democracy* and 'ac- 
countability', which arc such key ones in the on-going institutional debate, 
must be informed by the institution's understanding of the relationship with 
the 'community'. And CACE has been a primary agency for bringing that 
debate into focus. 

CACE's Adult and Non-Formal Education Thesis Series, of which this 
work is the first, is a further significant contribution in this regard. While the 
University explores new modes of educational activity, it is the content and 
quality of theory it generates that will be decisive inultimatcly evaluating our 
contribution. This publication scries sets out to contribute to the theoretical 
debate over non-formal education. 

G J Gcnvel 
Rector and Vice-Chancellor 
University of the Western Cape 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this thesis is to analyse the informal and nonformal educational 
practices within certain community resource and service agencies, which 
have formed a part of an emergent social movement in Cape Town in the 
early 1980s. It aims: 

To describe and explain the self-educational practices within these community 
organisations at a particular historical juncture. 

Self-education here is defined as a conscious strategy which is used by 
members of community organisations to develop the capabilities of their own 
membership to participate fully in the management and administration of their 
organisations. The study therefore focuses on the strategies used within 
community organisations for the imparting of participatory democratic 
leadership skills. The study is illuminative and explanatory, rather than 
evaluative. 3 

The rationale for the study is twofold. Firstly, the investigation is in 
response to pleas within the adult education literature for research to be 
undertaken which examines educational practices within voluntary associa- 
tions and social movements. Gelpi 5 argues that some of the most exciting and 
innovative educational work is occuring outside of educational institutions, 
within organisations surh as youth movements, local voluntary associations, 
trade unions, and cooperatives. There is little research of these educational 
activities, ?md therefore little theoretical understanding of them. Gelpi also 
points out that in periods of social change, popular movements and their 
educational initiatives appear to be particularly significant and therefore, he 
argues, they need to be the focus of adult education research. 

The second reason for the study.which relates to the first, is that in the 
early 1980s, conditions in Cape Town were such, that a wide range of 
extra-parliamentary, community and worker organisations were established, 
and they were engaging in diverse, innovative educational practices. The 
opportunity to study the innovative educational practices within such or- 
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ganisations, as recommended by Gelpi, therefore presented itself, and I was 
in a position to take this opportunity. 

A central assumption within the study is that it is impossible to talk 
meaningfully about educational processes within voluntary associations 
without first looking at the organisational and social context in which they 
are operating. Organisational practices are very much integrated into and 
determined by the political, economic and ideological forces. 6 The study 
therefore includes an historical perspective on voluntary associations in 
general and of the voluntary associaiioas in Cape Town in particular. 

SEQUENCE OF THE STUDY 

The planned sequence of the thesis begins with a review of the literature both 
of Voluntary Associations and Community Adult Education. Despite the fact 
that there is no body of literature which pertains directly to the field of study, 
the review will include detailed commentary on three social theorists who 
have contributed substantially to Adult Education in general and Community 
Adult Education in particular. They are Ivan Illich, Paulo Freirc and Antonio 
Gramsci. The purpose of the reviews is to locate ihe study in the context of 
the embryonic literature, to provide a conceptual backdrop for the study and 
to identify suitable conceptual tools for the analysis of the empirical data. 

The second phase of the sequence is a presentation of the three case 
studies which will be located historically within the broader socio-political 
coi text. The self-educational practices will be analysed both through use of 
the conceptual tools developed in the first phase and by relating the practices 
to the broader context 

The third and final phase of the thesis will concentrate on an interpretation 
of the educational practices within the case studies in the light of the discus- 
sions developed within the earlier sections.On the basis of this interpretation 
judgements will be offered concerning the significance of the educational 
practices and the value of the conceptual tools for the study of education 
within community organisations. In this way the main aim of the thesis will 
be achieved. 



RESEARCH APPROACH 

The overall research appioach that was employed from the outset was the 
Participatory Research Approach (PRA), as defined in the adult education 
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literature. TMs approach demands that the research integrates 'investigation, 
education and action'. Unlike conventional anthropological research 
strategies, it sets out to actively engage with, and thus influence, the research 
subjects. 

Within the framework of the PRA, a research strategy was adopted which 
was similar to that advocated by Glaser and Strauss 8 for the development of 
grounded theory, which is a strategy where as far as possible a generative 
rather than a verificatory approach is adopted. Grounded theory means freely 
using qualitative data in an attempt to derive categories, concepts and theory 
from the data rather than using the data as a means of testing already 
formulated theory. It implies an ongoing interplay between the empirical data 
and existing theories as the research moves towards the generation of new 
theory. The research proceeds from the particular to the general - it is an 
inductive rather than a deductive research approach. 

The PRA is a form of action research. Action research has developed as 
a reaction to the dominant research paradigm of positivism of the 1950's and 
1960's. The dominant view has been that research is an objective, value free 
science. A wide number of writers from a range of disciplines have developed 
criticisms of positivist methodology in the social sciences. 9 Increasingly 
social researchers have come to question the reliance of researchers on 
quantitative methods of social enquiry. As Pilsworth and Ruddock 10 point 
out: 

these methods are still dominant in education, social welfare and government 
Investigators in these fields commonly suppose that to adopt an orthodox 
research approach is to be somehow 'scientific' and, therefore, virtuous. Increas- 
ingly elaborate techniques have been devised, often based on sophisticated 
statistical p xcdures, with the overall effect of widening the gap between the 
researcher and his subject of study. Wc now possess a wealth of facts and figures 
about specific aspects of the educational process; yet wc seem to understand less 
and less about human behaviour. 

Action research is an approach which sets out to counter consciously the 
dominant norms within traditional social research. It demands 'involvement' 
rather than 'detachment' from the researcher. As Morphet 11 notes: 

It takes as its starting points the presence of the researcher acting within the 
situation being studied. It recognises as one of its ground rules that the situation 
under study is in process - by that I mean that the full range of dynamics, both 
the micro interpersonal exchanges and the extended social pressure which shape 
the situation, are important issues of interest. 
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Action research is thus concerned with the relationship between the 
researcher and those being researched, with the process of the research and 
the outcomes of the research. PRA, as will be elaborated later, is similarly 
concerned with these aspects of research. However, coming out of the adult 
education tradition, it has a particular commitment to the educational value 
of the research process for all participants. It is this specific commitment, 
which is tied into the 'investigation and action' components, which distin- 
guishes it from other forms of action research. 

Although it may not be normal practice in theses of this nature to elaborate 
in any detail on the research approach, because of the integral part that the 
research process played within the investigation as a whole, it does require 
some further discussion. A brief overview of the theoretical and practical 
research concerns will therefore be given. 

Research strategies for the study of voluntary associations most frequent- 
ly include surveys and case studies. 12 The strategies are, as Butcher 13 points 
out, not 'adopted wholly on scientific criteria, but result from a mixture of 
methodological preference and contingent opportunity'. Therefore he argues 
that it is important that case studies of voluntary associations, are read with 
some understanding of how the research developed and how the methodology 
was used. 

The research strategies described in the literature, have included par- 
ticipant observation, which is a 'being everywhere and knowing everything* 
approach, and a short term, more intensive approach which involves, for 
example, surveys, interviews and historical research. There appear to be 
advantages and disadvantages in both approaches. Participant observation is 
described by Mc Call and Simons 14 as: 

involv(ing) some amount of genuine social interaction in the field with the 
subjects of the study, some direct observation of relevant events, some formal 
and a great deal of informal interviewing, some systematic counting, some 
systematic collection of documents and artefacts, and open-endedness in the 
directions of the study. 

As Becker and Geer 15 have pointed out the value of participant observa- 
tion is that it provides a rich, experiential context through which one can: 

become aware of incongruous or unexplained facts... [become] sensitive to their 
possible implications and connections with other observed facts, and thus 
continually revise and adapt one's theoretical orientation and specific problems 
in the direction of greater relevance to the phenomena under study. 
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In contrast to participant observation, Butcher describes the advantages of the 
short term, intensive approach, as being the researcher's possible access to a 
wider range of opposing perspectives. He argues that a Visiting' researcher, 
particularly one not known to the group, is more likely to obtain evidence 
from all sides than is the person who has been closely involved with the group 
over a long period of time. On the other hand, it is acknowledged that a defect 
of the intensive, short term investigation, is that the researcher obtains limited, 
second-hand perspectives on organisational or historical events. 

Freeman, Butcher and Gitlell 16 all argue for a combination of participant 
observation, and other, more direct forms of data collection (e.g. question- 
naires). They argue that there is a need to obtain distance from the research 
situation, in order to gain a degree of objectivity. Freeman found that in the 
first phase of her research, she was intensively involved with the Women's 
Movement on a day-to-day basis. Later she withdrew from active involve- 
ment, and followed activities in an indirect way through friends and publica- 
tions. This sequence of active participation followed by indirect involvement, 
she believes, afforded her with a more informed perspective on the area of 
study than would be possible for anyone who was either a participant or 
primarily an observer. 

The inevitability of subjective interpretations of the data by the re- 
searchers was acknowledged in the abovementioned studies. 

The researchers recognised that with the use of qualitative research 
methods there was no watertight mechanism to ensure the validity and the 
reliability of the data. Subjective judgement and bias are perennial pioblems 
for action research. As Morphet 18 explains, the safeguard which action 
research offers against these problems is that the fundamental rationale of the 
method is for the researcher to expose everything to scrutiny. The researcher's 
vested interest is not in the success or failure of a prized theory but in 
understanding what took place. As Marris 19 puts it 4 a study of community 
groups is a study of contemporary political history'. Therefore he says: 

From the perspective of differing ideologies and interests, the same history 
reveals different patterns, which arc all insights into its meanings though their 
implications may be contradictory. Hence the researcher has to decide for whose 
interest he speaks, and whom he is seeking to influence, while still recognising 
that the force of h is argument depends on the intellectual integrity of his analysis, 
not his commitment. 

An important question for the judging of research then becomes, not whether 
or not the researcher is 'neutral', but whether an adequate degree of intellec- 
tual integrity has been achieved. 
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Research amongst community groups in the South African context is 
particularly problematic. In aprevious study 20 in which I interviewed twen- 
ty-five local community workers, it was very clear that the political differen- 
ces between individuals and groups resulted h, a deep suspicion of, amongst 
others, ftinders and personnel from educational institutions, who were offer- 
ing 'help'. Academic research was particularly suspect. 21 Research, there- 
fore, if it was to be undertaken at all, needed to be negotiated and developed 
in such a way as to be mutually beneficial to all parties. The PRA appeared 
to offer a possible way forward because of its commitments to 4 investigation, 
education and action'. 

PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH APPROACH 

PRA as used in this study refers to the work which is actively promoted by 
the Participatory Research Group Network in Canada. 22 Background to PRA 
and key aspects of its theory will be presented briefly. This will be followed 
by an elaboration of important contradictions and issues which have emerged 
through the research process. 

The PRA has arisen mainly out of Third World experience in which the 
serious incompatibility of traditional social research methods and the needs 
and problems of Third World societies has become very clear. Experimenta- 
tion by social scientists in Tanzania and some South American countries 23 
was undertaken to explore more committed forms of research. Consciousness 
of the problem also grew in Europe and North America due to the dys- 
functionality of one-way, detached research in a world of immediate and 
urgent problems. There was thorough questioning of, for example, the 
means and ends of social research, the relationship between the researcher 
and the subjects of the research, and the political implications of research. 

In trie Third World, questions about social research were necessarily 
posed in the light of basic development goals, for example, increased food 
production, and mass literacy campaigns. Furthermore these goals were set 
against a background of escalating anti-imperialist struggles and strengthen- 
ing capitalist penetration. The answers to many of the questions were couched 
in humanist and populist terms, that looked to 'the people*, 'the nation*, 'the 
oppressed* as its subject. In this context, it was recognised, that social research 
had to be directed towards 'liberation*. 'Development* and 'liberation*, as 
concepts within this literature have unspecified content, and generally were 
seen as synonymous. The social researcher often became a self-conscious 
actor and participant in the process of 'development and liberation*. 
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There is not much comprehensive material on the epistcmology of 
PRA. 25 It seems that it has roots in Pragmatism, Existed <alism and Marxism. 
In the various critiques of PRA from social scientists within the PRA tradition, 
charges are levelled against either its idealist, pragrnatist or historical 
materialist leanings, depending on the theoretical framework of the critics." 
These differences clearly effect the interpretation of PRA theory and practice 
and these debates permeate the literature. 

Key concerns of PRA relate to the research process, the goal of the 
research and the relationship between the researcher and the subjects of the 
research. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 

The research process is crucial within PRA as researchers rcject the 
distinction made between means and ends of research.'' There arc three 
interrelated processes within PRA which cannot be separated, and which 
some writers believe give PRA ' its fundamental strength and power 1 : social 
investigation, education and action. 

Since PRA comes out of the adult education tradition, certain principles 
of adult education are a central foundation. These principles, in very general 
terms, assume a commitment to adults participating actively in the world, and 
deciding what they want to learn and the best way to leam it.PRA is therefore 
a research and educational approach which has a commitment to the learning 
process of those engaged in the research. It is also committed to action which 
demands •involvement* rather than < detachment' from those concerned. 

The people engaged in PRA share a dissatisfaction with the existing social 
order, a commitment to improving the social conditions of 4 the oppressed', 
and a commitment to a research and education process which involves the 
active participation of local people. However, there are differences among 
those involved in PRA depending on their differing political viewpoints. All 
arc working towards some form of social change : for some this means class 
struggle leading to a socialist future, for others it means dialogue and adjust- 
ment leading to social reform within the existing social relations. 

The commitment to 'improving the social conditions amongst the 
oppressed* is clearly a political commitment. Those engaged in PRA acknow- 
ledge that within the debate about the nature of social science are views of 
man and society with profound political repercussions. This has important 
implications for the researchers, because as Webster has argued: 

Questions intellectuals ask are crucially shaped by the ways in which they are 
linked to political practice. 
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The lack of explicit elaboration within PR A on the nature of the desired forms 
of social change, contributes to a lack of clarity in PRAin general, and is an 
important criticism of PRA. 

One of the aims of PRA is to bridge the traditional gulf between the 
researcher and 'the researched*. The ideal is a form of cooperative enquiry 
between all involved in which: 

• all, together identify the problem 

• the educational value in the process is maximised 

• the control of the research lies with the people involved 

• awareness in people of their own abilities and resources is strengthened 

• those with specialised knowledge and skills, often from outside the 
situation, are committed participants and Irarncrs in a process which leads 
to militancy rather than detachment 

• critical and collective analysis that establishes and maintains control in 
the hands of the people and explicitly rejects manipulation, is advocated. 

Those engaged in PRA arc concerned with striving to attain an equal relation- 
ship between all those involved in the research process, however, the rationale 
differs depending on the theoretical framework used. Some of Humanist 
/Existentialist /Pragrn atist tendencies, may stress the importance of subjective 
experience of the people involved, whilst the Marxists are more likely to 
emphasise the erosion or the mental-manual division oflaboui in the research 
process. 

With this theoretical discussion concerning the rcsivuh approach in 
mind, the design of the research will now be described. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 

As Butcher was quoted as saying, research strategies aic a mixture of 
'methodological preference and contingent opportunity*. 

This reflects the reality of the research approach and design that was 
developed. The initial stages of the investigation involved a range of different 
strategics, all of which were designed to immerse me, as participant observer, 
in the research context. The most significant of these was a negotiated, and 
intensive PR relationship with one community resource and service agency, 
Zakhc, over an eighteen month period. During this time the PRA was 
consciously used and developed, and this period culminated in Zakhc hosting 
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a one day workshop on 'Self- Management in Community Agencies 1 which 
was attended by fifty- four people from fifteen local agencies. The data 
gathered from this occasion was rich, and provided substantial background 
for the more intensive case studies: 

The choice of the agency with which I worked, was determined largely 
by 'contingent opportunity'. T had had a relationship with certain members of 
Zakhc for several years, and was thus approached for assistance in the running 
of a training module spread over a four month period, as part of their in-service 
training programme. During the course of my involvement with them, ideas 
for the research project were developed, and finally a research relationship 
negotiated with all members. The decision to study educational practices 
within agencies, rather than for example civic associations, was also based 
on contingent opportunity. 

The climate amongst the emerging movement of worker and community 
organisations in mid-l ( >82 in Cape Town was politically charged and will be 
discussed in detail in Part Four. The community service agencies, were 
sufficiently peripheral to the explicit political activities although in close 
touch with developments, to allow easier research access. The educational 
and class backgrounds of members of die agencies, which were predominant- 
ly petty bourgeois, and my own social location, plus my involvement in 
community service agencies in the previous seven years, presumably also 
made the agencies more accessible to me for research purposes. 

Additional, important strategies during this phase of the research, in- 
cluded my active membership of three other voluntary associations, which 
had emerged in the early 1980s, and which formed apart of the incipient social 
movement 33 I also availed myself of the opportunity, when invited, to act in 
the capacityof organisational consultant/facilitator, to five other voluntary 
associations. These engagements provided brief, but in-depth opportunities 
for general immersion in the context. 

The second stage of the research process included a distancing from the 
intensive involvement with organisations, although there was not a total 
withdrawal. A checklist for the collection and classification of the data on 
education within the case studies had begun to emerge during the intensive 
period of participant observation within Zakhe (sec Appendix One). During 
that time there was ongoing interaction between the empirical data and the 
theoretical pcispcctivcs gained from the literature. The emergent checklist 
was inevitably influenced by both aspects of the research process. 

With this emergent checklist in mind, two additional agencies were 
approached, and a short term, more stnicturcd research relationship was 
entered into. The choice of the cases was again determined by both 

J. >~f 
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methodological considerations and contingent opportunity. Basic criteria for 
the choice of cases, were : they were resource and service agencies; they were 
established in the late 1970s in Cape Town; they were concerned with 
organisational processes, as well as organisational tasks; they each had 
differing organisational structures, histories, and services. Each of the cases 
were represented at the Self-Management Workshop held by Zakhe. 

The primary research strategies used with each case study consisted of: 

• a content analysis of all documents including minutes, reports, constitu- 
tions, and any other relevant material from the inception of the organisa- 
tions until the present day; 

• semi -structured interviews with the membership which lasted on average 
between one and a half to two hours, and which were based on tlie 
checklist (see Appendix One); 

• participant observation which included intensive periods as both observer 
and participant within each of the organisations. 

A more detailed description of the research strategies and the research 
relationships which were negotiated with each case study will be given in the 
introductions to the cases. 

During this phase of the research an historical perspective of the develop- 
ment of the local organisations was also obtained, through an analysis of local 
literature and interviews with twelve- people who had been involved in 
community organisations in Cape Town during the 1970s and 1980s. The 
interviews were semi- structured and took the form of case histories which 
focused on the involvement of the interviewees in voluntary associations 
during specific periods. 

The third and final stage of the research process was an essential in- 
gredient in order to attain 'intellectual integrity', and avoid the possible 
danger of solipsism. An historical perspective was gained both on the local 
situation, and on the intellectual tradition conveyed in the literature. A set of 
analytical tools was identified from the literature which would be used to help 
probe and make sense of the data. The 'set of tools' was applied during the 
discussions of the work of three social theorists, Illich, Freire and Gramsci, 
in order both to test the usefulness of the 'tools' and to give more nuanced 
meanings to them. The usefulness of the tools for the analysis of the empirical 
data was then considered in the light of emerging empirical data and their 
value during the theoretical discussions. The empirical data from the three 
case studies were then analysed with the use of these conceptual tools. 
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APPROACH 36 

The PRA provided an essential ingredient in the initial, and crucial stage of 
the research design. It was during this time that a necessary degree of trust 
was developed and the research problem was more clearly defined. The 
educational component, which led to collective action in the form of a one 
day workshop for other agencies, and then the publication of the workshop 
report, provided rich, collective learning experiences for us all. 

The cohesion of the group was also helped by the fact that we all were 
members of organisations which formed part of the emergent movement, and 
thus had common social and political goals. It is difficult to imagine being 
able to engage in PRA, where manipulation is explicitly rejected, unless there 
are these common political objectives. The PRA literature, on the whole docs 
not highlight the possibilities of conflicting interests, but seems to assume 
consensus amongst the research participants. 

During the first phase, the conflicting interests between the 'practitioners' 
and the 4 researcher', also needed to be acknowledged. These differences have 
been usefully elaborated by Leonard and Skipper, in an article on 4 Intcgrat- 
ing theory and practice'. They believe that a recognition of the 4 two cultures' 
is a prelude to action orientated research. The theoretical, and analytical rigour 
which distinguishes 'research' from, for example, community work is not 
usually of interest to practitioners, who arc most concerned with practical 
results. The tensions between action and reflection, theory and practice, which 
are real concerns for the PRA, arc also concerns within the case studies, and 
will therefore be discussed at length later. For the moment it is important to 
note this tension, and to raise the question concerning the possibilities within 
the PRA for the erosion of the manual-mental division of labour. 

For the sake of scientific research and intellectual integrity, it was 
necessary for me to become progressively less intensely involved with the 
case studies. PRA was utilised in the first case study. The research problem 
was identified by the researcher and the members of Zakhc and the research 
process included 4 investigation, education and action'. This process is 
described in the Zakhc case study. In the other case studies PRA was not used. 
The research problem had already been identified and there was no commit- 
ment to engage in specific 4 action' and 'education ' . The research rclati< mships 
involved short term, negotiated commitments and responsibilities which arc 
commonly accepted practice in action research. These include accountability 
to the organisations through ongoing feedback; sensitivity to the needs and 
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goals or participants; openness about die goals and pioccss of the research; 
time and energy commitment to the organisation during the research process. 
Data collection was done through participant observation, questionnaires, 
content analyses of organisational documentation and indepth interviews. 
These research strategics helped to provide a distance from the research 
context. They are described in detail at the beginning of each of the case 
studies. 

The final point which will be discussed in relation to PRA, concerns the 
control or the research. PR a advocates control in the hands or the participants. 
There are two possible problems with this. Firstly, in research situations there 
often is a third party, in the form of a financial sponsor or an educational 
sponsor, a.s in the case of academic research, who will influence what is 
-assible, thus limiting by participants. Secondly, accountability is an 

fesuc which is not addressed adequately in the PRA literature. This relates 
back to the lack ol clanl\ concerning the meaning of social change. This topic 
will also form an impoiuni pan of later discussions, and therefore will not be 
addressed hero. 

TERMlNOi AHA 

In the tcM I have usualh jdiuu 1 iu v. hat has k.rmc con\cmional South 
African terminology lord., scribing people inhabiting this counir\ i.e. Vhiic\ 
'coloured*. 'Indian' and 'Alncan' Whciuvlei ring collectively tu the Atrican, 
coloured and Indian sections of the population. 1 have used the term 'black\ 
following what is today popular usage within these communities. On the. 
whole 1 have tried to avoid the suggestion that these social categories each 
encapsulate a homogeneous group. In emphasising the social cleavages 
within each group and the Ixmds that exist between them 1 have used 
class-related concepts rather than those drawn from the study of ethnicity. 
Rather than using die rather clumsy expedient of placing inverted commas 
throughout. 1 have allowed the terms to stand. 
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Chapter One 

1 The term 'social movement' has very vudc application. I will not attempt to 
define it here. In this conte xt it is used in a 'commousensc' way to define a 
growing number of organisations, which seemed to hold an increasingly 
common position with regard to the Suite, and which were promoting their 
convictions through nioie organised and sustained collective action on an 
ideological and practical level. According to Turner and Killian, as quoted in 
J. Freeman 1975 THE POLITICS OF WOMEN'S LIBERATION NY: 
Longman Inc., p. 47, when this happens a social movement is incipient 

2 'Describe* in this study means to answer the question 'what' in relation to the 
self-education strategies, while 'explain 1 aims to answer the question 'why' in 
relation to these practices. 

*. Prior to the development and formulation of the icscaah topic as it Juts been 
presented in this study I proposed to proceed with an evaluative study rather 
tlian a 'descriptive and explanatory* one. A tentative pioposal (Research Diary 
p. 677 June 1982) to tins end was discussed with the membcis of Zakhc and 
three oihci community organisations. The problems *luch 1 could anticipate 
from such an evaluative study emerged dunng these disc ussions in this ex- 
ploratory phase Problems related to ihc lollowiug: 

a) The task of evaluation' within most siluations but more paiticulaily within 
Cape Town of 1982, was extremely sensitive. For example, 1 broached the 
subject with a leader of an organisation in Manenbcrg. a w orking class coloured 
township, in May 1982. His response revealed a very different understanding 
of an 'evaluation' project to the one I had. He saw evaluation as similar to a 
school examination which was set up to test and judge the menus and weak- 
nesses of a pai tic ular project or body of knowledge Evaluation for him meant 
'summaiive evaluation'. K Formative evaluation', which is designed to improve 
the work of die project in as many ways as possible during the life of the project 
and which is often conducted in a participatory way, was outside of his 
experience When he suspected that 1 wanted to evaluate' his organisation he 
became hostile in his attitude towards me. Other research which 1 had done in 
1982 confirmed the levels of mistrust amongst members of organisations to 
'outsiders', particularly it they weie attached to universities. Exploratory 
conversations in mid 1 982 w ithtwo other people who were active in community 
organisations confirmed the sensitivities and the likely failure of an evaluative 
project within the oiganisauons 

b) I came to realise thai in attempting to set up an evaluative research project 
which focused on processes withinihe organisations 1 had Iven making a 
nunik'i of assumption regaiding the nature and the rationale for certain 
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practices wilhin the organisations. I believed that these assumptions needed to 
be tested before an investigation of an evaluative kind could be done. I became 
more and more convinced through my involvement in the organisations that 
the inicmal practices in the organisations were afTcctcd in quite direct ways by 
the broader political, economic and social circumstances. It therefore became 
more important to understand, in order to explain, the practices atthat particular 
historical juncture. I also believed that the research methods which would be- 
required for an evaluative as opposed to a descriptive and explanatory study 
would be very different from one another. 

I believed that an illuminative and explanatory study would lay the neces- 
sary groundwork for an evaluative study of self-educational practices. 
For example, E. Gclpi 1979 A FUTURE FOR LIFELONG EDUCATION 
Manchester Monographs University of Manchester Press; R. Armstrong 
'Towards the study of community action' in ADULT EDUCATION vol. 45 no. 
1 May 1972; and R. Armstrong and C. T. Davics •Community action, pressure 
groups and education 1 in ADULT EDUCATION vol. 50 no. 3 Sept. 1977. 
(k-lpi ibid. 

This point is argued very thoroughly in S. Clegg and D. Dunkcrly 1980 
ORGANISATION CLASS AND CONTROL London: Routlcdgc and Kcgan 
Paul (R KP), and J . Wolff 1 Women in organisations 1 in S. Clegg and D Dunkcrly 
I *>77 ISSUES IN ORGANISATIONS London: RKP. 

For example, V. 0. Kassam cd. 1982 PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH* AN 
EMERGING ALTERNATIVE METHODOLOGYINSOCIALSCIENCERE- 
SEAROH Dar cs Salaam: Black Star Agency; A special edition of CONVER- 
^ CE 'Participaii.ry Research: Developments and Issues' vol. XIV no. 3 

B. G. Glascr and A. L. Strauss 1967 THE DISCOVERY OF GROUNDED 
THEORY: STRATEGIES FOR QUALITATIVE RESEARCH Chicago: Al- 
dine. 

For example, B. Fay 1975 SOCIAL Tl 1EORY AND POLITICAL PRACTICE 
Britain: George Allen and Unwin Ltd; J. W. Filstead cd. 1970 QUALITATIVE 
METHODOLOGY: FIRSTHAND INVOLVEMENT WITH THE SOCIAL 
WORLD USA: Markham Publ. Co.; P. Reason and R. Rowan cd 1981 
HUMAN INQUIRY: A SOL CEBOOK OF NEW PARADIGM RESEARCH 
London: John Wiley. 

M. Pilsworlh and R. Ruddock 'Persons, not responcnts: alternative approaches 
in the study of social processes' in B. Hall el al cd. 1982 CREATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE: A MONOPOLY? PARTICIPATORY RESEARCH IN 
DEVELOPMENT New Delhi Society for Participatory Research in Asia. 
A. R. Morphet 'Action Research' in B. Steinberg cd. 1983 RESEARCH 
METHODS lOR HIGHER DEGREES Cape Town: Faculty of Educalion 
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12. For example, useful surveys have been done by J. Perlman G^ ton «*« 
System' in SOCIAL POLICY 7 Sept 1976; and M. ^f^SS^S 
TO CITIZEN PARTICIPATION: THE DECLINE OF COMMUNITY OR- 
GANISATION USA: Sage Pubi. Examples of case studies are H. Bufche vet at 
1980 COMMUNITY GROUPS IN ACTION: CASE STUDIES AND 
AN ALYSIS London: RKP; J. Freeman 1975 THE POLITICS OF WOMEN S 
LIBERATION New York: D. McKay. 

13. Ibid. 

14. As quoted in Freeman op. cit. 

15. H. Becker and B. Greer 'Participant observation and interviewing: a 
comparison* in W. Filstcad cd. 1970 op. cit. 

16. Op. cit. 

17. Op. cit. 

18. Op. cit. 

19 Quoted in Butcher op. cit. 

20 S Walters 1982 THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN CAPE 
IN ADULT EDUCATION Bcllville: Institute for Social Development UWL. 

21. This point is also noted in another local study by F Lund 1 and IE van Harte 1980 
COMMUNITY WORK FOR DEVELOPMENT AND CHANGE: ISD. 

22 Participatory Research Group, 29 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto. 

23 For example the work of F Vio Grossi in Chile, sec 'Research in Adult 
Educauon in Latin America' in CONVERGENCE vol. XVI 1 no. 2 1984; and 
the JIPEMOYA project in Tanzania, see M. Swantz and H. Jerman ed. / / 
JIPEMOYA Dept. of Research and Planning, Tanzania and the Research 
Council for the Humanities, the Academy of Finland. 

• 24. For example, P. Reason and R. Rowan cd. 1981 op. cit. 

25. J. dc Vrics 'Science as human behaviour, on the q^mology of ^ Par- 
ticipatory Research Approach' in Linkoping University 1981 RESEARCH 
FOR THE PEOPLE RESEARCH BY THE PEOPLE Linkoping. 

26. For example, D. Bryccson, L. Manicom and Y. Kassam 'The methodology of 
participatory research* in Kassam and Mustafa op. cit. 

27 I have compiled a comprehensive bibliography of the PRA literature and have 
discussed the main debates in the literature in a published paper: S ^ters 
•Participatory Research' in M. B. Steinberg and S. Philcox cd. 1983 RE- 
SEARCH METHODS FOR HIGHER DEGREES Faculty of Educauon UC1 
1983. 

28. B. Fay 1975 op. cit. argues against the separation of means and ends. 
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S,SvuS y Ju Participatory Research in As.a 1982. PAR- 
TICIPATORY RESEARCH- AN INTRODUCTION New Delhi: Society for 
PK in Asia. J 

fn Sr?^v^m^ ?^ AC UniVCfSily 1 a,C **** *™^' S dilcm ™' 
m PERSPECTIVES IN EDUCATION vol. 6 no. 3 1982 

The agencies represented were: the ADULT LEARNING PROJECT (ALP) 
which coordinates and runs literacy classes; the CRIC which helps people to 
ra1? P S™^^ ; '. d l ccisions: COMMUNITY HEALTH RESEARCH 
hS* • (CI P> which P rovidcs resources, information and research on 
health issues; the COOPERATIVE WHOLE FOODS GROUP (Food Co-op) 

vni^rl'J^ f00dS 10 mCmberS and cducalcs abo " 1 { ood; the 
^rcMCD a , ?,^ E W Ch ° ffcrS childcarc facilities for members of UCT 

Sener^W V *?,* KERS ? D SERVICE < GWU Aid > which is * the 
General Workers Union, and provides an information and legal aid service to 

^CATION publishes a regu.ar newsletter 
HfcALl H L ARE IT^UST promotes health issues through resources and cdi-ca- 
uon to community organisations; KOEBERG AlERTeducatcs and campaigns 
around nuclear power; MOLO SONGOLO publishes a regular children' 
magazine; RAPE CRISIS (RCCT) provides a counselling Lice for mpe 
survivors and educates about rape; TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROJECT 
tt am a * o™ lth tcchn,cal auvit -c to community groups; ULWAZO CHR1S- 

MlZ 'p™ (UCA) " a " aUcrna ' ivC Cd " Catio » ins ^ 
VUKUZENZELE is a textile co-operative; and ZAKHE which promotes 

SSSK col,cclivc ;,clJon by providiag rcsourccs and ^ 

A report was published by Zakhe which described the workshop, 'Democracy 
within ommunity agencies: A report on a workshop Sept. 1 983'Zakhe Resour- 
ces for Cooperative Development 

andthc Zu^^T Pub '^" on I'niicd Women's Organisation 
and the Ad Hoc Detainees Action Committee (AD AC) . 

The interviews were held during the last par. of 1984 and early in 1985. Six of 
he interviewees had had links with the churches during the 1970s - this 
W luted the Catholic, the Moravian, the Methcxlist and Anglican churc 
w,d, one i Work,ng for tlie Christian Insu.utc, and another attending the NYLTP 
course, I he classification of the interviewees was as follows: 5 coloured S 
white and 2 Aincan. Three had had previous links vs id, the BCM an £ p c en 
8 would align themselves with the UDF, and 3 with CAL/BC, while I K „ 
longer involved in political organisation. 

I9JU nr?H 1 ' U " iVCrsi !>' "^wnl in Adul. Hducation' M. Phil. lT,esis 

cse' her ' T S , S0Il,,S,S,, :• ' US lh ° rCSUU ° f a in w1 --" «" 

researcher creates (fata required to fit an interpretation, which he (sic) has 

inserted into the material in Ihe first instance', p. 21. 
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36 I have raised sonic of ihcse issues in an article, 1 Participatory research: theory 
and practice* in PERSPECTIVES IN EDUCATION vol. 7 no. 3 Dec. 1983. 

37 . In interviews with all staff in September 1 982, in informal conversations during 
the course of 1983, and in an interview in October 1984 with one member, the 
PR group was mentioned as having significantly helped members in the 
development of a deeper understanding of democratic practices both in Zakhe 
and in other organisations. These observations have however to be reported 
circumspectly, as no independent evaluation was done. 

38 R. Leonard and J. Skipper 'Integrating theory and practice' in R. O'Toolc cd. 
1971 THE ORGANlSATION,MANAGEMENTANDTACTICS OF SOCIAL 

RESEARCH USA: Schcnkman Publ. Co. Inc. 
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3® Part H: Voluntary Associations 

INTRODUCTION 

The aim of Part Two is to develop an historical and theoretical perspective on 
voluntary associations in order to be able to locate the case studies within this 
body of literature. As mentioned in Part One, a central assumption for the 
study is that it is impossible to talk meaningfully about educational processes 
within community resource and service agencies without firet looking at the 
organisational, ideological and social context in which they are operating 
Organ.sational practices arc very much integrated into and dctcmiincd by 
political, economic, social and ideological forces. This section therefore 
focuses on both the broader historical contexts in which voluntary associa- 
uons have developed particularly since the 1960s, and die specific theory and 
practice which pertains to voluntary associations. 



Chapter Two 



DEFINITIONS AND 
TYPOLOGIES OF 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 



Community agencies arc a form of voluntary associations. ITic definition of 
a 4 voluntary association' however is not clcarcut. There are numerous defini- 
tions in the literature 1 and as Johnson 2 concludes, the definition of a voluntary 
association turns on four factors: 

1. Method of formation: the organisation does not owe its existence to 
statutory authority but consists of a group of people who have come 
together voluntarily. 

2. Method of government: the organization is self-governing and decides 
on its own constitution and its own policy. The members determine the 
activitics.thc services to be provided and the methods to be adopted. They 
arc under no legal obligation to provide a service, and they can select their 
own clients. 

3. Methods of finance: at least some of tltc organization's money should 
come from voluntary sources. 

4. Motive: the organization should be non profit-making. 

It should be noted that these factors arc not absolute, and in certain countries 
like Britain, the relationship between voluntary associations and the statutory 
authorities is not clcarcut. Much of the financing for the voluntary associa- 
tions in fact often comes from the central or local government. The focus for 
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this study, however is on voluntary associations which do not obtain any 
funding from the statutory authorities. 

There are various typologies of voluntary associations that have been 
developed which will be elaborated very briefly. Morris" distinguishes be- 
tween two broad categories, those organisations whose primary purpose is 
social service, and those which are concerned with the provision of leisure 
facilities. Murray 4 elaborates on the social service category by identifying 
three kinds of organisations in this area. First there are what he calls caring 
organisations: organisations whose services arc provided by one group for 
another group. Second, there are the pressure groups, some of which combine 
pressure group activity with the provision of services. Finally there are 
organisations of the self-help category who concentrate on helping their own 
membership. He argues that the three kinds of organisations differ significant- 
ly in character and purposes. The characteristic relationship in a service- 
providing organisation is between voluntary or professional worker and the 
client; the providers and receivers of the service arc two distinct groups. The 
characteristic relationship in the self-help organisation is that between mem- 
bers who share a social, physical or mental disability or who have a problem 
or need in common; the relationship is one ot inMtual aid, and there is no sharp 
distinction between providers and receivers of ;.ae services. Pressure groups 
arc primarily concerned with relationships that go beyond the confines of the 
organisation and its members or clients. 

Gordon and Babchuk 5 discuss a quite different classification. They 
develop a typology based on three variables: accessibility of membership, the 
status-defining capacity of the organisation, and the classification of organisa- 
tional functions as instrumental or expressive. But, this typology is not very 
helpful for our purposes. On the one hand, status-defining capacity of an 
organisation is very difficult to evaluate, and on the other, most voluntary 
organisations incorporate both instrumental and expressive functions. By 
'instrumental' the authors indicate an organisation that is primarily concerned 
with activities that take place outside the organisation. An expressive or- 
ganisation they define as one which is mostly concerned with immediate 
gratification to its members. Relating this typology to Murray's classification, 
self-help organisations would fall more on the expressive end of an expres- 
sive-instrumental continuum, while service-providing organisations and pres- 
sure groups would tend to be at the instrumental end. 
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The classifications which arc presented above, however, are of very 
limited use for understanding many present day voluntary associations. One 
of the main reasons is that the central distinction made between an external 
and internal focus for the organisation is clearly not universally valid. Many 
of the present day organisations have consciously integrated the instrumental 
and the expressive functions. Another problem with the typologies is that they 
are ahistorical and timeless. This is a common critique of much of the 
organisational theory literature. 6 An historical perspective on the develop- 
ment and the functioning of voluntary associations is necessary. 



Historical perspective 

The 1950s and 1960s saw a resurgence in the number of voluntary associa- 
tions in both the United States of America and Britain. A number of reasons 
have been cited for this. In this section a synoptic view will be given of some 
of the important social and ideological forces which have helped to determine 
both the numbers and the different forms which voluntary associations have 
taken. Present day voluntary associations appear to have been strongly 
influenced by the developments particularly of the social movements of the 
1960s and early 1970s,and also by actions of the Governments of the USA 
and Britain, and ihc churches. This section will not attempt to give a history 
of particular movements, but rather will highlight important ideological 
strands which have formed part of the context within which organisations 
operated. These ideological strands appear to have influenced the theory and 
practice within voluntary associations in important ways. 

The importance of ideology as a 'material force' in history was given a 
new significance in the writings of Antonio Gramsci. Gramsci poinis to the 
importance of ideology as ' cement' which is able to bind together classes and 
class fractions into a social bloc. As he argues, ideologies arc not individual 
fancies, but arc embodied incollcctive and communal modes of acting and 
living. These points will be discussed in detail in Chapter Seven. 

Social movements 

The growth and the form of many voluntary associations at this time seem to 
be largely a response by a wide rcnge of people and organisations to the rapid 
social, political, economic and ideological changes which occurred after the 
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Second World War. People were responding to, amongst other things, rapid 
urbanisation and inner city impoverishment, the Cold War, the 'mass society' 
which was the result of technological modernism, industrialisation and the 
pervasiveness of bureaucracy. 9 

Young, 10 in a useful analysis of the 'New Left*, 11 identifies five major 
strands by 1965, which represented the NL configuration. In some ways each 
represents an autonomous movement in itself:the student movement for 
university change (although students to some extent also formed the base of 
the other movements); the grassroots movement of radical blacks, developing 
first in the USA through the Students Non-violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCQ, towards black power; community action projects, which included 
the beginnings of a widespread movement of the poor, the nascent interna- 
tional movement against the war in Vietnam; and the cultural movement of 
the underground and the alternative society. All five overlapped in personnel 
and ideas, although the youthful counter-culture developed to some extent 
separately at first and after 1966 grew together with the NL as a whole. From 
the mid-1960s the Women's Liberation Movement also began to emei^e. 

The character of the NL appears to have been formed in the interpenetra- 
lion of these various movements, and the common themes and strategies that 
linked them. In the literature 12 some of the common themes are described as: 
anti-bureaucracy; unity of theory and practice, which led to pragmatism; 
moralism with an emphasis on ends and means; pluralism; and inter- 
nationalism. An important influence on the ideological developments within 
the NL at the time seems to have been the global tension dominated by the 
two vast military-industrial blocs, the USA and the USSR. 

Increasingly, the apparent ideological di {Terence between the two blocs 
was questioned, and a 'convergence theory' developed which stressed the 
similarity rather than the differences between them. The legitimacy of the 
Western states was being questioned and the hollowness of liberal rhetoric 
was challenged, with, for example, the build up of nuclear capability in the 
West, the colonial struggles, and the internal struggles for civil rights by 
minority groups. Russian Marxism was also discredited by the revelations 
about Stalin in 1956, and the Russian actions in Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. The Communist Parties in Britain and the USA went into a 
decline. There was disillusionment with both Liberalism and Marxism. There 
seemed to be a predominant sense in the 1950s of a loss of human control 
within both ideological blocs. Marcuse 13 endorsed a radical version of the 
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convergence theory :the common tendency to military build-up and 
bureaucratic centralism, their technical modernism and urbanism, the reac- 
tionary similarites of their industrialism - a critique of repressive civilization 
was seen to be applicable to any industrial society, not merely the capitalist 
mode of organisation. The theory of alienation was developed and applied to 
both 

The radical libertarians were, according to Young, most willing to accept 
the convergence theory, while there were others who warned against its 
over-emphasis. The effect of these appraisals was new alignments between 
groups and individuals. In the USA there was a a self-conscious effort to 
revive an independent radical option 'beyond* either Liberalism or Marxism. 
Comprehending humanism, tolerance, and concern with civil rights and 
individual liberty, all of which the Marxist tradition had hitherto neglected, it 
merged these with a socialist insistence on economic justice and equality. In 
the journal Liberation, 14 it was said that emphasis would be on: 

possibilities for decentralization, direct participation of workers and citizens in 
determining the conditions oflife and work, and on the use of technology for 
human ends, rather than the subjection of man to the demands of technology. 

In the emergent movements in the USA there seemed to be a fair degree of 
consensus, with regard to themes. In Britain, where there was a longer.and 
more substantial socialist tradition, a less cohesive movement developed, with 
conflicts between the different groupings on the Left punctuating the 1950s 
and 1960s 15 

An important paradox within the NL was that it contained both a socialist 
critique of capitalism and aliberal critique of socialism. The major theoretical 
attempt to transcend the convergence of capitalist and collcctivist materialism 
and bureaucracy was the revival of Marxian alienation concepts. Both Mar- 
cuse and Fromm 16 stressed elements of socialist humanism and in- 
dividualism, and idealist, cultural orientations opposed to dcterminist 
materialisms. They emphasised the importance of 'freedom'. The anti- 
capitalist and anti-bureaucratic elements of the theory, rather than anti-in- 
dustrialism per se, were developed. Both theorists seemed to have made an 
impact on the development of the NL. Several of the movements were marked 
by an ethos of anti-bureaucracy. 

Decentralization and popular control were called for by the different 
movements, sometimes for different reasons. The black and urban poor 
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movements raised demands for 'community* control over police, schools and 
other neighbourhood institutions as part of the civil rights campaigns which 
demanded the same civil liberties for all Americans. The students were calling 
for a popular democracy which they defined as the ability of people (not 
workers) to control there own lives, not only through exercising individual 
liberties, but also through the collective appropriation of the state institutions. 
The student radicals were struggling for a new society that made good on the 
promise of the American ideal of freedom by decentralizing decisions over 
all aspects of public life. Student radicalism became defined by its call for the 
creation of a public sphere in which representative institutions were trans- 
formed into organs of popular power through direct democratic forms. 

Another anti-bureaucratic thrust came from feminism in the late 1960s. 
It offered a critique of the dominating practices within the institutions of daily 
life and within the contemporary social movements. Freeman 17 describes the 
origins of the new wave of feminists as coming via social action projects of,for 
example, civil rights groups and student groups. Soon the women who were 
participants in these groups, found themselves 'quickly shunted into tradition- 
al roles'. These unavoidably conflicted with the ideals of 'participatory 
democracy', 'freedom'and 'justice* for which they were supposedly fighting. 
They were faced with the self-evident contradiction. As a wide range of 
feminist organisations emerged, the originators made a conscious attempt to 
achieve a congruence between theory and practice. Their concepts of par- 
ticipatory democracy, equality, liberty and community, emphasised that 
everyone should participate in decisions that affected their lives, and that 
everyone's contribution was equally valid. These values led easily to the idea 
amongst some that all hierarchy was bad. 18 

Others who contributed importantly to the anti -bureaucratic climate at 
that time are those, who Aronowitz 19 .groups together, as 'cultural radicals'. 
Some of the people within this grouping formed themselves into 'Utopian 
communities' where they tried to make living and working arrangements that 
constituted an alternative to mainstream bourgeois everyday life. They or- 
ganised collective farms or communal businesses which produced chiefly for 
subsistence. While this tendency in the counter-culture never became a 
widespread movement, Aronowitz believes that it exerted considerable moral 
influence. A much more typical phenomenon amongst cultural radicals was 
the organizing of political collectives which, for example, might entail the 
publication of alternative newspapers, or the working with community 
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groups. Their countercultural life included trying to fashion a new way of 
living based upon a set of moral and political principles grounded in an 
alternative sexuality, new forms of family life, or ethical precepts governing 
personal relations. They attempted to base the commune on non-hierarchical 
relationships which would provide a model for a Utopian future. Rogers' 
Fromm and other humanistic psychologists strongly influenced some of these 
groups, and other'personal growth', self-help groups. 

Disillusionment with the major Liberal and Marxist ideologies, led to the 
'end-of-ideology' thesis, which preferred 'the moral critique, the personal 
commitment '.^This thesis formany soon became ridiculous, as they realised 
that it was 'itself an ideology'. 23 In the NL's search for an ideology there was 
a rejection of the Stalinist subordination of means to ends, and there was a 
resurgence of a libertarian pluralism. The NL's version of pluralism sought 
representation of all social groups regardless of social class, or power. These 
libertarian radicals of die 1960s largely accepted an end to doctrinaire 
solutions and closed Utopias, endorsing the sort of pluralism and flexibility 
that had been charactcrisUc of much Anarchist thought. They had a naive 
concern for the snuggles of 'the people' and 'the community', rather than that 
of a particular class. 

Related to the above observations, was the NL's suspicion of theory 
divorced from action. Haydcn argued that the movement should ' depend more 
on feel than theory', insisting that 'action produces its own evidence which 
theory alone can never do. Detached analysis was regarded with scep- 
ticism, preferring participation and experiential recollection; trusting the 
spontaneous and expressive as against the calculated and measured. Such 
sceptism was linked to a pragmatic emphasis on 'praxis', on proof through 
action. Saul Alinskv's approach 25 to community organising has been given 
by several writers as epitomising the pragmatic, anti -theoretical tendency. 
For him the truth of any ideology could be judged according to its usefulness 
for a movement's practical political objectives of increasing popular power, 
rather than for any intrinsic 'truth'. 

The anti-intellectual orientation was carried forward into the 1970s by, 
amongst others, die feminist movement where many of the initial organisers 
were reacting to the 'abstract rhetoric' they had experienced in some of the 
political groups. Some feminists, and other local organizers and intellectuals, 
had been strongly influenced by the Chinese Cultural Revolution. The prin- 
ciple of 'criticism and self-criticism' guided the work of many small eollec- 
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tives, and influenced the formation of some of the small consciousness-raising 
groups in the feminist movement. The small group was intended to provide 
women with a secure way to 'speak bitterness • about their lives. Speaking of 
bitterness was a fundamental means of raising consciousness about the 
relation of male supremacy to the everyday lives of women. Other sources of 
inspiration for the use of personal experience as the format for the conscious- 
ness-raisin^roups included the revival-like mass meetings of the civil rights 
movement. In thousands of groups, in articles and fiction, women recovered 
their own voice through ritual of speaking bitterness, making their feelings a 
social fact, a shared experience. Rage became a mechanism of political 
mobilization for various aspects of women's rights, and its expression served 
to create the conditions for women's solidarity. According to Aronowitz' 28 
Maoism, as assimilated to fit American circumstances, was the pre-eminent 
discourse, that permitted the critique of everyday life to become a form of 
both feminist and race politics in America. This claim, however, may simplify 
the various ideological influences too much. As has already been seen, there 
were many strands which focused on the need for oppressed groups to 
discover their own voice, rather than the need for them to engage in rational 
theoretical discourse. 

The final concept which will be highlighted here, is the internationalism 
of the NL. There was an identification of the NL with the pain and dissatis- 
faction of powerless groups and outcasts everywhere - inside and outside the 
American empire. The appeal of the Third World countries also lay partly in 
the communitarian and egalitarian aspects of their social forms. Particularly 
in Britain, the various non-aligned developments of socialisms, for example, 
Yugoslav worker self-management, Gandhian nonviolence, or com- 
munitarian village socialisms, were some of the disparate elements fused in 
the NL's eclectic vision of 'community*. In the USA later in the 1960s, there 
was a widening search for a non-bourgeois, non-bureaucratic and unrcprcs- 
sivc version of socialism in the Third World. 29 There was an ideal of a 
trans-national movement that would end colonialism, militarism, poverty, 
racism and the hegemony of American and Russian imperialists, and their 
threat of nuclear war. A growing trans- nationalism was expressed in links of 
movements and kinds and categories of people across national boundaries i.e. 
amongst youth, peace, anti-nuclear, anti-Vietnam, and women's movements. 
The trans-nationalism also raised fundamental issues about the meaning of 
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development and underdevelopment. The 'development debates' will be 
described later in Chapter Six. 

The dominant NL themes of the mid-1960s were those which linked 
decentralisation and community decision-making in a 'participatory 
democracy'. Such sentiments, linked to a plurality of emerging power 
relationships; black people, young people, students, minority groups and 
women, were rooted in assumptions that 'in a good society people participate 
fully in the decisions which govern their destinies and thus can create basic 
change in their day-to-day lives'. 30 The stress on democratic decentralisation 
and involvement, the suspicion of established leadership and inherited institu- 
tions, was closer to an Anarchist than a Marxist tradition. 

In the early 1970s the NL was pronounced dead even by its own sup- 
porters. The reasons for its demise arc analysed in detail by Young and cannot 
be described here. The black power, anti-war, and student movements were 
all receding. On the other hand there were projects with a strong relationship 
to the NL which condnued and even nourished. One undoubted and lasting 
result of the NL, which is described in detail by Boytc' was that direct action 
had become 'normal' by the 1970s. Grassroots citizen action groups and the 
Women's Liberation Movement, arc two of the clearest examples of the 
continuity of some of the ideas within the NL into the 1970s. In the next 
chapter the voluntary associations of the 1970s will be described in some 
detail. First however the contribution made by the USA and British Govern- 
ments to the growth of community organisations in the 1960s and 1970s will 
be briefly sketched. 

Governments 

The USA and British Governments* contribution to the development and 
growth of voluntary associations during the 1960s, came through their 
government funded anti-pevcrty programmes which were themselves out- 
comes of community struggles against racism and other forms of oppression. 
The USA government's most cxtcasivc involvement was through the federal- 
ly funded 'War on Poverty' programmes. These included the improvement of 
existing resources and the creation of new ones in areas like education, 
recreation, vocational and rehabilitative services. By the 1960s two-thirds of 
the population of the USA was living in the urban centres. The impoverished 
were massed in greater and greater numbers in inner cities. The various Civil 
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Rights and other movements were demanding 'a better deal*. It was no longer 
possible to ignore their plight. 

In many of the anti-poverty projects there was some attempt to include 
participants in policy making. 'Maximum feasible participation' of the poor 
m the development of the social services became official public policy with 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The Community AcUon Programs 
which were established under the Act were described as follows' 32 

Above all [the CAP] includes the poor people of the community whose first 
opportunity must be the opportunity to help themselves.... The local agency 
applying for a community action program grant must satisfy only one basic 
criterion: it must be broadly representative of the interests of the community 
above all it must provide a means whereby the residents of the program areas 
will have a voice in planning and a role in action. The initiation for community 
programs must be distilled from the community itself; there can be no substitute 



The Government was actively encouraging the formation of voluntary 
associations by providing funding. Some of the premises which operated 
within the anti-poverty programmes included the belief that thcrapeuUc 
programmes, intended to facilitate adjustment to cnvironmcntalconditions 
must be offered in a manner congenial to the target population. In order to 
accomplish thisend, programme participants must be involved in determining 
policy. Another reason for local participation, Grosser 33 believed was the 
assumption that unless social conditions change in response to community 
needs and wishes, the new projects might result in new problems rather than 
the resolution of old ones. Involvement of residents was also a way of 
investing projects with a degree of permanence, in the hope that they would 
conunuc once the sponsoring agencies had left. The clients of ami- poverty 
agencies also demanded a say through the Civil Rights Movement which was 
pressurising for voting rights and the desegregation of employment and 
education. The Government agencies therefore needed to encourage par- 
ticipate m order to contain some of their more vociferous clients 34 ^ 

In Britain after the second world war a major influence on the voluntary 
sector was the consolidation of the Welfare State. In the report of the 
Wolfcndcn Committee- • which was set up to look at the future of voluntary 
organisations, the significant developments which they observed from the late 
1950s in voluntary action, included: the reorientation of some service or- 
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ganisaiions to differentiate their contribution from that of the statutory agen- 
cies; the rapid growth of pressure-group organisations, seeking to change 
Government policy, (one of the early and influential ones was the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament established in 1958); the flowering of mutual-aid 
groups in fields from preschool play to the drug addict and the single parent 
family; the growth of coordinating bodies at local and national level; and the 
increasing encouragement of voluntary organisations by local and central 
Government. 

One of the important developments in the 1960s was the British 
Government's encouragement of what they called community development. 
It was an attempt to achieve change through consensus. 'Participation'^, 
'non-dircctivcncss', 'the usual channels', 'negotiation' and'eompromisc' 
were among the most important words in the vocabulary. Where possible 
confrontation wasto be avoided. Based on these ideas the government initiated 
twelve Community Development Projects (CDPs) in 1969 on an experimental 
basis. According to the Home Office 56 the projects represented: 

a modest attempt at action research into the better understanding and more 
comprehensive tackling of social needs, especially on local communities within 
the older urban areas, through close coordination of central and local official and 
unofficial effort, informed and stimulated by ciu/.ci initiative and involvement 

The first task in CDP areas was for the workers to encourage residents to 
organise themselves into neighbourhood groups which could negotiate with 
the local authorities around focal issues for the community such as housing, 
clearance and redevelopment. However as Johnson" explains, it did not take 
long for some of the workers in the CDPs to become disillusioned. The 
opportunities for rad.cal change that the CDPs had at first appeared to offer, 
did not materialize. In reappraisals of their work, community workers argued 
that the 'dialogue model of change 1 which they were using, embodied an 
inadequate analysis of the distribution of power within the class structure. 
Some community workers began exploring the possibilities for linking their 
work with the wider labour movement, and other forms of class struggle. 
There was a move away from community development and the consensus 
model, to community action and a conflict model of social change. One of 
the unplanned outcomes of the CDPs was a large volume of literature in which 
community development and community action have been extensively 
analysed and critiqued 39 This literature has had an important impact on the 
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theory and practice within various voluntary associations, and in Schools of 
Social Work at the universities. 

Churches 

Another social institution which made an important contribution to the 
development of voluntary organisation with its concomitant promotion of 
citizen participation in the 1960s, was the church. The churches like all other 
institutions, felt the impact of urban migration and industrialization. In the 
postwar years, great numbers of urban churches experienced an exodus of 
their predominantly white, middle-class congregations, and an influx into 
their parishes of working class, predominantly black, Asian or Hispanic 
people. The churches were forced to reappraise their role. 

The organised Roman Catholic Church in the USA both felt the impact 
of urbanization, and was strongly moved by the recommendations of the 
Second Vatican Council convened by Pope John XXIII, regarding social 
problems. In Catholic as well as in Protestant church efforts, some priests and 
nuns became involved in issues such as housing, racism and legislation on 
social welfare and civil rights. There was also an explicit focus on the 
development of organisations amongst the poor, and the importance of 
community development as a method. 

Through various programmes the churches have tried to engage the 
populations of urban inner-city neighbourhoods in communal self-help ef- 
forts. The churches' large physical facilities and real estate became valuable 
assets in this new view of Christian charity. Their approach to community 
organisation also provided them with a mission under whose aegis they could 
engage in the broad social movements sweeping the country in the 1960s. In 
these ways institutional interests and moral-ethical interests became identical, 
enabling a relatively small minority within the church to engage in social 
issues which the majority of parishioners were not ready to concede. The 
churches supported the participation of the people involved in community 
programmes on moral-ethical grounds. The literature of the church reflected 
its regard for the integrity and independence of particip.rnts in community 
work and advocated that the church 'serve as cnablcr for the community of 
the disinherited, helping people to become in Truth men who fashion those 
structures of their public life'. 

The churches in the USA worked at both the local and the national levels 
to promote community organization. Interdenominational bodies such as the 
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Interreligious Foundation for Community Organisation were founded. IFCO 
was 'the joint creation of nine major Catholic, Jewish and Protestant church 
agencies and a non-church agency. The Foundation was formed to help poor 
communities throughout the USA to mobilize their energies and employ 
traditional and self-determined strategics for solving urban-rural problems.' 
It is important to emphasise that the churches position with regard to com- 
munity organisation was not by any means unanimous. The forces which 
moved the church in this direction comprised a minority of the religious 
community who were assisted by the climate of social change within the USA. 

The 1960s was a time in which a wide range of institutions in the western 
capitalist countries emphasised the need for the people to participate in 
determining the future. It was a decade of triumphalism amongst extra-par- 
liamentary groups which held out great, and naive hope for 'the power of the 
people'. The dominant ideology of the NL was a radical humanism, which 
emphasised both individual liberties and the need for greater equality. By the 
end of the decade however the NL was in disarray, disillusioned and divided. 
Many people were politically frustrated by die refusal .of the Johnson ad- 
ministration to end the Vietnam war despite the mass demonstrations by 
millions throughout the country and the profound military defeat suffered by 
American forces in Southeast Asia. According to AronowiU sizable num- 
bers of NL activists turned to Marxism-Leninism as the only possible doctrine 
capable of delivering America from die morass or racism and war. 

IN SUMMARY 

Thisovcrvicw of developments, particularly in the USA , provides a backdrop 
to a more detailed discussion of particular types of present day voluntary 
associations. In the discussion a wide range of statutory and non-statutory 
organisations were seen to have encouraged the development of voluntary 
associations for divergent reasons. Some were interested in promoting social 
change through consensus seeking strategies which promoted adjustment to 
the social conditions. Others were interested in promodng the mobilization 
of masses of people in order to oppose the existing social arrangements. They 
accepted the conflictmodcl of social change. The encouragement of participa- 
tion involuntary associations therefore can be seen to support both adjustment 
and mobilizadon goals. 42 Different theories of democracy underpin die 
different perspecdves. It is necessary therefore, bcfoic moving onto a more 
detailed view of organisational characteristics, to discuss the different 
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democratic theories. This will help to clarify some of the theoretical assump- 
tions within voluntary associations. 
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DEMOCRATIC THEORIES 



'Democracy ' is a key concern of both voluntary associations and community 
adult education. This point will be elaborated in detail in the following 
chapters. This chapter, which will provide a synopsis of important democratic 
theories, therefore forms an important backdrop to both the theoretical and 
empirical data which is still to be presented in Parts Three, Four and Five. 

The defining of democracy is a difficult task if we consider the diverse 
writings on the subject from Plato, through Hobbes and Locke, Kant and 
Rousseau to Marx and Lenin. In his book Keywords, Raymond Williams, with 
an eye to the importance of the generation of meanings for the existence of 
any ideology, takes about four and a half pages to attempt some sort of 
location. What emerges is a word with multiple meanings and an astonishing 
historical variability ranging from 'obeying no master but the law' to 'popular 
power'; from the various combinations of 'formal democracy' and 'repre- 
sentative democracy' to 'real', 'direct' or 'people's democracy'. As Mer- 
cer 44 points out, the fact that there is no clear definition is not just a question 
of words or semantics but also one of history - a history also of the creation 
of meanings. Plant 45 describes 'democracy' as a word which has both 
descriptive and evaluative meaning. Regardless of its descriptive content, 
most often it refers to 'good practice'. 

In varying contexts the word democracy has had decisively different 
meanings and political implications. What is more important is that since the 
emergence of the various bourgeois representative states, the word democracy 
has been articulated with a great number of other words and meanings; the 
juridical subject, the free ethical individual, the 'neutral' sexual subject and 
so on. Above all, it seems that democracy must be considered more than a 
' formal' device imposed from above by the dominant class; it is an ideological 
concept around which there is ongoing ideological struggle. As Therbom 
states, ideologies are ongoing social processes which 'unceasingly constitute 
and reconstitute who we are': 
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Ideologies differ, compete, and clash not only in what they say about the world 
we inhabit, but also in telling us who we are, in the kind of subject they 
interpellate. And these different interpellations of what exists are usually con- 
nected with different interpellations of what is right and what is possible for each 
subject. 

There is ongoing ideological struggle in the maintenance and challenge of 
bourgeois hegemony. "The struggle for democracy' is part of this ideological 
struggle. 

An example of the contested nature of the concept of democracy is given 
by Mercer when he describes how before about 1850 in England, the word 
democracy was more or less synonymous with 'blood on the streets' or the 
'rule of the mob', as the spokesman of the ruling class looked nervously back 
at the French Revolution. Within the remarkably short space of about ten years 
it had changed its meaning, being incorporated, with the spread of the 
democratic franchise, educational reforms etc., within the discourse of the 
ascendant liberal state, which now saw the need to become a liberal 
'democratic state". As a word and as a concept it of course predated the liberal 
state and will go beyond it, but it is important to register that precisely because 
meanings are neither free-floating, nor fixed, democracy is part of the 
hegemonic discourse ofthe different statesthroughaproccss ofnegotiation and 
articulation. The new meaning of democracy in the nineteenth-century British 
state was not just an act of will on the part ofthe bourgeoisie but was forced 
on them by the presence of an increasingly organised proletariat. 

Pateman, in her work 'Democratic Theory and Participation', provides 
a useful summary of the contemporary liberal democratic theories which are 
preeminent in the western capitalist countries. She also argues strongly for a 
participatory democratic theory. Her discussion of the contemporary theory 
of democracy includes the works of Schumpeter, Berelson, Dahl, Sartori and 
Eckstein. For these theorists democracy refers to a political method or set 
of institutional arrangements at national level. The characteristic democratic 
element in the method is the competition of leaders for votes. Elections are 
crucial for it is primarily through elections that the majority can exercise 
control over their leaders. Responsiveness of leaders to non-elite demands, 
or 'control' over leaders, is ensured primarily through sanctions of loss of 
office at elections. 'Political equality" in the theory refers to universal suffrage 
and the existence of equality of opportunity of access to channels of influence 
over leaders. Participation as far as the majority of people is concerned, is 
participation in the choice of decision-makers. The function of participation 
in the theory is solely a protective one; the protection of the individual from 
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arbitrary decisions by elected leaders and the protection of her/his private 
interests. It is in the achievement of this aim that the justification for the 
democratic method lies. Certain conditions are seen to be necessary for the 
democratic system to remain stable. 

While the contemporary theory of democracy has gained widespread 
support amongst present day political theorists in the western capitalist 
countries, there are numerous critics who question its presentation as a 
value-free, 'neutral' theory which implies the kind of system we should value, 
and includes a set of standards or criteria by which a political system may be 
judged 'democratic*. These standards are those inherent in the existing 
Anglo-American democratic systems. 

One of the 'classical' theories of democracy which Pateman explores at 
some length, and which has had a considerable impact on contemporary 
voluntary associations, is a participatory theory of democracy. Three major 
contributors to the theory are J. J. Rousseau, J. S. Mill and G. D. H. Cole. The 
theory of participatory democracy is built around the assertion that individuals 
and their institutions cannot be considered in isolation from one another. The 
existence of representative institutions at the national level, it is argued, is not 
sufficient to ensure that democracy is operative. Maximum participation by 
all the people is the goal, and in order to achieve this, social training for 
democracy must take place in several spheres. The necessary individual 
attitudes and psychological qualities can be developed through the process of 
participation itself. The major function of participation in the theory is 
therefore an educative one, which includes the gaining of practice in 
democratic skills and procedures. Thus there is no specific problem about the 
stability of the participatory system. It is self-sustaining through the educative 
impact of the participatory process. Participation, it is argued, develops and 
fosters the very qualities necessary for it The more individuals participate the 
more able they become to do so. Subsidiary hypotheses about participation 
are that it has an integrative effect and that it aids the acceptance of collective 

decisions. 

a ^ 51 
As Pateman says: 

One might characterise the participatory model as one where maximum input 
(participation) is required and where output includes not just policies (decisions) 
but also the development of the social and political capacities of each individual, 
so that there is •feedback* from output to input 

The theory of participatory democracy stands or falls on the hypothesis 
concerning the educational function of participation. Pateman provides sub- 
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stantial evidence to support her argument for the validity of a participatory 
democratic theory. Others like Pennock 52 question this evidence. 

The remaining views on the meaning of democracy that will be con- 
sidered here are those of certain contemporary Marxists who discuss the 
nature of democracy in capitalist countries and its implications for class 
struggle. 53 

Frequently the debates concerning the nature of democracy on the left 
have been presented as if there were two alternative ways of seizing and 
holding political power. One, usually identified with the Leninist tradition or 
Third International, would be the insurrectional, violent and illegal seizure of 
power by a disciplined minority which would unavoidably result in a dictator- 
ship a dictatorship of the proletariat needed to hold that power. The other 
attributed to the Second International, would be the non-violent, peaceful, and 
legal means of seizure of power, i.e. the democratic road which would build 
on the gains won.not jiu by a minority.but by the majority of the population. 
There are numerous critiques* 4 of this presentation posed within the 
framework of dictatorship versus democracy. The position of those Marxists 
who put forward a 'third way* applicable to advanced bourgeois democracies 
will be examined briefly. 

The first point that needs to be made is that which was made earlier. 
Democracy is an historically negotiated concept which does not have any 
attachment to a particular form of government or any class definition. This is 
in contrast to Marx who believed that all democracy is class democracy and 
is assigned a necessary class-belonging. Recent works by Marxists have 
argued that his concqgtion of democracy lacks a consistent theorization. 55 
They accept Laclau's argument that ideological elements taken in isolation 
have no necessary classconnotation, and that this connotation is only the result 
of the articulation of those elements in a concrete ideological discourse. The 
significance of this point for the discussion is that different forms of 
democracy, for example indirect representative forms, or direct forms, do not 
belong to the bourgeoisie or the proletariat. There is no pure 'bourgeois' 
democracy which can be posed as simply opposite to 'proletarian' democracy; 
the articulation of meanings of democracy, it is argued, is central to the 
development of a concept of transition in Marxist theory and practice. 57 

The theory of transition which is developed by these theorists draws 
heavily on Gramsci *s theory of the state which will be explored in some detail 
in Part Three. For the moment, it will be sufficient to point out that the theory 
challenges the dichotomy between politics and economics: a dichotomy 
which is one of the main characteristics of capitalism and the main defence 
of the bourgeois order. The theory argues for democratization on all levels of 
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society, both participatory and representative. 58 Those who support this 
theory, argue that revolutionary politics requires the broadening and deepen- 
ing of the theory and the practice of both politics and democracy, not limiting 
democracy to the level of politics, but rather expanding it to include all areas 
of political, economic, social, ideological and cultural spheres. 

It has been argued that the meaning of democracy is negotiated and 
contested, and cannot be extracted from its historical context. In the previous 
discussion on the history of voluntary organisations in the 1960s, examples 
of various social and ideological forces were described which affected the 
theory and practice within organisations in complex ways. Within the same 
social movement ideological struggle over the theory and the practice of 
democracy can be anticipated. The meanings of democracy are not only 
negotiated and contested at the state level, but are negotiated and contested 
at the inter- and intra-oiganisational level as well. The democratic assump- 
tions underpinning the theories and the practices within organisations can also 
be expected to illuminate operative assumptions about social change made by 
the membership. 

In the following chapter the characteristics of voluntary associations will 
be discussed. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



CHARA CTERISTICS OF 
CERTAIN VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 



The literature on voluntary associations is very diverse, and is drawn from 
the fields of political science, public administration, sociology, anthropology, 
and social woi«v. This presents a problem for this study which focuses on 
the educational processes within the organisations. Very few educationalists 
have studied the educational processes within community organisations in 
any comprehensive way. Each discipline has a particular slant: for example 
sociologists have traditionally focussed on the relationship between voluntary 
associations and social stratification; political scientists have shown concern 
with processes that preserve and enhance pluralist democracy, and this has 
led to an interest in the way voluntary associations mobilise people for 
democratic involvement and participation. 

There have been few studies of voluntary organisations in their own 
right. Perhaps there is good reason for this, because as we have seen, 
voluntary associations rise and fall in response to a range of social impulses. 
They seem to have more permeable boundaries than other organisations^ 
that they are more directly affected by their environment 61 In studying the 
organisations, therefore, it is necessary to focus both on internal micro 
processes and external macro forces. There are few studies which are able to 
do full justice to both aspects simultaneously. In this discussion characteristics 
will be distilled from the literature which describe both internal and external 
factors which appear to influence the functioning of particularly self-help 
groups, community development agencies and collectives. 

As mentioned in Part One, research strategies for the study of voluntary 
associations most frequently include surveys and case studies. The surveys 
done by Perlman and Gittell w arc most relevant for our puiposcs. The case 
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studies particularly by Butcher, Rothschild-Whitt, and Licbcrman and Bor- 
man are very useful. 64 Other case studies which are not directly pertinent, but 
which can illuminate the field, include the work on the welfare rights move- 
ment by Piven and Cloward, and West 65 Also the case studies on various 
kinds of neighbourhood member organisations are interesting, particularly 
those of Susser, Baker, Alinsky, O 'Malley and Twelvetrees. 

There are a number of recurring discussions in the literature which relate 
to the functioning of the organisations. They cover leadership, membership, 
internal democracy, strategies, goals, and accountability. An overview of the 
main points will be presented briefly. 

MEMBERSHIP „ „ , , 

Participation in voluntary associations has been the focus of several studies. 
There seems to be a degree of consensus that the majority of members 
are'middle class'. Liebermann and Bond 67 found that the majority of mem- 
bersof feminist consciousness-raising groups in the US A were predominantly 
•white liberal, educated, upper middle class women'. They found that in 
several types of self-help groups this segment of the population who place 
high value on growth and change', were well represented. In the study by 
Rothschild-V/hitt of alternative collectivist organisations in the USA, she 
found that the members tended to come from well-educated, financially 
privileged families. In a survey of voluntary associations in Britain, the 
Wolfenden committee found that a higher percentage of middle rather than 
working class people belonged to voluntary association. Although the propen- 
sity to be involved in more informal, unorganised ways of providing services 
was found to be much more evenly distributed over different classes. Since 
the 1960s several researchers have noted an increase in working class invol- 
vement in local organisations. Perlman and Gittell both identified a growth 
of working class organisations out of the social movements of the 19WS. 
Lovett and PercivaT 8 noted an increase in working class involvement in 
community organisation in Northern Ireland after 1968 when political unrest 
began. There was also a growth in the number of ethnic organisations with 
the development of black consciousness in Britain and the USA It appears 
that at times of social upheaval and greater ethnic consciousness the number 
and the class composition of voluntary associations docs change. 

Gittell 69 believes that class differentiation cannot be underestimated as a 
significant influence on the character, goals and functions of voluntary 
organisations. Those with working class membership will lack access to the 
powerful and will lack material resources. One of their primary resources is 
their potential numerical strength. This is why Piven and Cloward argue 
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that institutionalization of a social movement is itself the cause of the decline 
in the effectiveness of working class movements. They believe that the very 
act of creating organisations, channels energy away from issues and political 
action, and toward organisational maintenance. (This is not unlike the argu- 
ment which was used by governments in their acceptance of the idea of the 
need for more voluntary associations - the development of organisations will 
promote stability.) Gittell found that middle class organisations had more 
flexibility in their choice of strategies, and they showed significant differences 
in organisational characteristics. Perlman 71 notes an increase of organisations 
in the 1970s where there is an attempt to find issues which will unite low and 
moderate income people, and people of a different colour. However examples 
of the internal functioning of organisations which havea substantial number 
of their members from different social classes were difficult to find. 
LEADERSHIP 

The theory and practice regarding leadership within voluntary associations 
provides important insights into their functioning. Butcher 72 states that: 

Many community groups tend to reject traditional assumptions about the value 
of, or reed for, leadership roles and positions. They question traditional beliefs 
that certain people are likely to be blessed with leadership characteristics while 
others are not. If any members become designated as leaders, it is assumed then, 
all shoufo have equal and frequent opportunity to attain such positions. 

However in his study of four groups there was continuity and constancy of 
leadership through different stages of the organisations' development; there 
was a tendency for those who already had leaderhsip positions in other 
organisations to become leaders in new bodies. 

Voluntary organisations have historically been viewed as training 
grounds for the development of leadership skills. 73 In middle income com- 
munities, a leadership role in a voluntary association has been considered a 
valuable credential. In lower income communities, voluntary institutions are 
often the only institutions through which individuals can gain leadership 
cxpenence. In Gittell 's study four leadership patterns emerged: 

1. Rotating leadership was generally associated with voluntary organisa- 
tions where advocacy was used as a strategy. This occurred most frequent- 
ly in middle income organisations. 

2. Externally imposed leadership, for example by a fonder or a statutory 
authority. ' 

3. Staff leadership 

50 
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4. Constant leadership where the organisation and the leader become one 
and the same. 

She found that the most important characteristics of leaders in lower income 
organisations were that they were strong, highly visible, charismatic people 
who were able to dramatize issues to rally support of large numbers of people 
- the basic resource of lower income communities. However this type of 
leader was not generally interested in spending time developing a tightly 
administered organisation. Gittell and others have identified a basic contradic- 
tion in the needs of leadership between mobilizing people and developing 
leadership. Perlman 74 says: 

The problem is classic: a strong leader is often one of the key ingredients for a 
successful organisation; yet often the individuals with sufficient dnve and ego 
to play that role well are incapable of sharing power or delegating responsibility 
to others. 

AUTHORITY 

The question of leadership relates directly to that of authority. Does the 
authority lie with the individuals, with the designated leader, with all the 
members of the organisation, or with some outside grouping (or doctrine) 
which could be the funders, the statutory authority, the political party or social 
class? Rothschild-Whitt 75 in her study of alternative collectivist organisa- 
tions in the USA, found that the organisations rejected the rational- 
bureaucratic justifications for authority. Authority resided in the collectivity 
as a whole rather than with the individual who held authority through a 
designated position. This notion, she explains, stems from the ancient Anar- 
chist ideal of 'no authority*. It is premised on the belief that social order can 
be achieved without recourse to authority relations. Thus it presupposes the 
capacity of individuals for self-disciplined, cooperative behaviour. Collec- 
tivist organisations routinely emphasise these aspects of human beings. Like 
Anarchists, their aim is not the transference of power from one official to 
another, but the abolition of the pyramid in toto: organisation without hierar- 
chy. Liebcrmann and Borman also found this tendency in self-help groups of 
various kinds, where the sharing and rotation of leadership was common. 
They found 76 that the most frequently occurring activities in the groups arc 
'empathy, mutual affirmation, explanation, sharing, morale building, self-dis- 
closure, positive reinforcement, personal goal setting^and catharsis'. Ac- 
tivities which humanistic psychologists like Rogers would applaud as 
central to the creation of a non-threatening therapeutic, learning environment. 

fcr- * 
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Previously, mention was made of the Anarchistic tendencies within the 
social movements of the 1960s. Participatory democracy was popular Dar- 
ticularly with students and in the women's movement. Oppenheimer 78 ex- 
plains the basic approach as being similar to: small group sociology; Dewey's 
learning theory; psychiatric tradition, particularly Existentialist and Rogerian; 
political traditions of Anarchism and left socialism; Quaker and Gandhian 
tradition of non-violence which assumes that all members are worth hearing, 
hence consensus decision-making. This list of intellectual influences again 
illustrates the point made previously concerning the number of competing 
ideological strands which played a part in the formation of theory and practice 
in the organisations. 

Lovctt takes issue with those who reject all authority as being 'at once 
a delusion and a demand for a kind of total freedom that can only lead 
ultimately to the law of the jungle, which would hardly benefit the oppressed* 
The real question.he believes, is about the derivation of authority. 
The debate in the literature about leadership in voluntary associations is 
captured in the debate around Michels' iron law of oligarchy 80 Michels* 
theory was first published in 19 1 1 . Hi examined the trends in political parties 
and trade unions and came up with the 'law' that 'democracy leads to 
oligarchy, and necessarily contains an oligarchic nucleus'. By oligarchy in an 
organisation is meant control thereof by a few officials in the top hierarchy 
of that organisation. Michels argues that as organisations grow in size they 
become more complex and start requiring leaders with special expertise to 
nm them. A division of labour becomes necessary and suitably qualified 
leaders have to take over the running of the organisaUon. as this happens the 
rank and file lose control of the organisation. Other factors which he believes 
reinforces the tendency towards oligarchy are that leaders, whether of 
proletarian or bourgeois origin, tenaciously cling to office once they have 
acquired it. 

Michels' logic meshes nicely into Weber's notion of charismaUc leader- 
ship and bureaucratic rationalisation, and his compelling vision has become 
the toundation for many organisational theorists. However there arc numbers 
of theorists who challenge his deterministic theory, and do not see oligarchy 
as inevitable. Rothschild- Whitt argues that the value-rational, rather than the 
instrumcntally-rational organisations point to different possibilities Marec 81 
m his study of trade unions points out that the historical conte*', different 
ideologies, and the capacities of the membership, all influence the oligarchic 
or democratic tendencies within organisations. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY , 
Another related concern within voluntary associations is the question ot 
accountability. This is discussed in divergent ways depending on the 
democratic theory that informs the study. On one hand accounmbihtf m the 
voluntary sector is compared to that in the statutory social services, wnereas 
elected officials theoretically are accountable to their electorate voluntary 
associations are minimally accountable through, for example, their annujd 
financial audit. They are unrepresentative bodies.thercfore, it is argued.that 
any transfer of responsibility from statutory to voluntary agencies might mean 
a dimunition of democratic accountability and control. There is acknow- 
ledgement though that the hinder inevitably demands accountability, and in 
the case of the statutory authorities, funding is not normally forthcoming for 
'unpopular causes'. , , om 

Some groups who subscribe to the theory of participatory democracy are 
most concerned with accountability to the members of the collective 
Freeman 84 and Liebermann and Borman 85 in their stud.es showed that the 
implications of the strong internal accountability within the consciousness- 
raising groups led to the groups moving away from their initial pohucal 
objective They became isolated and were not accountable to the broader 
women's movement. In order to counter this tendency greater structure was 
introduced into many of the new groups. This included set topics for -discus- 
sion, a facilitator for the first few sessions, and a time limit on the life of the 
group. Women were encouraged to move on to other activiUcs within the 
movement afterwards. . 

A third perspective on accountability within voluntary associations, 
comes from Marxist critics. The works of Cowley 86 who^desenbes the 
activities of the Camden Community Workshop, and Rabcy, w:;o is con- 
cerned with the struggle for socialism in Montreal, provide useful examples 
of this approach. Cowley describes the leadership in the Workshop as being 
essentially non- authoritarian, although there is'no pretense at neutrality . 
There is a deliberate effort to develop new forms of collective work which 
means that the ways decisions are made, how activities arc accomplished, and 
controlled is of crucial political significance. Both the need for po iticsu 
education of members and for the Workshop to ensure its place as a political 
collective, arc seen as important safeguards against 'slipping into mindless 
activism'. Cowley acknowledges that the organisers arc not collectively 
responsible to any constituency or public. Therefore the maintenance of 
internal accountability and self- criticism, which includes all aspect of the 
work must be a regular feature. But he believes that it is only 'the placing of 
politics in command [which] can offset the lack of real accountability . In 
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addition, the consolidation of links with other groups both locally and nation- 
ally, particularly with trade unions, is overriding importance. In the process, 
he sees the Workshop becoming more public, more open to criticism, more 
accountable for its political work. The actual visibility of the work therefore 
becomes important. 

MOTIVATION 

In the final part of this discussion, the motivation of members in joining 
voluntary associations, and the results of their participation in the organisa 
lions, will be discussed briefly. 

The three major types of incentives which motivate people to belong to 
an organisauon, and which wen- described by Claric and Wilson, 88 are: 
1 • primarily material i.e. money and goods 

2. solidary i.e. prestige, respect, friendship 

3. purposive i.e. value fulfilment 

Freeman and Rothschild-Whitt both find that in social movements and 
collcct.ycc the major incentive is purposive, the solidary incentive is second, 

7oL™T n u- T^Tl ™ ^ 111051 important - ™ e organisations *nd to 
generate a high level of moral commitment. In the collectives it is not part of 
acceptable vocabulary to talk about material gain,so public discussion of such 
motives arc suppressed. The self-exploitation (meagre wages) common in 
collectives and me justification for it (e.g. autonomy, control, Ue^pression) 
^ similar to the small entrepreneur. First and foremost, Rothschild-Whit 

t0 ™u in aItC J matiVC because it offers them 

substantial control over their work. Collective control means that members 
car, structure both the product of their work and the process in conZencc 

HowetT, ' , ™* * * ™ 10 alienating 

" X P a [ a ^ x emerges within those voluntary organisations who value 

to ?■ ^° rdCr 10 succcssfulI y o^rate within these organisa- 

are dS T * * ^^entrepreneurial skiUsfwhich 

are dependent on a certain amount of independent, creative individualism 
Strong urvival skills may also be necessary in an often hostile environment' 

2v? s d a ^ utcs ™l a L timcs conflict wi,h 010 valucs im p Jicit within S: 

Uv,st democracy which require high degrees of either internal or external 
accountability or both, from the members. 

Pcrlman points out that in community development agencies moncv is 

oun iTZ T'? WCl i 3S P° WCr 'P rcsti 8 c -nd I desire forSge Sh 
found that the directors and top staff arc quite well paid, and there is often a 
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degree of competition for the available jobs, which are viewed as channels 
forward mobility. One of the problems is that the agenc.es depend on 
voluntary support in their programmes from people in umloc^. < "tow 
poor. This canfcad to the feeling that some are 'making good' 
oTthe poor. However she believes there is no easy answer as one cannot ask 
wellavetrained minority professionals to work for low salaries.... 

Tanother recent paper Perlman 90 addresses the quesuon of mouvauon 
amongst rank and file members of a community action organisation She 
Cd a coXlexity of beliefs and behaviours which she related to Maslow s 
woTonThie Jchy of needs 91 Members expressed their motivations as 
teing a^ge (a sense of injustice), loneliness (a quest for community), m- 
ScS&norance (a search for understanding, information and increased 
5SS Tnd bck of dignity/self-conHdence (need to feel useful). Each o 
S cTwas expressed to some degree by every person interviewed but 
SfemphSs ranged widely. Perlman entitled her paper, 'Seven voices from 
oToTnTsation', and it demonstrates graphically the coming and some- 
Umes conflicting needs and assumptions amongst rank and file ™mters_ 

The effect of participation within voluntary associauons on the member- 
ship, and the need to develop ways to enhance the capabilities of members to 
participate more effectively, has been the subject of a wide range of waters. 
SueU provides a very useful summary of the research findings on palpa- 
tion which show that people who do participate in an organisation are more 
likely to be active politically, to know more about what is going on tc .fee 
moreeffecUve,and\obehappier(themeaningof which ^undefined). MM 
of the literature suggests the importance of citizen participation »n votantoy 
associations as a means for encouraging adoption of innovation Ranges 
in self-image. It also confirms the research results in studies of voluntary 
organisations which suggest that crisis situations will encourage the _ gr owth 
of opposition organisations and increase their effecuvencss. (This again 
emphasises the importance of the external context to the internal funcnoning 
of the organisations.) 
FDUC ATION AL STRATEGIES 

The ways in which voluntary organisations do, or ought to, encourage the 
participation of members so that leadership qualities are developed, has been 
L focus of little systematic study. This is suprising as the deve opmen of 
leadership has been seen as one of the important functions of voluntary 
associations. This area will be elaborated fully later, as it is a central feme 
in this study. However, for the moment certain pointers which researchers 
have given, will be briefly discussed. 
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T ^ ai ? ument > which »s based on the assumptions imbedded in the 
toeo.7 of parncipatory democracy i.e. that the solution to the problem of 
k?SK Capadty , 0f Participants lies in the democratic method itself, 
SSkSSK S6VeraI . rCSearC ? re 93 Rotkschild-Whitt argues that where 
people do not have participatory habits, it is because they generally have not 
been allowed any substantive control over important decisions, mil ac 

6VidenCC iS n0t yCt COnclusive ' much of * she believes, 
does indicate that the practice of democracy itself develops the capacity for 

JSSS"^ *« P3rtiCipati0n Can change in 

Amongst those who believe in the beneficial results of participation there 
appears to be little discussion as to the form of participation which is required 
in order to achieve the necessary results. Perlman^followin on from her 
d.scussion on motivation of members, believes that all four motivations 
needs would need to be addressed by the organisation. She stated 6 

orS Lot?', 0 , T '""I' through many "P 0 ^ of citizen action 
process,butparucularlythro»igh 1 actions which dc-mystify the authorities and 

s :;rr °i powcr ' 3,1(1 2) imcrnai ^tr y s 

gives every member a chance to be heard, a chance to make mistakes (and to 

DMidDato^i^^ b inhercm COnnict tetwce " action and 

partic patory democracy. (This we saw previously in discussions on the 

^n°n SS " raiSing gr0UPSX SinCC SHC haS P° stulated Zc nec^s 
sary in the organisation, a real paradox emerges. She quotes Oppcnheimen 

l P !in d0 n? XiS !! 1 bCtWCCn democ rauc content of a group and the progress 0 f 
fte group towards a measure of power in the communky. L much dSon 

w n^^ 

we need unity but to achieve unity .t is somcumcs necessary to comorom^ to 
gloss over some important issues ... which shall it be? c °mpromise,to 

full panicioatTontn^^ C ° nSCiousncss of ** ~mbciB and to attain their 
rcisTvrfactors Z^7 M ! Pcr,man ****** *at there are three 
S u^rj^ ,ntcr P rctatIon and internalization. By action, she 

chXnees 1 n P ?** ^ C " 8a8C ta S ° mC aCtivit y or confrontation that 
challenges the normal course of things, they generate no new data for 
re-m erpretation. By reinterpret* ion she means two things. First how much 
attention the organisational style gives to learning from both fatreS 
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victorics,to open discussion and analysis before and after actions, and to 
ongoing leadership development. Second, how well the leaders are able to 
interpret and explain to the membership the connections between what they 
saw happen and why. Making the victory is only part of the challenge, giving 
it meaning is equally important Finally, internalization is used to mean the 
process by which the lessons learned from action and interpretation are 
incorporated into daily operating assumptions and reinforced in people's 
homes or neighbourhoods among trusted friends and relatives. In summary 
her hypothesis is that a change in consciousness will occur in active groups 
which have indigenous leadership with some degree of ideological clarity, 
and a process of internal discussion within die organisation, and a high degree 
of solidarity and friendship with some members of the organisation. 

An interesting observation that Perlman makes, is that as new insights 
have been gained regarding the issue of 'meaning* and consciousness, new 
approaches are evolving in some working class organisations which arc 
' value-based* rather than 'issue-based* . This is similar to developments in the 

more middle class political collectives which have been discussed. People 
feel concerned about the loss of traditional guidelines, culture, and values in 
their lives and are as able to talk ahout. this as they arc to complain about the 
garbage on the street. She points to some groups which arc adapting Freire's 
methods of dialogue and consciousness raising to theirown styles of organis- 
ing. They work to rcinforce ties of culture, trust, and community, within the 
groups rather than in the Alinsky mode which focuses on 'the enemy* out 

there. . 

The postulates made by Perlman are integral to the characteristics of the 
'empowering process', which is the focus of Kindcrvatter's study. After 
reviewing the literature in the fields of self-management, education for 
justice, community organising and participatory approaches, she compiled a 
list of common characteristics which appeared to be central to the empower- 
ing process. She defined 'empowering' as: people gaining an understanding 
of and control over social, economic, and/or political forces in order to 
improve their standing in society. An 'empowering process' is the meaas to 
bring about such understanding and control. In her research she was con- 
cerned with the role of the outside facilitator in the empowering process. 

The eight characteristics she presents as guidelines for the nonformal 
educational approach to empowering. They include: 

1 . Small group structure (emphasis on small group activity and autonomy). 

2. Transfer of responsibility to participants from the facilitator. 
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3 tion iCiPant leaderShip in decision - m aking over all aspects of the organisa- 

4. Outside agent as facilitator who supports the people in doing things 
themselves. & & 

5. Democratic and non-hierarchical relationships and processes. Roles and 
responsibilities are shared. 

6. Integration of reflection and action. Analysis moves to collaborative 
efforts to promote change e.g. problem-solving, planning, skills develop- 
ment, and confrontation skills. 

7. Methods that encourage self-reliance e.g. peer learning, support net- 

8. Improvement of social, economic, and/or political standing results from 
the process. 

From the above, it appears that both Kindervatter and Perlman see the 
process of organising within voluntary associations as a central factor in the 
development of the capacity of members to participate fully in the organisa- 
tions. Involvement in the planning, execution and reflection on the activities 
are seen as important learning processes. In addition they argue that the 
climate needs to be supportive of members who are ignorant or who disagree 
Confrontation plays a part in the learning process, as does the learning of 
organisational skills. Both Kindervatter and Perlman insist on the need for 
action and critical reflection which will include an analysis and an interpreta- 
tion of the action. Perlman points to the importance of the leaders who are 
needed to help give meaning to the action. Kindervatter describes the 
facilitator as acting in a supportive rather than a leadership role. Perlman 
postulates that the action, if it is to raise the political consciousness of the 
participants, must challenge the 'normal course of things', otherwise there is 
no new data generated for reinterprctation. Kindervatter is less specific about 
the kind of action that is required for 'empowering' to occur 

A third educational strategy which has relevance for this discussion, is 
ttiat which has become known as Learning by Participation (LBP). It has been 
developed in relation to work and community experience for scholars, and is 
elaborated m a recent study by the International Movements Towards Educa- 
tional Change. They define LBP as 

an integrative process that includes participation in society, critical reflection on 
mat participation, and the rclauon of experiences to thcorcucal knowledge, while 
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maximizing the participation of learners in decision-making affecting both the 
programme as a whole and their individual activities in the programme. 

While LBP has been conceptualised as a method of learning for scholars 
in community and work experience programmes, where theory and practice 
are linked, it has much in common with the educational strategies which are 
described by Perlman and Kindervatter. LBP consists of participation in 
action critical reflection on that action, and the relating of the practical 
experience and reflections on that experience to theoretical knowledge. It also 
insists on the participation of the people involved in the planning, execution 
and the evaluation of the programmes. All four components are similar to 
those described by Perlman and Kindervatter. The major difference between 
the LBP, as described by lMTE^ and the proposed educational strategy of 
Perlman, is the definition of the action component. Perlman insists on political 
action which will challenge the status quo. Her goal is the raising of the 
political consciousness of participants. (She does not however elaborate on 
her meaning of 'political consciousness'). 1MTEC is not concerned par- 
ticularly with political consciousness raising, but with students being afforded 
the opportunity to exercise 'real responsibility*. 

From the above discussions on the educational strategies of Perlman, 
Kindervatter and LBP, four components which are part of an integrative 
organisational process, have been identified. They are: action, critical reflec- 
tion, theoretical knowledge and participation in decision-making at all levels. 
All three educational theorists insist on participatory democratic organisation- 
al processes. Perlman whose explicit goal is the raising of political conscious- 
ness amongst participants, argues that the type of action that participants 
engage in is important; it should challenge the status quo. The form this should 
take Perlman however does not define. Kindervatter and LBP seem less 
concerned with challenging the political and economic status quo, as with the 
extension of responsibility to the participants for the running of the program- 
mes Kindervatter seems to see the extension of responsibility in the micro 
situation as the first step towards a greater say for participants in other 
institutions in the society. 



IN CONCLUSION 

The permeable boundaries which arc characteristic of voluntary associations, 
emphasise the integrated nature of the organisations with their environments 
In the study of voluntary associations, the importance of the ideological 
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factors has been shown to be important; perhaps as important as the historical, 
political and economic factors. The contested and negotiated meaning of 
democracy within organisations has been suggested as a useful way of 
identifying the complex ideological nexus which exists within each organisa- 
tion. It has also been suggested that by understanding the democratic assump- 
tions of the mcmbers.their theory and practice may be more clearly 
understood, with their assumptions about social change becoming more 
explicit. 

The discussion on educational strategies, which develop the leadership 
potential of all members within voluntary associations, revealed four integra- 
tive processes which theorists argued were essential: action, critical reflec- 
tion, theoretical knowledge and participatory democracy. For the raising of 
political consciousness, Pcrlman argued it was necessary for members to be 
involved in political action. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The aim of Part Three is to identify conceptual tools to be used for the analysis 
of the self-education strategies within the case studies which will be presented 
in Part Five. There is no obvious body of literature which deals with self- 
education within community organsations. The literature which appears to 
offer some promise, and which will be reviewed here, covers the works on 
community adult education. A general discussion of the literature will be 
followed by a more specific focus on three social theorists who have been 
very influenUal within community adult education. They are Ivan Illich, Paulo 
Freire and Antonio Gramsci. Their works represent important ideological 
influences which made an impact on the theory and practice of voluntary 
associations during the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s. 

In Part Two, through the discussions on voluntary associations in general 
and education within voluntary associations in particular, possible analytical 
tools were identified. These were the four integrative processes which were 
argued to be essential in the process of leadership development: action, critical 
reflection, theoretical knowledge and participatory democratic practices It 
was argued that an additional and crucial dimension of activities within 
voluntary associations was the influence of the external context. In the 
following discussions particular attention will be paid to the abovementioned 
aspects in order both to decide on their suitability as analytical tools for our 
purposes and to 'sharpen' them by giving the concepts more nuanced mean- 
ings. 

There are definite limitations to the usefulness of the literature for this 
study which need to be stated briefly. The most obvious limitation is that none 
of the works address the field of study directly. Neither Illich, Freire nor 
Gramsci discuss education within community organisations. Illich is con- 
cerned with education in general, Freire's theory emerges out of work in 
cultural circles' and Gramsci 's most explicit description of adult educational 
practices is based on developments in the Factory Councils All three are 
however, concerned with education for democratic participation but much of 
their wnung remains at a very general level. Therefore, the aim of the review 
of their theoretical works is not to provide a comprehensive critique but to 
identify suitable abstract tools for probing and making sense of the empirical 
data. The final decision on the suitability of the tools to be used will be made 
after reflecting both on the theoretical discussion and the social reality 
conveyed by the emergent empirical data concerning self-education within 
community organisations. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

LITERATURE 




Within the literature Community Education has proved a very difficult 
concept to grasp and define with any certainty. One reason for this is that 
community education is a dimension of social practice, and it is often difficult 
to distinguish between educational and social processes. Another related 
reason for the problem with definition is that community education takes 
many different forms and occurs in a variety of places. It includes informal, 
unplanned educational processes, nonformal activities, and formal program- 
mes: 2 It can form part of, for example, religious, cultural, political, worker, 
university or welfare activities. Because of its diversity it has no one history; 
but we do know that educational activity which today may be labelled 
community education, has been occuring for centuries. 

Within the British literature there have been several attempts to develop 
frameworks for an analysis of community education. However, in my view, 
they all appear to have the same inherent weakness. Within their frameworks, 
they most often define strategics in relation to a political framework. I will 
argue that strategics on their own do not inherently belong to a particular 
political tendency, but can only be seen to 'belong' when analysed in terms 
of Uic specific political goals within a particular situation. 

One of the frameworks that has been referred to on several occasions in 
the literature is that developed by Thomas and Harries-Jcnkins. They present 
a framework in an attempt to interpret the relationship between adult educa- 
tion and social change. They use the well-known dichotomy between the 
conflict and consensus theorists 5 and then place them on a'continuum of 
attitudes', which include the categories revolution, reform, maintenance and 
conservation. They make the point that the categories can be interpreted in 
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different ways, for example, revolution can be both progressive or regressive, 
and it can be violent or passive. 

If we accept Gramsci's theory of the integral state, which will be 
elaborated later, and which, very briefly, describes an ongoing struggle over 
consciousness between the bouigeoisie and the subordinate classes, the 
categories as presented above seem to present a very simplified view of 
reality. The concept of hegemony stands as a critique of these rather static 
categories. In addition the example given about the various interpretations of 
•revolution', points to another problem. This is to do with language. Mercer 6 
argues, when discussing the concept of democracy, that meanings of words 
are negotiated and contested and need to be understood historically. He makes 
the point that the words 4 revolution' and * reform' connote a certain set of 
meanings and possible actions to certain groupings, andnot to othere. He 
argues that the use of these terms no longer serves a constructive purpose in 
political debate, particularly if the concept of the 'integral state' is accepted. 
The emeigence of various social movements in the last twenty years illustrates 
the problem.At what point are the movements revolutionary, at what point 
reformist? Are the ecologists who are fighting to preserve aspects of the 
environment, conservative? It seems that these questions can only be 
answered in relation to political theory and practice. The use of these 
categories in isolation from an elaborated social theory is therefore not very 
useful. 

The two other frameworks which will be discussed briefly, are those 
developed by Barr and Mc Connell. 7 In both frameworks there is an attempt 
to link various critiques of society and political frameworks with community 
education strategies. For example, the'eommunity service' strategy is clas- 
sified as conservative, and 'participatory community activity'is seen as refor- 
mist there are numerous examples which can be drawn on to demonstrate 
that strategies in themselves do not 'belong' to any particular political theory; 
the work of Gramsci, Freire and IUich 8 for example, shows the different and 
complex use of participatory strategies, based on different analyses, with 
different possible outcomes. Jackson 9 in the early 1970s, drawing on 
Gramscian theory, ai^ued for rigorous theoretical educational programmes 
for workers in addition to experience-based approaches. Many adult 
educators, at the time influenced by the atheoretical and pragmatic approach 
which was prevalent, thought of rigorous theoretical programmes as being 
inherently authoritarian and repressive. Therefore Barr and Mc Connell's 
frameworks seem to present an inaccurate relationship of causality between 
social and political theory and educational strategy. 
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In the literature the relationship between adult education and social 
change is a central point of discussion. There is an interesting, observable 
shift in perspective amongst radical educators during the 1970s and early 
1980s Initially adult education, in tandem with community development, was 
seen as a potentially important contributor and promoter of social change. 
However, as we have already observed with the workers in the CDPs in 
Britain by the end of the 1970s there were more consistent calls for adult 
education to be an integral and complementary part of broader political and 
social movements. 

Lovett 10 presents an excellent example of this shift in emphasis. In the 
early 1970s, working in Liverpool which had been declared an Educational 
Priority Area (EPA) by the government, he was concerned with the question 
of the relevance of adult education for the working class. At one point he 
remarks on the novelty of actually being able to respond to what people want 
rather than what employers and institutions expected. This was hardly a 
radical innovation, but working from an institutional base as an adult educator, 
it must have appeared to have great potential. Jackson, however working 
in similar circumstances, soon indicated disillusionment with the localised 
focus He argued that working class education should start as a challenge to 
bourgeois hegemony. Education and research should emerge from 'an explicit 
position regarding active social relations'. 13 

By 1978 Lovett, who was reflecting on experience in Northern Ireland 
where political unrest had started in 1968, was far clearer about the need for 
community education to be 'an arm of community action*. He was looking 
to historical examples, like the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee and 
the Antigonish Movement in Nova Scotia, 13 to illustrate the need for an 
educational movement to be part of a broader social and political movement. 
He argues that community action in Northern Ireland 'has the makings of a 
radical working class movement', however, if it was to realise its potential, it 
needed 'an educational arm*. At this stage in his work, using the university 
as his base, he seems optimistic about community education's role in promot- 
ing social change. , , 
In his most recent work 16 Lovett discusses the development of theory and 
practice in community education and action over the last ten years. He 
discusses the influence of the three educators, Gramsci, Frcire and Illich on 
his work He concludes that for community education to contnbute to radical 
social change, it should help to develop an independent working class culture, 
and this should be done from an independent educational base. The university 
had a limited role to play. He also concluded that committed educators 
required' a sense of social and political purpose; a view of the world as it is 
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and as it could be; a dream of the future and an ability to link this to the 
educational process' . His work which initially was more strongly influenced 
by IUich^nd Freire, now draws heavily on Gramsci. He agrees with 
Jackson's contention that education practice must be constantly interpreted 
in the light of theory. The test of success for community education will be in 
the answer to the questions, who controls? and in whose interests? 

Within both radical community development and community education 
circles, the emphasis shifted during the 1970s from analyses and theories 
concerning the micro processes of the specific projects, to concern for macro 
social and political theory. There was a more sober acceptance of the subor- 
dinate role within movements for social change of education and community 
development. Community workers acknowledged the need to develop their 
programmes within a theoretical understanding of the slate, and within a 
theory of transition. Gramsci, who was a political activist and social theorist 
and who developed his educational theory because of these commiuncnts has" 
become increasingly relevant to contemporary activists 18 

From this very brief survey of the lilcralurc, it is clear that a central focus 
in the literature has been the debate about community education's role in 
social change. Several of the educators had been linked to CDPs or other 
government initiated projects, and were engaged in a public debate with one 
another. The community education literature, therefore, docs not provide a 
comprehensive framework for our purposes, although it docs raise crucial 
issues about the role and function of education within broader social change 
strategy. b 

The next two chapters will analyse the theory and educational practice of 

^r?" 5 ? d GramSCi - Thc aim is 10 idcnlif y conceptual elements/tools 
imbedded m their work which can be used to probe thc empirical material in 
the Present study. Their works will be located briefly within the contexts in 
which they were developed. This will be done because, as has been stated 
previously, educational practices cannot be viewed outside their historical 
social and ideological contexts. As Gclpi 19 says: 

the educational problem is above all a political problem, and that educational 
suatcgics must start out from an analysis of social and political forces . 
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IVAN ILLICH AND PAULO 

FREIRE 



Background: 

The work of Illich and Freire needs to be seen as an integral part of develop- 
ments in the 1960s. As has been described, the 1960s was a time when there 
was a struggle for increased control and self-determination by a wide range 
of movements and institutions in western capitalist countries. It was also a 
time of rapid social change in many Third World countries which were either 
in the throes of national liberation struggles, or had recently attained inde- 
pendence from the colonial powers. 

Both Illich and Freire can be classified as radical humanists. Their work 
was strongly influenced by the intellectual climate of the 1960s which was 
discussed in Chapter Two, and which comprised anti-bureaucratic, anti- 
theoretical, and pragmatic tendencies, which had pluralist, populist and 
anarchist rather than Marxist roots. They are also Christians who have strong 
links with the Catholic Church. Both of them could fairly comfortably fit into 
Ruddock's definition of radicalism. 21 Ruddock argues that radicalism has 
several distinguishing features, some of which are: 

• radicalism has no doctrine; it has no founding father (as opposed to 
Marxism). It is largely atheoretical and has an action-orientated approach 
to problems. 

• radicals arc ready to move to action and they hope to achieve change by 
attacking particular things in society. 

• radicals are suspicious of all forms of government (Anarchists have a 
certain place in the radical tradition). 

• many Marxists are also radicals and vice versa. 
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• radicals often look to 'self-help' and are attracted by the 'small is 
beautiful' thesis. 

The work of Illich and Freire addresses both the First and Third world 
situations. Freire developed his work initially in Brazil and Chile, and Illich 
in the U.S.A., Puerto Rico and Mexico. Their work therefore also needs to be 
viewed within the context of the 'development* debates. 22 

IVAN ILLICH 

Illich's work is the least directly relevant of the three theorists, who are to be 
discussed. However, his work does have some pertinence as it reflects 
important patterns of thought and behaviour which were present in com- 
munity organisations of the 1960s and 1970s. His work has strongly in- 
fluenced liberal thought on education through to the 1980s. 

In this section the focus will centre on a critical understanding of Illich's 
arguments for education for democratic participation. Note will be taken 
particularly of the position in his work of the four integrative processes 
identified in Part Two i.e. action, reflection, theoretical knowledge and 
participatory democracy. His two works, which have had the most impact on 
educational debate, Deschooling Society and Celebration of Awareness, will 
be used as the focus of discussion. 

These two books are the result of his work in Puerto Rico, New York and 
Mexico during the 1950s and 1 960s. His ideas he believes have applicability 
in both the First and Third Worlds/ 3 and as we have noted, they were strongly 
influenced by the social movements in the U.S.A., and developments in the 
Third World. 

An example of his writing can most graphically demonstrate the influence 
of the context on his work. The opening essay in Celebration of Awareness is 
a manifesto, 'a call to celebrate', which was jointly enunciated by and 
reflecting the mood of a group of friends in 1 967. It was a call: 

To celebrate our joint powers to provide all human beings with the food, clothing 
and shelter they need to delight in living. 

To discover with us, what we must do to use mankind's power to create the 

humanity, the dignity and the joyfulncss of each one of us. 

To be responsibly aware of your true feelings and to gather us together in their 

expression. 

We can only live these changes: we cannot think our way to humanity.... 
He continues: 
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But we must also recognize that our thrust toward ^ realiza ^ P i^^ 
hampered by outmoded, industrial-age structures.... We can escape from these 
5S systems. The way ahead will be found by those who are unwilling 
to be constrained by the apparently all-determining forces and 
freedom and power are. determined by our willingness to accept responsibly 

In^fuCew'e must end the use of coercive power and authority: the ability to 
demand action on the basis of one's hierarchical position. 
T?»e^l is to live the future. Let us join together joyfully to celebrate our 
awareness that we can make our life today the shape of tomorrow s future. 

Within this quote a number of the central strands within IUich^s work can 
be identifed. Firstly, he is arguing for 'another development where he 
defines the meaning of development as being the actual improvement m the 
quality of human lives rather than in terms of macro-economic and «Ktal 
growth He is concerned with the humanising of society. Secondly, he believes 
Otat social change can be brought about through the development of self- 
awareness amongst growing numbers of people who are committed o an 
ecologically sound, caring, sharing community. He argues that large 
bureaucratic institutions, like the education system, are major constraining 
factors in the growth and personal development of people. He thus challenges 
the existence of these institutions. „,„„ to „, 
lllich contributed to the ethos of some of the value-rational voluntary 
associations which were discussed in Part Two. Authorityhe places with 
individuals, or counter-culture collectives who can begin to live the future in 
Utopian communities. Feelings are valued more highly than theoretical 
analysis. Self-awareness is a key to a more equal, less oppressive society. 

While lllich addressed himself to a wide range of issues, he was centrally 
involved in the education debates of the time. Whereas many educators ■ 
were concerned with 'relevance', 'the open classroom', 'access for the poor 
etc lllich argued to deschool society, lllich based his theory on two major 
criticisms of schools: firstly, that they deny to majorities socially powerful 
knowledge, particularly knowledge of political economy, and secondly that 
they cripple individuality, spontaneity, creativity, and collective action. He 
was concerned to progress towards 'true' education which involves the 
conscious choice by an individual or group to learn something, to 'school 
oneself. As such it is a sell-determining activity. He said: 

I believe that only actual participation constitutes socially valuable learning, a 
participation by the learner in every stage of the learning process, including not 
only a free choice of what is to be learned and how it is to be learned, but also a 
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free determination by each learner of his own reason for living and learning - 
the pan that his knowledge is to play in his life. 

Based on this position, in Illich *s view a good system of education must 
fulfil at least three purposes. Those individuals or groups who desire to learn 
must have access to adequate resources at any time during their lives, not just 
during the years usually set aside for formal schooling. Thus, technology must 
play a crucial part in the process of deschooled education. Quality education 
must also challenge the ideas of institutional certification by providing access 
for those people who want to share their wisdom with others who might want 
to leam from them. Finally, a system of education that proposes to be excellent 
must furnish an opportunity and the means for individuals to make public any 
issues or challenges they wish to make before the body politic. 28 

In order to fulfil these three purposes Illich proposes networks ofin- 
dividuals or groups that 'facilitate client initiated communication or 
cooperation*. These networks of educational resources are ideal types that are 
more visionary than made to fit existing social arrangements. They include 
the following: 

1. Reference Services to Educational Objects - which facilitate access to 
things or processes used for formal learning. Some of these things can be 
reserved for this purpose, stored in libraries, rental agencies, laboratories 
and showrooms like museums and theatres; others can be in daily use in 
factories, airports, or on farms, but made available to students as appren- 
tices or on off hours. 



2. 



Skill Exchanges - which permit persons to list their skills, the conditions 
under which they are willing to serve as models for others who want to 
leam these skills, and the addresses at which they can be reached. 

Peer-Matching - a communications network which permits persons to 
describe the learning activity in which they wish to engage, in the hope 
ot nnding a partner for the enquiry. 

References Services to Educators-at-large - who can be listed in a 
directory giving the addresses and self-descriptions of professionals 
para-professionals, and freelancers, along with conditions of access to 
their services. Such educators could be chosen by polling or consulting 
their former clients. 

Illich has little desire to make these proposals into recipes. He believes that 
once the vision is established, given his underlying faith in the nature of 
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individuals as striving for 'self-realization', there will be a growing motiva- 
tion to fulfil the possibilities inherent in the alternatives he proposes. 

Education for democratic participation means for IUich the provision of 
equal access to educational facilities and resources regardless of educational 
background, social class, colour or creed. Certification, he ai^ues, should not 
be the mechanism for grading, classifying and sorting people for different 
positions in the labour market Illich in this approach makes some similar 
assumptions lo the contemporary democratic theorists who were discussed in 
Chapter Three. Equal statutory rights are seen as a central consideration for 
the equalising of educational opportunity. 

He docs also argue, as noted above, for 4 participation by the learner in 
every stage of the learning process'. He believes that the most valuable 
learning often takes place through experience rather than instruction. How- 
ever, he does not discuss the involvement of learners in the decisions around, 
for example, the technology to be used in the learning process although he is 
concerned about the distribution of power in the learning relationships. Thus, 
he argues that anyone who is willing and able should be allowed to teach. Peer 
learning is emphasised. He sees the role of educator as having to take different 
forms. At times, particularly with the teaching of skills, rote learning may be 
approriate, while at other times 'the educational guide or master is concerned 
with helping matching partners to meet so that learning can take place.' 

Critical discussion 

Many of the Marxist commentators, who are critical of Illich, criticise the lack 
of a coherent theory in his work. They are critical of the negative formulation 
of the problem, which nc er moves beyond negation, and they argue that he 
has a naive and simplisti • vi?w of social change. Some of their criticisms 
perhaps would hold good or other radicals as well. 

Gintis 31 points out thai the strengths of Illich's analysis lie in his consis- 
tent and pervasive methodology of negation. He demystifies many of essential 
elements in the liberal capitalistsocicties: consumption, education, the welfare 
state and corporate manipulation. But his failure is that he refuses to pass 
beyond negation. He never moves on to a syntlicsis. Only in one sphere does 
he go beyond negation, and that is with technology, which he sees as having 
some potentially liberating educational functions. Gintis argues that his 
failure to move beyond negation is an implicit affirmation of the deepest 
charatcristics of the existing order. For example, by rejecting schools Illich 
embraces a commodity-fetishist cafeteria- smorgasbord ideal for education, 
and he affirms a utilitarian individualistic conception of humanity. 
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An acknowledgement of the political nature of knowledge is central to 
Illich 's argument. Therefore making knowledge accessible is a political act. 
In schools, he argues, knowledge has become a commodity, and 'knowledge 
capitalism' has become an acceptable rationale for the distribution of jobs and 
income . Knowledge he recognises as being both explicit and implicit, as 
with the hidden curriculum in the schools. Barrow 33 believes that Illich has 
4 a very hazy view of what he means by knowledge', and he has an over- 
simplified picture of the acquisition of knowledge. Barrow aigues that rather 
than just access to * facts \ education should be most concerned with the 
development of people's capacity to handle ideas. Giroux 34 gives the essence 
of radical education as: 

its ability to help students move critically within their own subjectivity and to 
break with the 'commonsense' assumptions that tie them to the dominant 
structures of power and control.... 

Illich does not seem to appreciate the pervasiveness of bourgeois 
hegemony and the need for an active strategy for the raising of consciousness 
amongst the people. He does not question the value bias which may be present 
in his technological, alternative sources of knowledge. Having previously 
acknowledged the political nature of knowledge, his lack of discussion of the 
political values which will be present in his Utopian systems, is contradictory. 
In these systems he seems to take knowledge and information as neutral. 

Giroux sees two major positions which characterise the Educational 
left': on the one hand there are content- focussed radicals and, on the other, 
strategy-based radicals. The content- focussed radicals define radical peda- 
gogy by their insistc ice on the use of Marxist-based, theoretical perspectives 
to demystify the dominant ideology. On the other hand, the strategy-based 
group defines radical pedagogy as the development of 'healthy', non-alienat- 
ing social relationships. The latter position, into which Illich would fit more 
comfortably, springs from a long tradition of thought including such diverse 
notables as Rousseau, Carl Rogers, and Erich Fromm. (It is also the tradition 
on which arguments for the theory of participatory democracy s.e based.) 
Steeped in what can be generally termed radical humanism, this group 
acknowledges the oppressive power and control exercised by institutions such 
as schools. They therefore arc inclined to stress humanistic social arrange- 
ments at the expense of radical content. Contcnt-focussed radicals, who are 
concerned to present the 'correct' analysis, on the other hand, have divorced 
content from process. Giroux argues that what is needed in radical education 
is a definition of knowledge which recognizes it to be not only a body of 
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conceptual thought, but also as a process which demands ■•«^*g££ L 

Sips. Bom Gramsci and Freire have recognised 

degrees, but Illicit is concerned mainly that people have free choice in what 

^Mch^T'term 'hidden curriculum' to categorize the unstated but 

but he never attempts an analysis of this phenomenon. The assumptions mat 
teseern r m L£eunat^ 

deSS from their personal freedom and space for creativity. Ananalysis of 
le^IpSen capitalist social relations and the hidden cumouhrm 
fmissmg Therefore his solution i.e. to deschool society, is not based on a 

SI which ignores the importance of economic, pohucal and ideological 

his solution with his critique of society in any coherent way. His radical 
ends up being aLonca!, individualistic, and with nc .dialectical 
Lon of knowledge which can lead on to collccuve social ■ cuoa 

Illich's 'networking strategies', which do not take into account UK 
conmcmalnamreofsocietybutencourageaconscnsualv,ew,becamerx)pular 

aZgs? certain adult educators and community organsiauons dunng the 
1970s and are still influential in the 1980s. 

taliSS of this chapter, which was to identify possibleconceptual 
took L theanalysis of the case studies, brief comment is necessary on the 
pl°ace whSh Sour integrative passes of action, reflects teo^* 
knowledge and participatory democratic practices have within Ilhch s theory 
TlUch does not refer to the micro educational processes. Therefore only 
geri^ comment is possible. The 'action' component within his visionary 
SoTprocess .Sates largely to the retrieval of information and learn ng 
SSSo, Uugh experience. The process is highly "*«*^ * 
self-directed The 'action' which would be required to bnng about the new 
to stiess acts of negation rather than any constructive pohucal 
Tction He also encourages people to form Utopian communis where the 

theory and practice He highlighus the 

The development of theory is not siressc . , b ,£„,„. „ r 

need for 'facts' and 'skills' but he docs not argue for particular facts or 
Sis' He seems to imply that they are politically neutral concepts. It is the 
refrieval of Sets rather than the development of the capacity to work with 
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Weas which is emphasised. 'Reflection' on action, as pan of the learning 
CetS SPeCifiCaUy 31111011811 he ^ es d ° ^ 

asne^S^.w StreSS ^ ^P 0 ^ of ^ participationof leameis in all 

W eSr^ n? USe - ° f teChnoIog y ** definiti °n of 

eS atd Participatory democratic processes are not 
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PAULO FREIRE 

There is no doubt that Freire has been a highly significant figure in adult 
education over the last fifteen years. His work has had particular appeal for 
radical adult educators because of his emphasis on the polincal nature ot 
educatioa However, the widespread expression of interest in his ideas raises 
questions. For example, why are people happy to accept Freire when they are 
opposed to Marxism in general? Is his approach in fact as radical as has been 
claimed*^ 

In this section, the main thrust of Freire's theories with their underlying 
philosophical assumptions will be elaborated in order to identify Freire s 
views on education for democratic participation. Special attention will be 
given to the part played within his educational theory to the integrauve 
processes of action, critical reflection, theoretical knowledge and par- 
ticipatory democracy. The democratic theories which are imbedded within 
his writings will be identified in order to relate the micro educational proces- 
ses to his broader theories of social change. During the course of discussions, 
the questions that were raised above, will be addressed. 

During the period of the reformist government of President Goulart in 
Brazil Freire participated in the debate about national development and he 
was associated with the radicals in the Catholic Church. As coordinator of the 
National Literacy Programme in 1963 he developed plans to include twenty 
thousand groups in the literacy programme. But in April of 1964 the military 
overthrew President Goulart Freire was imprisoned for seventy-five days 
because his literacy programme was seen by the military as politically 
subversive He then went into exile in Chile. Thus Freire was working and 
writing about a society that was in a stare of transition. Freire acknowledges 
die importance of such a time, he says: J 

The time of transition involves a rapid movement in search of new themes and 
new tasks. In such a phase man needs more than ever to be integrated with his 
reality. If he lacks the capacity to perceive the 'mystery' of the changes, he will 
be a mere pawn at their mercy. 

Brazil, in the 1950s and early 1960s, was precisely in this posmon of moving 
from one epoch to another.... 

Freire saw the importance of this phase of history as crucial where, in 
Kuhn's sense, there were competing paradigms. He saw education as central 

38 

at this time: 
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Thus, in that transitional phase, education became a highly important task Its 
potenual force would depend above all upon our capacity to participate in the 
dynamism of the transitional epoch. 

He argued that Brazil had been a 'closed society' which was in the 'process 
of opening*. During this time the society began to polarise: 

Men and institutions began to divide into two general categories - reactionaries 
and progressives.... The deepening of the clash between old and new encouraged 
a tendency to choose one side or the other; and the emotional climate of the time 
encouraged the tendency to become radical about that choice. 

Freire described Brazilians as having no experience of democracy Brazil 
had a history of a 'closed, colonial, slavocratic, reflex, and anti-democratic 
society. He believed that the people had to learn democratic behaviour 
througn the experience of it. He advocated their participation in a range of 
voluntary associations: 

I was convinced that the Brazilian people could learn social and political 
responsibility only by experiencing that responsibility, through intervention in 
the desuny of their children's schools, in the destinies of their trade unions and 
places of employment, through associations, clubs, and councils, and in the life 
of their neighbourhoods, churches and rural communities by actively participat- 
ing in associations, clubs, and charitable societies. 

They could be helped to learn democracy through the exercise of democracy; 
for that knowledge, atove all others, can only be assimilated experientially 
Nothing threatened the correct development of popular emergence more than an 

SSn, Wh ; Ch f3iled 10 0fTcr opportunities for the analysts 

debate of problems, or for genuine participation; one which not only did not 
identify with the trend toward democratization but reinforced our lack of 
democratic experience. 

It was the desire to contribute to the development of a truly participative 
sociay that was a strong motivation behind the development of Freire's work 
He wanted to take advantage of the period of transition in order to democratize 
the education process: 

I was concerned to take advantage of that climate to attempt to rid our education 
of its wordiness, its lack of faith in the student and his power to discuss, to work 

Se'Sf ^r^,^ dcmo : ratic •*«*■ a* founded on faith in men, on 
die bchef that they not only can but should discuss the problems of their country 
of their continent, their world, their work, the problems of democracy itself: 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Education is an act of love, and thus an act of courage. It cannot fear the analysis 
of reality or, under pain of revealing itself as a farce, avoid creative discussion. 

Freire's ideas are accessible in English in five books and numerous 
articles. His first three books Education for Critical Consciousness (1967), 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed and Cultural Action for Freedom (1970) and half 
of the fifth book The Politics of Education (1985) relate to his experiences in 
Latin America in the 1960s. In 1978 he published Pedagogy in Process based 
on his experience in assisting with the national literacy programme in Guinea- 
Bissau in 1975-1976. This book provides evidence of a significant develop- 
ment in his thinking which is reflected in his mode of analysis and expression. 
Before moving on to the philosophical influences within his work it is 
necessary to describe briefly the adult education method which Freire has 
developed to put his theory into practice. His method is elaborated in detail 
in Education for Critical Consciousness and in Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 

One of the most important things about Freire is that he not only presents 
educational theory but also describes its practical implications. This is in line 
with one of his main ideas, namely that the practices of adult educaion reflect 
political and philosophical assumptions: 41 'All educational practice implies 
a theoretical stance on the educator's part This stance in turn implies ... an 
interpretaion of man and the world.' 

Freire's method was centrally concerned with consciousness raising; that 
is the process whereby learners develop a critical understanding of their 
society and an awareness of how to change it. His approach can therefore not 
be reduced to techniques and methods, although he does stress certain 
educational forms and processes. 

His method developed initially through the establishment of 'culture 
circles'. The method was, after six months, used in the teaching of literacy. 
Literacy he saw as an area of education which taught essential skills, and 
through the process, could teach participative behaviour. The 'culture circles' 
provided the structures in which a problem-posing approach to education 
could be undertaken. In the 'culture circles' instead of a teacher there was a 
coordinator, instead of pupils there were group participants, instead of lectures 
there was dialogue, instead of syllabi there were learning units based on 
specific, politically relevant problems. Through the culture circles they at- 
tempted through group debate either to clarify situations or to seek action 
arising from that clarification. The approach developed in the culture circles 
was applied to the literacy classes. Through teaching adults how to read they 
were attempting to move the learners from a naive to a critical attitude. They 
believed that: 4 
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The more accurately men grasp true causality, the more critical their under- 
standing of reality will be. Their understanding will be magical to the degree that 
they fail to grasp causality. Further, critical consciousness always submits that 
causality to analysis: what is true today may not be so tomorrow. Naive 
consciousness sees causality as a static, established fact, and thus is deceived in 
its perception. 

The assumption underlying their approach was that critical understanding 
leads to critical action. The method used to move people to a critical position 
was 'an active, dialogical, critical and criticism -stimulated method'. It was 
the process of 'conscientization'. 

Frcire's philosophical foundation for his educational practice is 
elaborated in Pedagogy of the Oppressed. It is a position which very much 
reflects the intellectual milieu of Brazil in the early 1960s. It is an explicitly 
eclectic position whichdraws on three closely related intellectual currents of 
the twentieth century - radical Christian theology, existentialism, 
phenomenology, and humanist Marxism. 

Frcire's view on Christianity is that it entails a commitment to social 
action against exploitation and oppression. As he put it in an interview 43 'the 
role of the church must be the role of liberation, of the humanisation of 
humankind'. His use of concepts such as witness, rebirth, and the Easter 
experience derive from ChrisUanity. His philosophical position also incor- 
porates cxistential-phcnomcnological ideas. His stress on interpersonal rela- 
tions and dialogue derive from this perspective, as does his concern with 
consciousness and the way people construe the world. As he says: 4 'Reality 
is never just simply the objective datum, the concrete fact, but it is also man's 
perception of it.* His use of concepts such as inter- subjectivity, intentionality 
and authenticity derive via this philosophical route. 45 Finally, his position also 
includes the thinking of humanist Marxists, for example, in its emphasis on 
praxis and the need for a Utopian vision to negate existing capitalist society 
Concepts such as praxis, alienation and dialectics he derives from Marxism 

With this brief introduction toFreire the specific role of action, reflection 
Uicorcucal knowledge and participatory democracy will provide the foci for 
lurthcr critical discussion of his approach to education. 

Critical discussion 

At the centre of Frcire's educational approach is a conception of man - man 
standing on his own fect as an active enquirer, rather than a passive receiver 
of die ideas of others. He believes that all people are capable of sustaining a 
cntical relationship with their environments, and that through reflection and 
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action they will be able to de-mystify oppressive knowledge. He belte-es that 
people are different from animals because they are able to detach themselves 
from their natural and social environment, and then act to change iL People 
are continually in a process of action and reflection Thus thecentral concept 
of Freire 's epistemology is praxis, that is, conscious action. 

The act of knowing involves a dialectical movement which goes from 
action to reflection and from reflection upon action to a new action. For the 
learner to know what he did not know before, he must engage in an authentic 
process of abstraction by means of which he can reflect on the action-object 
whole, or, more generally, on forms of orientation in the world. 

For Freire, praxis unites thought and action and hence avoids the separa- 
tion of these which leads either to empty theorising or to mindless activism 
It leads him to conclude that education musthelp people in the process of 
objectifying the world, critically understanding it, and acting to change it. His 
approach is therefore an explicit attempt to embody the theory of knowledge 
based on praxis. 47 It centres on dialogue, a process in which the educator and 
learner search for knowledge together. This search, being based on praxis, 
presupposes not only intellectual work but also action. 

Freire's conception of education is in direct contrast to the concept of 
education as an act of transmission and transference of knowledge. Freire 
criticises traditional narrative forms of education as oppressive and likens 
them to a system of 'banking'. He suggests that education which follows this 
mode 48 

becomes an act of depositing in which the students arc the depositories and the 
teacher is the depositor. Instead of communication the teacher issues communi- 
ques and 'makes deposits' which the students patiently receive, memorise and 
repeat. This is the 'banking' concept of education, in which the scope of action 
allowed to the student extends only as far as receiving, filing, and storing the 
deposits.... 

His critique of banking education rests on the v'ew that the teacher as 
'narrator' encourages a otic-way dependence of the student upon the teacher. 
The memorising and regurgitation of 'facts' creates, and maintains, a gulf 
between teacher and taught. Freire argues that such a process is anti-dialogical 
and therefore anti-educational on the grounds that 'dependency' presents a 
contradiction and an obstacle to 'authentic free thinking and real 

, 49 

consciousness . 

This 'banking education' regards knowledge as static and learners as 
passive. Freire's writings are a critique of this approach. His method derives 
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from his epistemology and the idea of praxis. The whole process of problem- 
posing and decodification is based on this theory. 

The concept of praxis, particularly in the earlier works, tends to be 
abstract and can thus be criticised from a Marxist perspective for the promo- 
don of idealism which overemphasises human freedom to bring about social 
change. Content is not given to the 'theory and practice' beyond the cur- 
riculum needing to be based on actual needs and real problems relating to the 
context. The 'action' is also unspecified. However, in Pedagogy in Process 
- Freirc makes more explicit both the content of the practice and its determining 
context. For example, he acknowledges the role of the party in social trans- 
formation and the necessary relationship in Guinea-Bissau of education as 
part of the process of production. 

Before moving on to discuss Freirc 's approach to the use of theory, there 
is one cnuque of 'conscientization' which should be noted. The critique raises 
the quesuon of the nihilist tendencies within the process of 'conscientization' 

In a paper by Bowers 'Culture against itself: nihilism as an element in 
recent educational thought', 51 he develops an argument which raises ques- 
Uons about die process of consciousness-raising, which sets out to question 
and demystify all aspects of an individual's existential and historical situation 
He is critical of the promotion of 'discontinuity' which undermines 'tradition- 
al cultural defences against nihilism'. He argues that educational practice 
which promotes the critically reflexive person as the centre of a social change 
strategy, and which docs not provide for the recognition and establishment of 
any form of authority outside of the reflective judgement of theindividual 
will be unable to ensure that the individual will accept the moral authority of 
important social groups. This would be dirccUy counter to a Marxist theory 
of class struggle. 

Bowers states that the basic orientations of the neo-Romantic (for ex- 
ample Ilhch) and liberation theories of education that contribute to the 
nihilistic dissolution of the cultural foundations of belief are: an emphasis on 
selt-realization, the locating of authority within the individual, a ideological 
view of change that makes tradition appear as an obstruction to progress that 
must be overcome, and a view of individualism that ignores the formative 
ground of culture. He suggests that a theory of education that reduces the 
nihilist tendencies must provide a theoretical basis for understanding the 
hmitations of setting the individual against culture and tradition. There must 
be recognition that die individual is not an autonomous entity, but an intcr- 
subjective being (in the phenomenological sense), or an 'individual-com- 
munal being ,n Marx's terms. He argues that instead of allowing the 
educational experience to turn inward towards subjectivity, on the assumption 

So 
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that 'speaking a true word' represents a progressive information of the 
world, Ae p^ject of consciousness-raising can lead to a more thought^ 
awareness of how the present pattern of thinking originated in the Past He 
gives the example of people understanding the foundations of a democrat* 
polity which can strengthen commitment to communal values that are sub- 
stantively different from the nihilistic value of self-interest 5 Bowers argu- 
ment, although framed quite differently, is remarkably similar to the argument 
Gramsci uses for school education to be an initiation into the history of 
philosophical thought 53 Bowers, however docs not extend his theory to 
include political practice, as Gramsci does. He remains at _the Geological 
level where 'restoring the sense of community' is an educational rather than 
a political and economic act His paper does however raise some very 
important questions for radical educators like Freire, and for community 
educators and activists who are attempting to develop collcctivist models of 

0r8 ^ a ia 0 ck of clear theoretical formulations in Freire 's work is pointed out 
in different ways and from different perspectives. It is clearthat one of Freire |S 
strengths is that he addresses educational issues as political ones. For him, tne 
fact of domination in Third World nations, as well as the substantive nature 
of that domination, is relatively clear. Consequently, as Giroux points out, 
his analysis of the socio-political conditions of domination are confined to 
both an acknowledgement and a strong rhetorical indictment. This presents 
two major problems. Firstly, he docs not present his arguments within a 
defined theory of the state, nor does he seem to have a coherent theory o 
transition. This results in the relationship between his pedagogy and social 
action being left vague and unclear. As we have seen in Part One of the study, 
this can result in groups staying at the consciousness-raising stage, ana never 
moving on to political action. Secondly, the conditions and nature of domina- 
tion are not explored in any depth; the extent of ideological hegemony does 
not appear to be fully appreciated. Conscientization seems to refer to the 
process of overcoming a 'state of false consciousness' with only the 
'oppressed' having a 'fragmented consciousness'. This is in contrast to the 
more detailed and analytical concept of 'commonsense', developed by 
Gramsci. Freire uses the two simple categories of 'oppressed and 
'oppressors* which, as Rude 55 points out, are very inadequate for describing 
the complexities of societies. Gramsci moves .way Horn these categories and 
talks about 'commonsense' because he breaks down the gross dichotomy into 
more complex divisions. He talks more specifically about classes and class 
alliances. 
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Freire develops his theory of cultural domination and cultural action for 
freedom from his analysis of consciousness. He distinguishes three levels of 
consciousness: 'magic consciousness', 'naive consciousness* and 'critical 
consciousness*. He states that 'to understand the levels of consciousness we 
must understandcultural-historical reality as a superstructure in relation to an 
infrastructure . However, as mentioned above, he stays at the level of 
generalities as he does not use the concepts of Marxist analysis to identify 
more precisely the context of different levels of consciousness. Freire thus 
locuses on the plane of consciousness to the neglect of the economic basis 

The position of the teacher or coordinator in Freire's method further 
illustrates his approach to theory. The task of the teacher is to challenge the 
teamers to move to a level of critical consciousness. The problem-posing 
method, wh.ch is based on dialogue and which must avoid manipulation is 
used to achieve this. But what is the basis for the teacher's challenge? The 
basis must be a theory concerning society where the ruling class ideology 
obscures reality and the teacher's role is to reveal this ideology. But it is over 
the i question of a 'correct theory' where Freire is most ambivalent A tension 
» <n»nbfe between his humanist opposition to imposition and historical 
materialism. He is reluctant to acknowledge the superiority in terms of 
theoretical understanding of the teacher. 

As he asserts: 'And critical perception cannot be imposed' 57 In Peda- 
gogy in Process Freire does acknowledge that popular wisdom can at times 

^IZnK 1 !?. ? CSC T lanCCS U mUSt Corrcctcd - Hc has in more ™ent 
statements argued that educators must share their theorcucal knowledge with 

L E3 nn PraCCSS ^ d ° CS n0t dCny inCqUalit * of Pledge but one which 
^out: 58 PCratlVC dem ° CratiC Prindp,CS ° f P° WCn As Youn ^ 

iSI^TS 5 ° f 1X51118 t5? h ? iS " 0t non -dircctivc - that is likewise an 
illusion, the opposite both of manipulation and spontaneity is critical and 
democrauc participation by the learners.... § 

Freire's ambivalence to the teacher having a superior theory reflects his 

SeoT SP PrcVCmS Wm fr ° m idCntif >' in S foTexampTe ^ 

h ° ? 7r Can I most comprehensively expose the ideology of the nil ng 
class and thus provide the basis for critical education g 

Frcre'sposiUonon'acUon'isalso unclear particularly in his earlier work 

Jt 8 ° 8 V n PrOCeSS dCVCl0pS his P° sition althou gh thcrc are still criticisms 
of the amb.gu.ues in his writings. Gleeson, Walker and Giroux 59 all commcn 
on Freire's fadure to elaborate on the relationship which he saw between Sic 
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educational processes and revolutionary action. Gleeson lists a series of 
questions which he believes remain unanswered by Freire. For example, what 
does he mean by 'authentic', 'true* or 'real* consciousness? How can he be 
sure that conscientized revolutionaries will not become oppressors themsel- 
ves? To what extent can radical, literate peasants, untrained in guerilla tactics 
and without organised military strategics, be capable of resisting government 
troops? In addition Gleeson believes that he does not seem to explore 
satisfactorily the relationship between the revolutionary leadership and the 
masses Neither is the relationship between intellectuals and the masses 
developed with any thoroughness. Jim Walker,™ in his critique of Freire's 
political theory, particularly as expressed in Pedagogy in Process: The Utters 
to Guinea-Bissau, usefully analyses these issues. 

For Freire, it seems that the same principles govern the roles of both the educator 
and the revolutionary leader. Apart from the military aspects of the revolutionary 
leadership, he sees the roles as being very similar. He regards the petty bourgeois 
nature of the leadership as almost inevitable. The leaders are typically profes- 
sionals and intellectuals who renounce their class origins and join the oppressed. 
Freire builds up an elaborate theory of dialogue and communication to bridge 
the gap between leaders and people. This is the essence of their relationship. 

It is only in his writings on Guinea-Bissau that he elaborates at any length 
on the role of the political party. Walker believes that he accepts as un- 
problematic the all-encompassing role of the party as developed by Cabral. 
He takes the Guinea-Bissau people to be homogeneous. He docs not develop 
his analysis of the relationship between the leaders and the people beyond the 
importance of the dialogical relationship and the need for moral attentiveness 
and application to duty on the part of the leaders. While in his later work Freire 
does elaborate on his view of revolutionary action there is no systematic 
account of the conditions of revolution, the form of political organisation or 
the programme of action. A central and important weakness in Freirc's work 
is the lack of a theory of social change and the lack of specification about the 
goal of social change. His work also lacks a clearly spelt out vision of his 
ideal, future society. These deficiencies cloud Freire *s work. They leave the 
readers to make many assumptions in their search for his social theory and 
they leave room for misinterpretation and confusion. His eclecticism allows 
his work to be used by a wide range of people from very different philosophi- 
cal perspectives. 

Finally, we turn to the relationship of Freire *s pedagogy to 'participatory 
democratic practices*. From the discussion thus far it is clear that Freire is 
centrally concerned with the development of democratic theory and practice. 
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Education occurs through active participation both in the structured learning 
situation and in political, social, cultural and economic activities. The relation- 
ship between coordinator and learner is based on •dialogue'. There is an 
emphasis on the equality of all concerned. As already mentioned there in 
ambivalence in his writing about the role of leadership in the educational 
process. While his theory has been influenced by the Existential- 
Phenomenological, Marxist, radical Christian and Humanist schools of 
philosophical thought it would seem that the radical Christian-Humanist 
influence is stronger than the Marxist. This can be seen in his appeals to 
•humanity' and 4 freedom * in his analysis rather than grounding his argument 
in a theory of the state. This leads to a promotion of an atheoretical tendency, 
with a concentration on the individual who holds authority. 

In summary 

Freire seems to draw more on the participatory theory of democracy than on 
the liberal or Marxist theories which were described in Chapter Three. While 
he aligns himself firmly with the oppressed, he does not place class struggle 
and political action at the centre of his theory. In his later writings links with 
the revolutionary movements were seen as crucial, although the form they 
should take, and the role of education within them, was not developed by 
Freire. The creation of critical thinkers, who would be'actore* in the world, 
was a primary objective. The internal participatory educational process was 
elaborated in detail and while Freire 'stressed the need for political clarity ... 
rather than techniques and methods' 61 his work does tend to argue for the 
correct method within the radical educational process. The tension between 
not wanting to impose ideas on learners and teaching the correct theory runs 
through his work. 

One of the implications of this tension within his work for organisations 
using his theory, may be the priority given to internal accountability rather 
than external accountability, with a concomitant lack of a collective view of 
social change strategics. Equality in relationships, and the processes of action 
and reflection, can become ends in themselves even though the rhetoric may 
be militant. 
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ANTONIO GRAMSCI 



Background 

Gramsci's central and ongoing concern was the revolutionary transformation 
of Italian society. During his active political life-time, World War 1, the 
Russian revolution, the possibility for a socialist revolution and the nse of 
fascism, had all been integral to his experience. In prison from 1927 until his 
death in 1937, Gramsci grappled with and reflected on these experiences. He 
believed that in order to transform the present it is necessary to know its distant 
origins For this reason he felt that in order to understand the victory of fascism 
and to find ways to transform the state, he needed to study the formation of 
the Italian state, the lack of political unity in the Italian bourgeoisie, and the 
absence of a genuine bourgeois-democratic revolution in Italy. 

Gramsci's views on adult education are intimately linked to his views on 
the state The most explicit reference to adult education is made in connection 
with the Factory Councils in northern Italy in 1920 and there is very limited 
material in English on the Factory Council movement. Because his educa- 
tional theories arc integrated with Ms social theories, it is necessary to 
understand his theory of the state and flowing from that, his theory of social 

transition. . . 

The aim of this chapter, as with the previous one, is to explore tne 
relevance of the analytical tools which have been identified as potentially 
being used to probe the empirical data. This will be done through a discussion 
of Gramsci's views on education for democratic participation. 

Gramsci's theory of the state 

Gramsci took Marx and Engel's concept of hegemony in civil society and 
made it a central theme of his own version of the functioning of the capitalist 
system He elevated what he called 'hegemony' to a predominant place in the 
science of politics, and in so doing he emphasised much more than earlier 
writers the role of ideology in perpetuating class relations and preventing the 
development of working class consciousness. By so doing he also broadened 
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the meaning of politics to include 'base and superstructure'. 62 He assigned to 
the state part of the function of promoting a single bourgeois concept of reality. 
He therefore, gave the state a more extensive role in perpetuating the class 
structure than orthodox Marxists. They saw the state as primarily a repressive 
force which was an arm of the ruling class. Gramsci saw the mass of workers 
as being able to develop class consciousness themselves, but he also saw the 
obstacles to consciousness as more formidable in western societies than Lenin 
had imagined. It was not merely lack of understanding of their position in the 
economic process that kept workers from comprehending their class role, nor 
was it only the 'private' institutions of society, such as religion, which were 
responsible for keeping the working class from self-realization, but it was the 
state itself that was involved in reproducing the relations of production. In 
other words the state was much more than the coercive apparatus of the 
bourgeoisie; it included ideological hegemony of the bourgeoisie. 

The importance of the state as an apparatus of hegemony for Gramsci is 
therefore still rooted in the class structure defined by and tied to the relations 
m production. This is the key to understanding Gramsci. 63 Gramsci provides 
an analysis of historical development which rejects the narrower Marxist 
version of civil society as incomplete and not relevant to the western situation. 
But at the same time he does not deny that ideology is intimately connected 
to relations in production: 

... for though hegemony is ethical-political, it must also be economic, must 
necessarily be based on the decisive nucleus of economic activity. 

It is not the separation of ideology from the economic base which Gramsci 
stresses, but rather the dialectical relation between them. He uses the concept 
of 'historic bloc' to describe this unity. 

Hegemony and the hegemonic function of the state emanates from both 
the nature of the bourgeoisie as an ideologically all -encompassing class and 
its particular position of economic power in capitalist society. It is Gramsci 's 
treatment of hegemony which explains the development, or lack of develop- 
ment, of working class consciousness, so important to any Marxist political 
analysis. 

Gramsci raises man's thought (consciousness) to a newly prominent place 
in Marxism. Control of consciousness is as much or more an arena of political 
struggle as control of the forces of production: 65 

Furthermore, another proposition of the philosophy of praxis (as he called 
Marxism) is also forgotten: that 'popular beliefs' and similar ideas are themsel- 
ves material forces. 
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The state therefore as an instrument of bourgeois domination must be involved 
in the struggle over consciousness, must be an intimate participant in that 
struggle. Bourgeois development is not only carried out through the develop- 
ment of the forces of production but through hegemony in the arena of 
consciousness . The state is involved in this extension, not only in the coercive 
enforcement of bourgeois economic power but also through consent He 
emphasises the active role of the dominant class in perpetually reproducing 
its hegemony and suggests that it is not only the progressive forces tlr.t have 
to carrVouta'warofposition'.butalso the the dominant class. Gramsci argues 
that the bourgeoisie will only resort to the coercive power of the state if they 
cannot obtain consent. The coercive forces otherwise rem am in the back- 
ground, normally acting as a system of enforcement and threat but not overt 
coercion, except in certain circumstances. . , 

If the arena of consciousness for Gramsci is the pnmary struggle between 
the dominant and subordinate classes, then how do things change? Hov.do 
the subordinate classes overcome the hegemony of the dommant classes? In 
order to understand Gramsci's answer to these questions I will describe the 
role of intellectuals, the concept of commonsense, and the role of the revolu- 
tionary party, as part of a theory of transition. Examples of his own pracuce 
will also be described. 

Theory of transition 

Gramsci's analysis of intellectuals is part of his analysis of the state. He saw 
them as the important cog needed to come to intellectual grips with the 
political and civil society' which makes up the state. A primary concern for 
him was the creation of organic intellectuals of the proletariat and the 
mobilisation of disillusioned bourgeois and working class intellectuals who 
had become separated from their class origins. 

He was dissatisfied with previous criteria for classifying people as 
intellectuals or non-intellectuals. He saw everyone as *a thinker , as a 
philosopher', because as he said, 'Everyone has his own amcepUon of the 
world '* 6 He thought a more useful method of classification would be to 
describe their social functions. He believed that the notion of intellectuals as 
a distinct social category independent of class is a myth. There are traditional 
intellectuals' whose position has a certain inter-class aura, but it denves 
ultimately from past and present class relations and conceals an attachmen 
to various historical class formations. Gramsci believed that the traditional 
intellectuals' did not necessarily serve ruling class interests. He asserts that 
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the relationship between traditional intellectuals and the ruling class is not 
necessarily and always immediate. 

'Organic intellectuals', Gramsci defines as the thinking and organising 
elements of a fundamental social class. They do not have the role of intellec 
tua. necessarily, but are distinguished by their function in directing the ideas 
and aspirations of the class to which they belong. For example, the organic 
intellectuals of the working class are defined on the one hand by their role in 
production and in the organisation of their woik, and on the other by their 
directive political role focused on the party. 

Gramsci believed that if me woiking class is to take over the leadership 
of the nation it must create its iwn organic intellectuals. The new intellectuals 
required by the working class would differ profoundly from the bourgeois 
intellectuals. The new intellectuals must be active participants in practical life 
as organisers and 'permanent persuaders'. The relationship between 
knowledge and power needed to change and the division between manual and 
mental labour needed to be eroded. As he wrote: 63 

Intellectuals' error consists in believing that it is possible to know without 
understanding and especially without feeling and passion.... If the relations 
between intellectuals and the people-nation, between leaders and led, is the result 
of orgamc paruc.pation in which feelings and passion become understanding 
SataT kn ° Wledge Aen and *«• on 'y is relation one of repre 

He saw intellectuals as having a directive and organisational function 
which ,s cducauvc. Intellectuals needed to be connecting people's historical 

TZZ ™ T* 1 / With hWS ° f """J ^ 10 3 ^'conception of 
the world. The largely uncritical and unconscious way that the masses 
perceive and understand the world he termcd'eommonsense'. 69 This com- 
monsense must be challenged ;o mat commonsense becomn 'good sense' 
The extensron of critical intellec mal activity in close linkage with the political 
praence of the counter-hegemonic movement amongst ever-broadening sec- 
tions of the population must occur. In this way ideas arc not only corrected 
and made adequate to the situation, but they become a 'material force' 
^ , f ^"Vf.Point of critical elaboration he saw as knowing oneself as a 
product of the historical process. It is vital that the mass of people are led to 
think coherently about the world. Unity between intellectuals and 'the simple 1 
and between theory practice need to be achieved. Contact between 
simple' needs to be the source of problems to be studied 
and resolved. The problems and principles need to be made coherent through 
practical activity. It is in the revolutionary party that the obliteration of 
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distinctions between workers and intellectuals and between theory and prac- 
tice should occur. Gramsci believed that the party had a key role to play in 
the formation of its own intellectuals and in the welding together of organic 
intellectuals of a given group and the traditional intellectuals. 

The relationship between commonsense and the upper level ot 
philosophy is assured by 'polities'. An intellectual and moral bloc must be 
constructed of intellectuals and masses which will make the mteUectual 
progress of the masses possible. The revolutionary party must lead the 
creation of the intellectual and moral bloc. Intellectuals by being members of 
the party become one of the intellectuals of the proletariat itself, its organic 
inteUectuals. Gramsci did not see the intellectuals' specific function as giving 
the working class its homogeneity and vision of the world. It was the party, 
not the intellectuals, who would enable the subaltern classes to become 
hegemonic. The workers he saw as the conscious and intelligent protagonists 

of revolution. . .. . . 

An important question for Gramsci was how to overcome the division 
between the leaders and the led? How can there be a hegemonic relationship 
between leaders and led? How can a real, an organic unity, a collective will, 
be forged? Sassoon 70 illustrates how the hegemony created by the working 
class movement must, according to Gramsci, be democratic. She quotes the 
following passage from his work entitled 'Hegemony and Democracy : 

Among the many meanings of democracy, it seems to me that the most concrete 
and realistic one must be connected with the concept of hegemony . In a 
hegemonic system, democracy exists between the leading group and the groups 
which are led, to the extent that the development of the economy and therefore 
legislation, which expresses that development, favours the (molecular) passage 
from the groups which are ruled to the ruling group. 

He defined democratic centralism in terms of the creation of a true 
democracy as the only way to relate to a constantly contradictory and 
changing reality. Also centralism , or the creation of unity is only real and 
effective to the extent that the organisaton is democratic, and democracy is 
possible in so far as there is a process of discussion and debate which ensures 
a constant raising of the intellectual and political level of the mass of 
members 71 Gramsci does not talk of precise forms of organisation. He insists 
that organisational questions are political problems and cannot be treated as 
absolutes. He is critical of Bordiga's schematic view of organisation inwhich 
a certain pattern of organisation is assumed as universally valid. This he 
relates to a mechanical view of history in which the organisation itself is 
abstracted from thehistorical prowss. He believes that there can be no abstract 
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rules of organisation since organisational forms are always related to a 
concrete^situaticn, to political questions and crucially to a concept of 
politics. It is instructive to look at Gramsci's own practice in the Factory 
Council Movement in order to grasp his ideas more fully both in terms of 
organisation and education. This we will now do. 

L'ORDINE NUOVO AND THE FACTORY 
COUNCIL MOVEMENT 

Gramsci with three others began publishing the journal L'Ordine Nuovo in 
May 1019. He had been totally immersed in the working class movement of 
Turin from 1917 where he had worked ceaselessly, had proved acceptable to 
Uie hard-line proletarians who ran its socialist section, and had built up a close 
knit circle around his small-group teaching. 

T . L '° r< !i n ^ NUOVO was a J° umal ducted to factory workers and militants 
In June 1919 the article on 'Workers Democracy' revolutionized the journal. 
It became the journal of the factory councils '. In this article which was written 
to stimulate thougin and action', Gramsci posed the question, 'How is the 
present to be welded to the future, satisfying the urgent necessities of the one 
and working effectively to create and "anticipate" the other?' 73 In answer to 
this question, he proposed that the internal commissions within the factories 
and ward councils in the communities should be developed as organisations' 
of workers democracy and proletarian power. They should include both 
representative and direct forms of democracy. He believed that ward councils 
and factory councils controlled by elected workers representing the whole 
work process,could be «a magnificient school or political and administrative 
expenence . The councils, through ongoing education by the most highly 
conscious workers, 'should increase the readiness and capacity of the masses 
for the exercise of power, and diffuse a consciousness of the rights and duties 
of comrade and worker that is concrete and effective, since it has been 
spontaneously developed from living historical experience' 74 Workers were 
urged to examine collectively and discuss the problems. The central focus 

n^ W f C0 JJ Cil ™ S W3S in accoid with te inception of Soviets then 
current in Italy. The proletanan state power implicit in these institutions was 
to become explicit within the factory here and now 

During July and August 1919, regular discussions built up into an ongoing 
exchange through the columns of L'Ordine Nuovo. The circulation of the 
journal was channelled through working class institutions. There was strong 
resistance from the unions to the new plans. Gramsci did not see them as 
appropnate institutions for building the socialist state. It was necessary to 
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organise an anti-state, a vast network of proletarian institutions in a complex 
and articulated hierarchy which could effectively wage the class struggle. The 
Party he saw as remaining the 'superior hierarchy of this irresistible mass 
movement*, but he saw the need for revolutionary spontaneity that was not 
crushed by either union or partybureaucracy. A certain degree of autonomy 
which encouraged'energy and enthusiasm", was required for the functioning 
of the Councils. The Party, he wrote, "had the heaviest historical responsibility: 

to promote by incessant activity relations of natural inteipenetration and inter- 
dependence between the various institutions of the working class that will 
enliven its discipline and organisation with a revolutionary spirit. 
(12 June 1920) 

In early 1920 over 150 000 workers had been organised in the council 
system in Turin. However the movement failed to extend itself outside the 
area of Turin. It became isolated and struggled to advance under a blizzard of 
attacks from all sections of the socialist movement. The bosses and the state 
finally smashed the councils after a mass strike in April 1 920. V Ordine Nuovo 
and the Factory Councils were arenas where Gramsci developed his theoiy 
and hispractice of counter-hegemonic struggle. Consciousness-raising 
amongst the workers through the journal and through small group discussions 
and study circles, he saw as the first step. The workers needed to convert their 
'commonsense' to 'good sense'. The development of working class organisa- 
tions was the next important part of the strategy. Through practical involve- 
ment in the administration and management of the councils, workers could 
learn both skills and could develop ' a ruling class consciousness ' which would 
enable them to begin to visualise an alternative socialist society, and the 
strategies to obtain it. t 

The conflict within the revolutionary socialist movement over the coun- 
cil strategy' was epitomised in the differences between Gramsci and Bordiga, 
another leading member of the Italian Communist Party. Gramsci con- 
centrated minutely on the mass base, its organisation and its incorpoiation 
into new institutions which were to be the nuclei of the proletarian state. 
'Preparation' was the key word. Every opportunity was taken to create a 
communist consciousness. For example he said, '. . . it is necessary that 
comrades realise that to hold a meeting is a serious thing'; they had the duty 
to conduct the meeting so that it 'becomes an efficient moment of revolution- 
ary education for the masses' . He saw no distinction between means and ends. 
On the other hand, Bordiga's solution was a rigid and purist communist party 
based on a narrowly defined proletariat, shunning alliances with other parties 
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and groups, drilling the masses in a schematic form of 'communism'. The 
masses had to be delivered from a state of false-consciousness. 76 Gramsci 
was more concerned with growth and development, and believed that without 
an active change in consciousness, revolution would be mere manipulation 77 : 

If revolution comes by decree from above the worker simply changes his boss 
... the factory will remain alien and work a slavery.... 

The differences between Bordiga and Gramsci are more than simple 
opposition. They are central in the permanent dialogue within the revolution- 
ary workers' movement Both stress the imperative of 'living communist'. 
The centrality of Bordiga 's scheme was the party. The basic differences stem 
from the definition of interaction between the party and the masses, the 
relationship of theory and practice, which in turn relate back to different 
theories of the state. Bordiga 's stress on individual conversion to the service 
of a class in an uncontaminated class party reflects a strong sense of Marxism 
as a science. The danger is that the 'science* will be perceived as a once and 
for all acquisition and become paralyzing sectarian dogma. Gramsci was 
committed to 'creative intervention' and alive to the play of historically 
conditioned social forces. Gramsci was exploring the essential problem of 
breaking the bourgeois hegemony over workers' minds, the need for workers 
to think themselves into historical autonomy without which no permanent 
revolution is possible. Bordiga was concerned with 'conversion' while 
Gramsci was concerned with the 'process of conversion'. 

In summary 

For Gramsci adult education was central to politics. He saw the struggle for 
a new working class culture as taking the form of a struggle for a mass 
philosophy able to make each party member an 'organic intellectual'. He saw 
it involving a range of democratic activities including modes of thinking, 
(including philosophy as acquisition of a coherent vision of the world), modes 
of living and feeling. In order to transform society Gramsci believed that 
people needed to know what the new world could be like. The first task was 
therefore to 'make revolution in the mind'. Thus, the development of coherent 
theory was central to Gramsci 's theory of social transition and his educational 
practice. 

The role of the adult educator, in the form of the organic intellectual or 
the party, was clear. The educator needed to be directive in the process of 
'connecting people's historical experience dialectically with laws of his- 
tory....* For Gramsci Marxism provided a correct theory which helped trans- 
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to<m 'commonsense' to 'good sense'. However, Marxism was not used as a 
dogma which was outside of history. The pursuit of intellectual activity, he. 
argued, should occur in close linkage with political practice and so be 
continually challenged and transformed by practice. The educational relation- 
ship which acknowledged the superiority of the teacher's knowledge was not 
necessarily authoritarian. The importance of knowledge being generated 
through praxis (Gramsci and Freire appear to have similar views on this) 
worked against the notion of an authoritarian teacher-leamcr relationship. 
Action and critical reflection were crucial components of the educational 

process. . . 

Participatory democratic practices were also seen by Gramsci as integral 
to the educational process. The development of working class organisations 
in the Council movement Gramsci saw as the practical and political task of 
hegemony: to organise and unify the working class so that it would acquire 
from its own experience 'a responsible consciousness of the obligations that 
fall to classes achieving State power* 78 At the core of Gramsci *s practice was 
the connection between destruction and construction. The councils were seen 
as the embryonic form of the new society in the womb of the old. He wrote 
that: 79 

A social group can, and indeed must, already exercise leadership (i.e. be 
hegemonic) before winning governmental power. 

Therefore the basis of his strategy was to organise workers and peasants in 
order both to wage a frontal attack against the state, and to establish working 
class organisations as the foundations of a new culture. Through democratic 
participation in the management and the operation of the organisations 
theoretical and technical skills would be acquired. Gramsci, like the par- 
ticipatory democratic theorists, argued that learning occured through par- 
ticipation itself. Unlike the participatory democratic theorists, he also 
believed that the revolutionary party had a fundamental role to play in the 
transformation of the society and in the education of the masses. The relation- 
ship to the party therefore became an important question for education. 

Gramsci *s ideas were partially a critique of the prevailing economism 
amongst the orthodox Marxists of the day. He expanded the concept of 
'politics* to include economic, social, ideological and political factors. His 
expanded concept of hegemony has created alternative possibilities for Mar- 
xists in their development of a theory and practice of transition from a 
capitalist state to a socialist one. These include the rotion of widespread 
democratization of many aspects of social, political and economic life; the 
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acceptance of community organisation as an important aspect of the working 
class struggle; and the creation of democratic institutions where workers can 
obtain a 'ruling class consciousness' through theoretical and practical ex- 
perience. 

Thus, Gramsci has been one of the social theorists to have strongly 
influenced the elaboration of an alternative Marxist theory of democracy. In 
brief, he emphasises the following as crucial to educational and political 
action: 

• education is integral to political practice. 

• educational practice must be based on a theory of the state and a theory 
of transition which have been developed out of an analysis of bourgieos 
hegemony within the capitalist state. It is concerned with the development 
of organic intellectuals of the working class. 

• education is concerned with the development of critical consciousness 
amongst the subordinate classes, which may include the proletariat, the 
peasants and the petit bourgeoisie. Critical consciousness is developed 
through poliUcal struggle, through full participation in the management 
and the execuiion of work, through the study of history and political 
thought which promotes an understanding of the issues and problems, 
and the development of skills i.e. knowledge consists of theory and 
existential experience which is located historically within its context, and 
is based on action and reflection. 

• education must be connected to relevant social and political movements 
so that it can take its lead from them, and it then forms part of a broader 
collective of counter-hegemonic forces. The exact relationship with the 
movement would be dependent on the specific circumstances, but the 
ideal would seem to be a dialogical relationship which allows some 
autonomy of action by the various groupings. 

• education is about means and ends, process and content, where poliUcs 
is defined to include economics, social, ideological and political factors. 

• education is involved in the creation of a vision of the future through its 
daily practice i.e. it is concerned with dcstiuction and construction. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 



CONCEPTUAL TOOLS FOR 
THE ANALYSIS OF 
SELF -EDUCATION WITHIN 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

TmpliTs that the empirical data is central in the ^ff^^ 
rather than it being used primarily to test certain thcorcucal fo™^"» 
the literature. However, in order to analyse the complex social reality as 
conveyed in the case studies a set of conceptual tools is needed. 

Possible analytical tools were identified in Chapter Four after the review 
of the literature on voluntary' associations. They were four integrative or- 
gaTauonal processes i.e. action, critical reflection, theory and Palpatory 
democratic practices, and one which related the organisations to theirbro adcr 
historical, social and political contexts. The potential and the meanings of the 
Z for Lysis ofself-education within community .orgamsauons were 
explored through discussions of the work of Illich, Freire and Gramsc. At 
Sge it is possible to say that, judging from the discussions m the previous 
Two chapters the conceptual tools did highlight crucial issues for to 
educational theory and practice. But in order to assess finally the potential 
value of the analytical tools it is necessary to reflect on their relevancem 
relation to the emerging empirical data. This can be done by referring to The 
Checklist of Categories for the Investigation of the Cases in Appendix One 

° f ^primary categories emerged through the process of participant obser- 
vation within one of the case studies over a period of eighteen months. The 
categories were; 
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• background and history- this included the relationship of the organisation 
to the external context through its members' social and political location- 
through its relationship to the economic and political circumstances- and 
through its relationships with other organisations. 

• organisational structures, goals and strategies - this referred to the formal 
an-angements within the organisation for carrying out its action plans. 

• education, training and development of members - this included ap- 
proaches to informal and nonformal educational practices within which 
the relationship between theory and practice and action and reflection 
were highlighted. 

• internal processes ar«i procedures - this brought into focus the issues 
around the democratic practices within the organisation. 

• relationships with other organisations - this related both to the 
organisation's action programme and to its relationship with the broader 
social and political context. 

. problems and constraints which affect the organisation's functioning - 
this identified the internal and external circumstances which placed 
limitations on the organisation and which revealed the contradictions 
imbedded within it. 

In considering the above categories it appears that the five conceptual tools 
could provide the necessary instruments for the probing and analysis of the 
self-educational pracuces within the case studies. A diagrammatic presenta- 
Uon of the conceptual tools is presented on page 105 

Before proceeding to the case studies it is necessary to reiterate briefly 
some of the insights which were gained from discussions of the works of 
mien, hreire and Gramsci in relation to the conceptual tools 
• m A rt kcy issuc w Wch has emerged from the theoretical discussions is the 

™E ? m u Cr ° C ° ntCXl °" ^ formalion of volunta ry associations 
and the practices within them. All three theorists were developing their theory 
and practice during periods of bourgeois hegemonic crisis. Freire stressed the 
importance of the 'transitional period from one epoch to another^ Lr the 
educational process. Gramsci argued that the forms that organisations took 
were influenced by the political and social distances mi SS 
needed to be understood within their historical context 
mn WMe lt } s csscnlial 10 acknowledge the important influence of the broader 
context on the internal processes within organisations, it is very difficult to 
demonstrate this dialecticalre.ationship. One way of attempting^ show tile 
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A diagrammatic presentation of the conceptual framework fi 
the analysis of self-education within voluntary associations 
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linkages is through the use of democratic theories as analytical tools As has 
been mentioned previously, theories of democracy pertain to both the way 
relationships are ordered on a micro level and the broader onlering of society 
Already the work of the three theorists has been discussed in relation to the 
liberal, participatory and Marxist democratic theories. This helped to identify 
the underlying theoretical assumptions concerning society and its transition 
which were imbedded within their woric. 

The democratic theories highlighted the attitude of the different theorists 
to relationships with external groupings or political parties as part of their 
conceptions of social change. Thus, the 'action' component related both to 
micro educational practices and to more explicit 'political action'. People like 
Kindervatter ard the LBP theorists, referred to in Chapter Four, highlighted 
the internal educational processes and practices, while others like Freire 
Gramsci and Perlman all stressed the integral role of political action within 
the educational process. 

In order for 'action', which also refers to experience, to become ar 
integral part of the educational practices it has to be accompanied by cri^al 
retlecnon. Experience and concrete social problems were stressed by Freire 
as the source for the educational focus. While Gramsci agreed with this he 
also stressed the need for learners to be taught correct theory. Illich, on 'the 
other hand, did not discuss the political nature of knowledge. 

The theoretical assumptions concerning knowledge influenced the views 
on the role of the coordinators/facilitatorsAeachers. There was noticeable 
ambivalence within Freirc's work between nondirective and directive ap- 
proaches. All three of the theorists stressed the creation of active, critical 
thinkers who require help from either a politically more conscious member 
or from an outsider, or peers. Illich appears to see the teacher as putting 
learners in touch with facts which the learners themselves request and 
imparting of skills. Gramsci is more clear about the role of the 'facilitator' as 
having to connect people's historical situation with laws of history The 
Sf'P^ " ot n <*essarily have to be dialogical; the relationship should 
not be fixed but should be defined by the political purpose. Freire insists on 
a particular relationship. The starting point for both of them is for people to 
know themselves as products of history. For Gramsci authority lies with the 
political party as representative of the working class. For Freire and Illich 
authonty rests with individuals. 80 

Finally, the question of participatory democratic practices has been seen 
as mtegral to the educational processes by all three of the theorists. Freire and 
Gramsci described particular organisational forms in the Culture Circles and 
the Factory Councils - they agreed that the oppressed should participate in 
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the administration and management of their own organisations. But the 
precise meaning of 'democratic participation* was not elaborated. However, 
as discussed previously in Chapter Three, the meanings are likely to vary 
according to the democratic theory or theories which are most influential in 
a given context. It can also be anticipated that the meaning of 'democratic 
participation* in a particular context is continually being negotiated and 
contested. Because of the different and competing 'commonsense' notions of 
democracy, particular tensions will exist amongst participants within a given 
situation concerning their differing assumptions about democracy. The con- 
ceptions of education's role and the form that education takes within the 
democratic process at a particular historical moment will inevitably be 
influenced by these ongoing negotiations and contestations. Once more the 
imperative of having to locate the educational practices within these broader 
questions is emphasised. 

In the next section, using the set of analytical tools which have been 
identified and elaborated, the self-education strategies of certain community 
organisations in Cape Town in the 1980s will be described and analysed. 
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See for example E. Cohen-Rosenthal 'Participation as pedagogy: quality of 
working life and adult education,' in CONVERGENCE vol. XV no 1 1982- 
and a working paper by G. A. Wheale 'Participation - in what sense education- 
al? University of Cape Town 26 April 1983. 

All education is categorised into these three areas of operation by P. Coombs 
et al 1973 NEW PATHS TO LEARNING FOR RURAL CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH. ICED. 

Historical examples of educational activities are given in articles by W. Muras- 
kin 'The hidden role of fraternal organisations in the education of black adults: 
Prince Hall Freemasonry as a case study ' in ADULT EDUCATION vol. XXV 1 
np. 4 vl976; C. Kirkwcod 'Community development and popular 
participation', paper delivered to the Scottish Council of Social Services*- 
Summer School in August 1979; J. Lotz 'The Antigonish Movement a critical 
analysis in STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION vol. 5 no. 2 Oct 1973 

o J^°o maS md G - Hames-Jenkins Adult education and social change'in 
STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION vol. 7 no. 1 April 1975 
See Note 39 in Part Two 

C. Mercer 'Revolutions, Reforms or Reformulations? Marxist Discourse on 
Democracy'in Alan Hunted. 1980 MARXISM AND DEMOCRACY London- 
Lawrence and Wishart Ltd. 

C. Mc Connell 'Definitions, methods, paradigms' , and A. Barr 'Practice models 
and training issues', both in L. Bidwell andC. Mc Connell 1982 COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT Scotland' DundeeCol- 
lege of Education. 

This example will be elaborated fully later in the paper. 
K. Jackson and B. Ashcroft 'Adult education, deprivation and community 
development - A cri'ique* , paper presented to a conference held by the Nuffield 
Teacher Enquiry at Un iversity of York in April 1972. 

J*,™ 6 " ' Communit y development - a network approach'in ADULT EDUCA- 

nv^L^T' 19731 1975 ADULT ED UCATION, COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT AND THE WORKING CLASS Britain: Ward Lock; 'The 

So! 6 v mU " lty education in and Political change'in CONVER- 
TS , a- l^'' ' PoIitics * conflict and community action in Northern 
Ireland in INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT no. 39-40 Summer 1978b; et al 1983 ADULT EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNITY ACTION London: Croom Helm. 
Ibid. 1975 chap. 3 
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12. Jackson op. cit. n.9. 

13. Lovett 1978a op. cit. n. 10. 

14. See F. Adams 1975 UNEARTHING SEEDS OF FIRE. THE STORY OF 
HIGHLANDER U. S. A.: John Blair, Winston-Salem. 

15. See Lovett 1978a op. cit. n. 10. and Lotz op. cit. n.3. 

16. Lovett 1983 op. cit. n.10. 

17. InForewordto J. Thompson ed. 1980 ADULTEDUCATION FOR ACHANGE 
London: Hutchinson. 

18. See T. Jackson The influence of Gramsci on Adult Education^ CONVER- 
GENCE XV1V no. 3 1981. 

19. Ettore Gelpi 1979 A FUTURE FOR LIFELONG EDUCATION vol 1. Britain: 
University of Manchester page 24. 

Chapter Six 

20 C Gerard 1976 REVOLUTION IN THE THIRD WORLD MYTHS AND 
PROSPECTS Britain: The Harvester Press, presents a useful synopsis of 
several of these straggles. . 

21. R. Ruddock 198 1 IDEOLOGIES FIVE EXPLORATORY LECTURES Britain: 
University of Manchester Press. 

22. A brief synopsis of the debate is included here: 

The development strategy which dominated the United Nations first 
development decade (1960-1970) is often referred to as the 4 GNP- tnckle 
down'model. Proponents of this model have assumed that development is 
synonymous with western, particularly North American, urban societies, and 
can be achieved through capital investment, industrialization and GNP growth. 
According to S. Kindervatter 1979 NONFORMAL EDUCATION AS AN 
EMPOWERING PROCESS USA: C. i.e. University of Massachusetts (chapter 
two) critics of the GNP growth or 'stages of economic growth'model base their 
criticisms on: 

• evidence of declining economic and social conditions in many Third worm 
countries; 

• recognition that the world's resources are limited; 

• an acceptance that Third World countries are part of a highly integrated and 
complex system of unequal power relations; and 

• the inappropriateness/irrelevance of the implicit assumptions of Western 
economic theory for the actual conditions in Third World countries. 

In contrast to the 4 GNP-trickle down'model other theories of development 
which were being debated stressed 'people*. The 'structural- 
internaUonal'school of thought (see M.Todaro 1981 ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE THIRD WORLD USA: Longman Chapter 3) emphasise the 
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need for structural and institutional reforms in order to eradicate absolute 
poverty, provide expanded job opportunities and lessen the income inequalities. 
Therefore, development strategies should be judged in terms of what is hap- 
pening to poverty, unemployment and inequality. 

By the mid 1970s some of the 'people orientated* perspectives were 
captured in the term 'another development'which was defined by the Qag 
Hammarsjold Foundation 1975 'What now: Another development* in 
DEVELOPMENT DIALOGUE: Sweden. M. Nerfin 1977 ANOTHER 
DEVELOPMENT: APPROACHES AND STRATEGIES Sweden: Dag Ham- 
marsjold Foundation describes it as: need-orientated, endogenous, self-reliant, 
ecologically sound, and based on the transformation of social structures. 

The causes of underdevelopment were being redefined by the critics of the 
GNP growth model. (Important neo-marxist critics were P. Baran 1962 THE 
POLITICAL ECONOMY OF GROWTH USA: Monthly Review Press; and A. 
G. Frank 'The development of underdevelopment'MONTHLY REVIEW 18 
No. 4 1966) Whereas strategists of the first development decade had generally 
assumed that the problem of underdevelopment was a matter of inherent 
deficiencies within the Third World which would be solved by these countries 
'catching up'with the technologically advanced counties, the critics linked the 
conditions of underdevelopment to a history of unequal power relationships 
based on a highly unequal international capita 1st system of rich country-poor 
country relationships. 

Their analysis pointed to a two pronged approach to the problem of 
underdevelopment: the need to confront internal economic and social problems, 
for example, inadequate rural health care, and to change external relationships 
with technologically advanced countries so that 'dependency 'of poor countries 
on rich countries would be minimised. Examples of strategies put forward can 
be found in Denis Goulet's work, 1975 THE CRUEL CHOICE: A NEW 
CONCEPT IN THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT New York: Atheneum; 
An eft* 1 model for the study of values'in HARVARD EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 41(2) May 1971; also James Grant 'Accelerating progress through 
social justice'in INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT REVIEW XVI (Si 
1972. ' 

The concept of self-reliance became an important component of 'another 
development*. Self-Reliance was promoted as a development strategy by the 
publication of the Arusha Declaration in Tanzania in 1967, and the Cocoyoc 
Declaration in Mexico in 1974 - these declarations can be found in J Galtun* 
al 1980 SELF-RELIANCE A STRATEGY FOR DEVELOPMENT London: 
Bogle-L'Ouvcrture Publications Ltd. 

Generally 'another devclopment'outlines the features all societies require 
for development 4 whether North or South, whether centrally planned or market 
dominated, at a high or low level of productivity*. It defines the meaning of 
development as the actual improvement of human lives rather than macro- 
economic and social growth. Illich and Freire were two of the voices which 
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were calling for 'another development 1 , although their analysis and their 
proposal for action differed widely from one another. 

23. I. Illich i973 CELEBRATION OF AWARENESS Britain: Penguin 

Education; and 1970 DESCHOOLONG SOCIETY USA: Harper and Row 

24. Sec the discussion under Note 22 

25 Examples of the writings are in H. Sober and A. Salz 1972 THE RADICAL 
PAPERS: READINGS IN EDUCATION New York: Harper and Row publ. 

26. Discussed in T. Ireland 1978 GELPPS VIEW OF LIFELONG EDUCATION 
Britain: University of Manchester Press, p. 11 . 

27. Illich 1970 op. cit. p. 16 

28. These are also discussed in M. Apple's 4 Ivan Illich and deschooling society: 
the politics of slogan systems'in M. Young and G. Whitty 1977 SOCIETY, 
STATE AND SCHOOLING Britain: Falmcr Press. 

29. Illich 1970 op. cit. Chapter 6 

30. /tod. p. 26 

31 H Gintis Towards a political economy of education: a radical critique of 
IHich's deschooling society'in I. LiUer 1974 DESCHOOLING Britain: 
Cambridge University Press. 

32 I. Illich 4 The alternative to schooling'in Jack Nelson et al 1972 RADICAL 
IDEAS AND THE SCHOOLS US \ Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

33. R. Barrow 1978 RADICAL EDUCATION Britain: Martin Robertson 

34. H. Giroux 4 Beyond the limits of radical reform: towards a critical theory of 
education'in GIROUX op. cit. No. 54 

35. Ibid. 

36 Examples are in P. Fordham, G. Poulton and L. Randle 1979 LEARNING 
NETWORKS IN ADULT EDUCATION: NONFORMAL EDUCATION ON 
A HOUSING ESTATE Britain: RKP 

37. P. Freire 1973 EDUCATION FOR CRITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS New Yoik: 
The Seabury Press. 

38. Ibid. p. 10 

39. Ibid. V. 36 

40. Ibid. p. 38 

41. P. Fxeire 1 972b CULTURAL ACTION FOR FREEDOM USA: Penguin Books 
p. 21 

42. Freire 1973 op. cit. p. 44 

43. Mackie op. cit. Note 59 p. 43 

44. Freire 1972b op. cit. p. 31 
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45. A brief elaboration of the phenomenological implications of Frcire's work will 
be given: 

A phenomenological perspective emphasises a need to return to the nature 
of phenomena in everyday life, that is, to contexts as they are immediately and 
intersubjectively experienced by members of society. The phenomenological 
perspective in Frcire's work nests on his attempt to derive meaning from theory 
and practice within the life experiences of the poor, that is, sharing and 
understanding the meanings which they give to their predicaments. This 
perspective was strongly influenced by P. Berger 1?S3 INVITATION TO 
SOCIOLOGY - A HUMANISTIC PERSPECTIVE USA: Penguin. Berger 
believed in the dialectical approach of 'man in society and society in man'. The 
primary focus for phenomenologists is an understanding of the meanings which 
define the social reality of the actors. A major critcism of this approach is that 
there is more concern for the 'how'than there is for the* why*of the social world. 
Freire examines the obvious or 'taken for granted* assumptions which for many 
have become accepted as 'natural*, and explores alternative ways of 'seeing*. 
Three main factors could be identified as examples of reflexive thinking in 
Frcire's writings. Firstly, he does not accept uncritically the currently accepted 
explanations of phenomena; secondly, his writings emerge from his commit- 
ment to sharing the world of the 'dispossessed*, and finally his conception of 
'alternatives^ constructed within, and through, the action-reflection context 
of the method ology of conscientization. R. Dale 'Phenomenological perspec- 
tives and the sociology of the schooPin EDUCATIONAL REVIEW vol. 25 no. 
3 June 1973 argues that: 

Phenomenologists see man not as a mere passive recipient of his world but 
an active interpreter and constructorof it The phenomenological sociologist 
must therefore seek to elucidate the processes whereby actors generate and 
maintain their view of the social world. 

The importance of Freire's contribution to the sociology of knowledge rests 
in his popularisation of the alternative view of man - man standing on his own 
two feet as an active enquirer, rather than passive receiver of the ideas of others. 
From the concept of a dialogically shared inter-subjective world Freire advan- 
ces a methodology of cultural action for freedom that is ".. the way in which 
we attack culturally our own culture. It is to take culture as always problematic 
and to question it without accepting the myths that ossify it and ossify us. Tor 
these reasons conscientization is a 'painful business'because it demands not 
only commitment but also a radical re-examination of self in relation to others. 
Freire acknowledges the phenomenological orientations in his work when he 
says: 

The more one acquires conscientization the more one discovers reality, the 
more one penetrates the phenomenological essence of the object one has in 
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front of oneself in order to analyze it. 

(Quoted in Denis Gleeson 'Theory and practice in the sociology of Paulo 
Freire'in HARD CHEESE Third edition. No date.) 

46. Freire 1972b op. cit. p. 31 

47 F Youngman 1986 A SOCIALIST PEDAGOGY OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Britain: Croom Helm p. 61 and p. 62 (At present being published) 

48. Freire 1972a op. cit. Chapter Two discusses the concept of 'banking'. 

49 'Dependency'is another term for 'underdevelopment' (another phase in the 
development of the debate). Part 6t the force of Freire's theory derives from 
the fact that it is a * micro version' of the development/underdevelopment debate 
i e once Third World states realised or saw the conditions/relations of their 
underdevelopment and exploitation, they would be able to release themselves 
- so also with communities and individuals. But the theory takes no account ot 
why the world is as it is in the first place. 
50. Youngman op. cit. elaborates this point. 

51 C A Bowers 'Culture against itself: Nihilism as an element in recent educa- 
tional thought'!.. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Spring 1984. 

52. /tod. p. 36 

53. See Entwistle op. cit. Note 63 for an elaboration of this aspect of Gramsci's 
thought. 

54. H. Giroux 198 1 IDEOLOGY CULTURE AND THE PROCESS OF SCHOOL- 
ING USA: Falmer Press, p. 136. 

55. G. Rude 1980 IDEOLOGY AND POPULAR PROTEST London: Lawrence 
and Wishart 

56. Freire 1972b op. cit. p. 57 

57. Freire 1972a op. cit. p. 83 

58. Youngman op. cit. p. 183 

59 Gleeson op. dr.,Giroux op. cit. and J. Walker 'The end of dialogue: Paulo Freire 
on politics and education'in R. Mackie 1980 LITERACY AND REVOLU- 
TION; THE PEDAGOGY OF PAULO FREIRE Britain: Plmo Press. 

60. Ibid. Walker p. 139. 

61 . Freire 1978 op. cit. p. 146. 

CHAPTER SEVEN 

62 Sec A. Showstack Sassoon 'Guinsci: a new concept of politics and the 
expansion of democracy'in Hunt op. cit. Sec P. Anderson 'The antinomies of 
Antonio Gramsci'in NEW LEFT REVIEW No. 100, for a critique of this 
emphasis: he points out ambiguities in Gramsci's writing. He believes that 
Gramsci's strong emphasis on superstructure was perhaps a reaction to the 
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dominant wJonomistic line which was prevalent at the time of writing. C 
Mouffe 1979 GRAMSCI AND MARXIST THEORY London: RKP analyses 
Gramsci from a specifically anti-economistic point of view. 

63. M. Apple 'Review of Entwistle's Gramsci'in COMPARrTTVE EDUCATION 
REVIEW Oct. 1980 has pointed out how Gramsci is used both by reformists 
and revolutionaries. H. Entwistle ANTONIO GRAMSCI: CONSERVATIVE 
SCHOOLING FOR RADICAL POLITICS Britain: RKP is an example of 
someone who stresses Gramsci 's ideas on ideological struggle and neglects the 
importance of the economic base. 

64. A Gramsci 1971 SELECTIONS FROM PRISON NOTEBOOKS OF AN- 
TONIO GRAMSCI London: Lawrence and Wishart, p. 161. 

65. Ibid p. 165 

66. Ibid 

67. Some commentators find the category cf traditional intellectuals problematic 
R. Simon 1982 GRAMSCI'S POLITICAL THOUGHT London: Lawrence and 
Wishart believes that this category may have had relevance in Italian society 
but it is not appropriate for England. As he asserts, 4 All intellectuals have their 
class location. No-one can be neutral. "There does seem to be ambiguity in 
Gramsci's category. J. Cammett 1967 ANTONIO GRAMSCI AND THE 
ORIGINS OF ITALIAN COMMUNISM USA: Stanford University Press.sug- 
gests that it is because he docs not attempt to establish the exact degree of 
coordination between traditional intellectuals and the social groups which 
dominate economic production. 

68. Gramsci op. cit. p. 4 18 

69. There is a striking similarity between A. Schutz's description of commonsense 
and that of Gramsci. See 'The Strangcr'in Alfred Schutz 1964 COLLECTED 
PAPERS 11 The Hague: Martinus NijhofT. 

70. Sassoon op. cit. p. 98 

71. Ibid. 

72. There is a discussion on Gramsci's views on organisations in S Cleee and D 
Dunkcrley 1980 ORGANISATION, CLASS AND CONTROL Undon: RKp! 
p. 106 

73. Quoted in NEW LEFT REVIEW No. 51 p. 1 

74. Ibid. p. 4 

75. Some writers point to the ambiguity in Gramsci's writing on the Party. In the 
Factory Council days he was inclined to stress spontaneity, and he spoke of the 
very important role of the Councils. He saw the trade unions and the Party 
having a more limited role. Later on, however, he emphasised the role of the 
Party - see, for example, R. Gombin 1978 THE RADICAL TRADITION- A 
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76. 



77. 



78. 

79. 
80. 



STUDY OF MODERN REVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT London: Methuen 
and CO. Ltd; and Simon op. cit. 

Rude op. cit. No. 55 describes Gramsci's move away from the concept of 
false-consciousness. 

Quoted in G. Williams 1975 PROLETARIAN ORDER. ANTONIO 

GRAMSCI, FACTORY COUNCILS AND THE ORIGINS OF ITALIAN 

COMMUNISM 1911-1921 London: Pluto Press, p. 149. 

A. Gramsci 1977 SELECTIONS FROM POLITICAL WRITINGS 1910-1920 

London: Lawrence and Wishart, p. 65. 

Gramsci 1 97 1 op. cit. p. 207 . 

This point is made by C. A. Bowers 'The problem ^"^"p 
c()mmunity in Neo-Marxist educational thoughfin TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RECORD Vol. 85 No. 3 Spring 1984 
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Part IV: The South African Context 



INTRODUCTION 

The three case studies, which will be analysed in Part Five, are embedded 
within a network of voluntary associations which proliferated in Cape Town 
in the late 1970s. Within this network of organisations 'democracy' emerged 
as an important, distinguishing ideological concept. 

As we noted in Part Two, voluntary associations develop more prolifically 
at times of social upheaval, and at times of greater ethnic or group conscious- 
ness. They are often centrally concerned with democracy, which has a wide 
range of meanings. In developing the context for the investigation of educa- 
tional practices within the case studies, therefore, the following questions will 
be posed: 

• Why did new voluntary associations proliferate in the late 1970s and early 
1980s in Cape Town? 

• Why did democracy become such an important ideological concept for 
inis group of new organisations, and what did it mean? 

Before addressing these questions it is necessary to give background 
information: firstly on the relationship of these new organisations to other 
voluntary associations in Cape Town; and secondly on demographic and other 
pertinent information concerning Cape Town. Developments in Cape Town 
will be related to the broader South African context in the chapters which 
address the above questions. 



CHAPTER NINE 



BACKGROUND TO 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND TO CAPE TOWN 



VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Social service provision is an important function of certain types of voluntary 
associations. 1 In South Africa social services arc supplied by a rang^e of 
statutory and non-statutory bodies. In the following synopuc chart the 
welfare structure is given. The voluntary associations which are the focus or 
this study fall within the 'independent organisation* category. They are not 
registered as 'welfare organisations' under the National Welfare Act, and they 
do not obtained any funding from the government. They arc usually funded 
from private, local or international sources, and arc not necessarily registered 
under the Fundraising Act. ... 

There are no laws which directly affect the membership or acuviucs or 
independent organisations, yet, as Wollhcim 4 points out, there are many 
which afreet them indirccdy. These include for example, the Group Areas Act, 
the Movement of Black Persons Act, and many others which can mobilise the 
State repressive apparatuses in order to stop organisational activities. Ex- 
amples of the latter, are the Suppression or Communism Act (renamed the 
Internal Security Act in 1976), which included within the category or 
'communist* any doctrine advocating political, social and economic change 
by disorderly means. The Act also created ^category or 'unlawrul 
organisation* and permitted the banning of persons. 

There arc very few studies or voluntary associations in South Arrica, and 
more specifically Cape Town. 6 From an analysis or available directories or 
voluntary associations, which arc very limited in their scope and compiled by 
different sources and at different times, and from studying the local com- 
munity newsletters, the local newspapers i.e. Muslim News, The Herald, The 
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Argus and the Cape Times, and the South African Institute of Race Relations 
(SAIRR) Surveys, it has been possible to compile a preliminary list of 
voluntary associations which weie established in the 1970s and early 1980s. 
(This overview of voluntary associations will be published as a separate 
publication by the Centre for Adult Education, University of the Western 
Cape.) From this list of organisations certain preliminary observations can be 
made which shows voluntary associations in Cape Town to be similar to 
associations elsewhere i.e. they arise at times of social crisis. Examples 
include several women's organisations which were established after the 
student revolt of 1976; Muslim organisations which responded to the Iranian 
revolution in 1980; and the organisations which will be discussed in detail 
later, which were responses to various political developments. 

One glaring gap in the information on voluntary associations, is the lack 
of available data on the organisations in the African townships. Webster 7 has 
found in Soweto that the working class devises all sorts of strategies to cope 
withtheir poverty and oppression. Many people are engaged in informal sector 
activities such as brewing beer.and hawking food, and they flesh out their 
inadequate income through small self-help groups, like burial societies and 
credit societies. Dludla also found in his survey of Nyanga in Cape Town, 
that a high percentage of people were involved in a range of social institutions 
which helped to meet their various needs. As he points out 'Even a practice 
like a bus boycott can become institutionalized*. All these organisations are, 
as Webster notes, defensive responses by the working class to the crisis in 
which they find themselves. 

Molefe elaborates on some of the problems which they experience in the 
establishment of 'offensive* type organisations in African areas. Firstly, he 
believes that 'first level grassroots organisation', which have recently 
proliferated particularly in coloured and Indian areas, are dependent on a 
degree of skill and expertise which is available to professionals and intellec- 
tuals. There are far fewer professionals in African areas, and therefore, he 
argues, 'we see less of a natural drift towards committees or formal styles of 
organisation'. His second point is that there is a far lower level of repression 
in the Indian and coloured areas, than has characterised the African areas 
Organisauons are therefore less vulnerable elsewhere. The level of repression 
also forces many Africans to the point of believing that the only viable form 
of struggle is a military one. This lends itself to recruiting for the liberation 
army, rather than to recruiting people for 'small scale, relatively reformist 
community work'. His third point is that the relatively greater degree of 
material deprivation effects organisational possibilities. There are limited 
resources for people to draw on, and people who are struggling for survival 
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mav find it difficult to concern themselves with political struggles People 
who hTve overcome the straggle for survival have more time 
to engage in other struggles. This argument concurs with the lrteratore, which 
we discussed previously, and which notes the preponderance of the petit 

trade unionists in relation to their participauon m the new United Democratic 
Front (UDF) structures. These will be discussed more fully later. 

CAPETOWN 

in this section background will be given very briefly to .^^^JJ 
characteristics of Cape Town which will help to provide 
latcrdiscussiononthe^ 

details on population, on key political groupings, and on the colourui labour 

PrC m"on of Cape Town as given mthe im»i«k> 
according to race classification is as follows: 10 Coloured 606075, ,WJ« 
381775- African 108827; Asian 1 1086. People classified coloured and Asian 
Z ' comprise 56% of the population, compared to 34% white and 10% 

Afn A?uiough a lanre proportion of the coloured population live in abject 
poverty they are legally less discriminated agarnst than Afncans. The areas 
Kve in are not fenced in, as are the African townships, although the 
housing position is often no better. 11 They have some right to own property 
and to ttade in designated Group Areas. Skilled trades are open to them and 
they have had the right to trade union organisation, unlike Afncans who were 
Sided by the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1956. They to* the qualify 
franchise in 1956, and in 1952 the Group Areas Act was 
implemented during the 1960s and early 1970s, and with it 122000 people 
were e4ted from me communities in which they had lived for genemtrons. 
The relatively high degree of racial integration which had characterised Cape 

Town was shattered. , , , . . 

A unique feature of the Western Cape is that it was declared a coloured 
labour preference area'. 13 The Government plannedto have aU] permanent 
SZ Africans removed from the area west of the Eiselin Line. 14 They wanted 
to reverse the flow of African urbanisation and to restructure the industrial 
workforce into one composed principally of migrant labour. As a first step, 
the Government announced that no more funds would be made available for 
family houses in Langa, Cape Town's only African township at the ume. 
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Instead only hostels for 'single 1 male migrant workers would be erected. By 
1973, twenty-two years after the ultimate removal of Africans had been 
decreed, their number had all but doubled. The pressure on housing facilities 
became unbearable and the 'squatter' camps grew even larger. In the 1970s 
new camps became established at Modderdam, Werksgenot. Crossroads and 
Umbel, amongst others. 

During the 1970s there has teen a noticeable degree of upward social 
mobility amongst coloured people. 16 There has been a decrease in the number 
of coloured people in the unskilled occupations, and a marked increase in the 
proportion of coloured people in the semi-skilled and skilled occupations 
mere is also a small, but growing coloured entrepreneurial class. With the 
formation of the Department of Coloured Affairs (CAD) and the Coloured 
Persons Representative Council (CPRC) many opportunities for employment 
were created. In 1970, 86% of the coloured people employed in the pas- 
sional and managerial occupations were in fact employed by the State. These 
figures would have increased with the ruling in 1974 that 31000 jobs were to 
be reserved exclusively for coloured persons, and there was to be an increase 
in this protected employment by over 9% per annum 17 

The political groupings which have historically played an important role 
in Cape Town particularly amongst coloured and African people arc- the 

S 0 E n ^ ?°Tr ^ VM)i * C C ° ngreSS -Scions which 
were the African National Congress (ANQ, the South African Coloured 
People s Organisation (SACPO), and the Congress of Democrats (COD)- the 

fvTh, r ^ 1St p C ° ngreSS (PAC)i and CoIourcd P° litical Parties pSlal! 

" rl^Z*®' WhiCh 3rC intCgralCd int0 ** A P artheid *ructurcs. 
rhe NEUM was established in 1943 and it advocated the abolition of 

Jitl b ™.™ *** ca P il ^t mode of production. It drew £ support 
argely from the intelligentsia and it used the principles of non-collaboration 
rl y ?L™ fundamcnlaJ 10 Policy It had teen set up to^sTtne 
Coloured Affairs Commision established by the Smuts' GovemrSenfa^ had 

ASs^CADf W°tl?h ht 3gainSt f 10 forniation ofthc ^Panm^of Coloured 
tecaTe «™L7^T mU ? ;tabIishmen toftheCAD, coloured politics 
became dominated by the conflict between those who advocated boycott of 
separate institutions and those who felt they could use the instimtions to 
advance coloured demands for equality institutions to 

and sochl S With lhC inCrcaSing allack 0n coIourcd P° ,iUc ^' economic 
Ssition il Jt TT? ° r f nisaUons <°<™ d to fight the inroads on their 
position. These included the Franchise Action Committee (195 1) the Grouo 

mhtee 'C SSSS?* ^ "* * C Train Apanheid Reside Com' 
mittee. The NEUM kept aloof from these organisations and directed much 
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polemic against them on the grounds that they were wllatorators and as- 
Sciated with the 'herrenvolk'. However for the majority of coloured Readers 
ZX hope lay in unity of all coloured people. S ACPO was formed to foster 
S *tw£n moderates and radicals, and it Joined the Congress Alhance m 
W55. Its acceptance of the Freedom Charter 10 , however, alienated many of 
its founding members who did not welcome a close association with the ANC 
Arrests and detentions of S ACPO leaders and their consequent involvement 
in the Treason Trial led to the eventual demise of the organisation 

With the creation of the CPRC and the enfranchisement of aU coloured 
oeoDle over 2 1 years, political parties were formed, geared to elections. They 

institution, which would serve as a forum for a campaign agan^ ^paraUel 
development and improve coloured rights. In all elections of ^ CTRC *erc 
has been a low poll.which as Simons 2t points out, is a reminder to the Labour 
Party that a large section of the coloured urban populaUon adheres to tnc 
tactics of boycott and disaprove^ of any form of participation. 

In the African townships the PAC appears to have had a sizeable foUowing 
in the early 1960s. The PAC was a breakaway Africanist tendency front the 
ANC 22 The ANC appears to have been stronger in the rural areas. 1 ne pal 
played a leadership role in the anti-pass campaign which began on die 21 
March 1960, the same day as the campaign in SharpcviUe which ended with 
sixty-nine people dead and a hundred and eighty wounded. Ten days later they 
led a march of 30000 people to tine centre of Cape Town. People from several 
groupings were involved in these actions, including the Congress alliance and 
PAC The significance of this period is that it represented a turning point in 
the history of African resistance. The ANC and the PAC were banned and 
both of diem established military wings, Umkhonto we Sizwe and Poqo, 
respectively. The NEUM while it was not banned, decided to adopt a 
low-keyed, semi-underground approach to organising'. 

The poliUcal groupings which arose in the 1940s and 1950s have re- 
cmerged as important forces within contemporary wbrker and commun.ty 
organisations. Their influence will be explored more fully in a later sccuon. 



CHAPTER TEN 



WHY DID NEW VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS PROLIFERATE 
IN CAPE TOWN IN THE LATE 
1970s AND EARLY 1980s? 



T " pr " 1,fcration of independent community organizations during the 
1970s throughout the country They were mainly sponsored by private 
enterprise or by church bodies 75 The cascstudies, which will be presented in 
Fan Five were threeof many which were established in Cape Town from the 
secon d ha f flh 1970sonwards In this chapter One politick, economic and 
idcolog.cal developments which appear to have influenced the growth of the 
new community organisations at this time, will be explored briefly While 
Uicrc is not necessarily a direct causal relationship between the macro 

perspective of this kind gives a general background to the case studies The 
specific histories of each of the cases will be presented later. 



HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

During the 1960s, the South African economy had expanded more rapidly 

aZt 1 7^ CT CapiU,Hst ; oumr y' CX <*P< ^pan, averaging an annua, 
growth rate of. between six and eight percent. This boom gave way to a 
deepening recession in the early 1970s. By 1978, the country was facing the 
worst economic crisis in its history. The climate of insecurity was accentuated 
by external pohtical developments. With the massive rise In the oil price in 
U73 the relative importance of African oil producers as trading partners to 

dTSM M tna ' C ° U ? triCS grCW and S ° Uth Africa * s correspondingly 
diminished. More immediately, South Africa's immunity from guerilla insur- 
gencies was substantially reduced with the collapse in 1974 of Portuguese 
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colonial authorities in Angola and Mocambique, and the establishment of 
Marxist governments there. By the mid-1970s, confronted both with an 
international recession and growing industrial, political and economic in- 
stability within South Africa, the foreign capital which had sustained the 
growth of the 1960s began to dry up. By 1976, it was estimated thatAfncan 
unemployment stood at 2,3 nvllion workers and at the same time there was 
talk of a severe shortage of skilled manpower. 

In response to the economic and political situation in the early 1970s, 
there was a re-emergence of working class and mass political movements. 
These movements had been quiescent since 1963 when they were brutally 
suppressed by the state. The re-emergence of the independent black trade 
union movement and the growth of the Black Consciousness Movement 
(BCM) marked the resurgence of mass resistance to the State. 

From January 1973 to mid 1976, over 200 000 black workers struck work 
in South Africa. This was the most extensive strike wave since the early days 
of World War II and affected most of the main centres. The strikes started in 
Durban and from there an African trade union movement came to life once 
more. It had its nucleus in worker advisory organizations founded mainly by 
radical, university students. This generation of African unions avoided any 
political orientation and constituted themselves from the bottom up, factory 
by factory. This was in contrast to the broad industrial mass movement 
approach adopted by the Council for Non-European Trade Unions (CNETU) 
and the South African Congress of Trade Unions (SACTU) in the 1940s and 
1950s. There was a strong emphasis on woiker control in the worker organiza- 

^1 
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tions. 



The BCM gained its impetus from the students on the newly established 
black university campuses? 8 The South African Students* Organization 
(SASO) was launched in 1969 to mobilise students, while the Black People's 
Convention (BPC) and the Black Community Programmes (BCP) were 
established to work in the broader community. The BCM's primary aim was 
to liberate blacks from psychological oppression. It was concerned to develop 
and promote black theology, black communalism, black community business 
enterprise, and a rejection of apartheid institutions. During 1972 to 1977,thcre 
was a proliferation of organizations in South Africa which were related to the 
BCM. They were concerned with literacy, health, building schools, clinics 
and community centres, home education schemes, cooperative bulk buying, 
the establishment of factories and boutiques, and the promotion of black 
theatre. There was an upsurge in black drama, poetry and art which all helped 
to generate the aggressive atmosphere that was witnessed at the trials of the 
BCM groups. 29 
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The University of the Western Cape (UWQ in Cape Town had a strong 
SASO following and during this time increasing numbers of students were 
becoming involved in off-campus activities. They saw as important the raising 
of political consciousness of the black community and their mobilisation. In 
1973 they boycotted classes as a response to conditions on campus and 
increasing harassment from security police. During the early 1970s, a new 
tradition of student politics was developing which included active organisa- 
tion on and off the campus. The National Union of South African Students 
(NUSAS) was also involved off campus. Through the Wages Commissions 
they were active in the promotion of the new black trade union movement, 
and through the Communities Commission (ComCom) they were active in 
community work. NUSAS had moved away from its previous strategy of 
protest politics to involvement with the oppressed communities. 30 

In 1976 the South African state was rocked by massive uprisings which 
started in So weto but spread to all the main centres. 1 Started by school pupils, 
soon several sections of the black communities were involved. There was 
widespread support from organisations and workers as the response to the call 
for a general strike indicated. The politicizing effect of these times on the 
community was apparent as resistance spread throughout the country The 
African National Congress (ANC), banned in 1960, re-emerged as the politi- 
cal group with probably the greatest degree of popular support within the 
townships. Students and activists turned increasingly to the study of the 
history of resistance in South Africa and to Marxist literature in order to 
understand the present and the future 33 This latter development was similar 
to certain of their counterparts in Western Europe and North America whom 
we discussed in Part Two. (However it is beyond the scope of this study to 
discuss the possible linkage between the two.) 

Capital and the State's responses to the political and economic crises had 
direct consequences for community organisations. All the economic organisa- 
tions of the capitalist class, except for organised agriculture, were united in 
agreement over the need for significant reforms in economic and political 
policy. There was broad agreement over the nature of the desired reforms 
which included the improving of the legal and economic security of township 
residents through ameliorating influx control, improving wages and job 
opportunities, providing more and better housing with land ownership rights 
and encouraging the development of a black middle class. Employers' or- 
ganisations were also united on the need for some kind of State recognition 
and control of organisations of collective bargaining for African workers. In 
the aftermath of 1976, the most overriding concern for capital was the need 
to secure immediate domestic stability. Particular emphasis was placed on the 
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position of the newly discovered 'urban African' and 'black middle class .A 
whole host of business-funded organisations sprang up to 'deal' with the 
problem The most important of these was the Urban Foundation, jointly 
established and financed by many of the major corporations in South Africa. 
Big business through these organisations began to press for reform. Some tot 
the new community organisations which emerged at this time became depend- 
ent to some degree on funding from these business initiatives. This created 
divisions between organisations particularly in Cape Town between (hose 
who would and those who refused money from these sources. 

The Government, which was subject to conflicting pressures from the 
white population, adopted both cautious reforms (for example the policy of 
limited accommodation of African trade unions) and continuing repression 
The latter included widespread detentions of people and the banning of 
organisations. In late 1977, nineteen organisations which included most of 
the remaining BCM organisations, the Christian Institute and the newspaper 
The World were banned, and one of the founders of the BCM, Steve Biko, 
died while in detention. In 1977 the government also introduced three social 
welfare bills which were enacted in 1978. These gave the government wide 
powers for the control of welfare services (welfare being defined very 
broadly). The most contentious of the three Acts was the Fundraising Act The 
Social Welfare legislation required registration for fundraising purposes, and 
they entrenched the principles of separate development. These Acts affected 
all community organisations. 

By 1977, people who had been actively involved in community struggles, 
either through the BCM, the 1976 uprisings or worker organisations, began 
reflecting critically on their part in those events and activities. Cntiques of 
the BCM strategies were being developed. In 1976, theorists like Legassik 
and Wolpe 38 who were exiled academics linked to the South African libera- 
tion struggle, were arguing that 'class' not 'race' was the central issue in 
coming to understand the dynamics of State policy in South Africa. This was 
followed by theorists like Saul and Gelb who argued that both 'class and 
'race' were critically important 39 They emphasised Gramsci's argument 
concerning the importance of ideology as an element in the ruling class 
maintenance of hegemony. At this time, with the re-emergence of the ANC 
as a political force, the theory of a non-racial national democratic struggle 
began to find favour with many activists, and a start was made to rebuild a 
national democratic opposition movement which could unite and mobilise 
people regardless of race or class. 40 On the white university campuses, 
NUSAS began to adopt a more inward looking policy which stressed the 
importance of self-education. White students had begun to feel increasingly 
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redundant in oppressed communities and had withdrawn to work on campus. 
In 1978, the NUSAS theme was 'Education for an African future' and the aim 
was to encourage white students to re-define a role for themselves in a future 
non-racial, democratic South Africa. On some of the white university cam- 
puses at that time, a nascent women's movement was also emerging. This was 
strongly influenced by the International Women's Movement. 

By 1980 a more clearly identifiable 'national democratic movement' was 
beginning to form. In ape Town during 1980 there were widespread school 
and consumer boycotts which had mobilised thousands of school pupils, 
university students, parents, commuters and workers. Through these actions, 
the need for ongoing mass-based organisations was identified and new 
organisations were established including Grassroots Community Newsletter 
United Women's Organisation (UWO), Cape Areas Housing Action Commit- 
tee (CAHAC), Azanian Students Organisation (AZASO) and numerous youth 
organisations. They supported a 'non-racial, national and democratic 
struggle' as did other organisations like NUSAS. 'Democracy' became one 
of the unifying concepts within this network of organisations which included 
locally based independent trade unions. These worker and community or- 
ganisations will be discussed in the following chapter. 

In summary 

The reasons for the proliferation of organisations in South Africa, and Cape 
Town in particular, appear to concur with the findings in the literature which 
was discussed earlier and which states that the number of voluntary associa- 
tions increases rapidly at times of social upheaval and/or increased ethnic or 
group consciousness. The membership and orientation of the organisations 
will depend on many factors such as social class, local conditions and 
experiences. In the next chapter we will address the questions concerning 
ideology and forms of organisations. 



Chapter Eleven 



WHY DID DEMOCRACY 
BECOME AN IMPORTANT 
IDEOLOGICAL CONCEPT 
FOR THE NEW VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS AND WHAT 

DID IT MEAN? 



In Chapter Three democracy was described as a negotiated and contested 
ideological concept which has a wide range of meaning. Therborn was quoted 
as saying that ideologies are ongoing social processes which 'unceasingly 
constitute and reconstitute themselves*. Therefore we can anticipate that 
democracy amongst the worker and community organisations has had a range 
of contested meanings, which are continuously being challenged and 
changed The 'commonsense* understandings of democracy amongst the 
members of organisations it is reasonable to assume, have been forged by a 
range of diverse and often contradictory forces. 

It is not possible to answer in absolute terms the very complex question 
as to why democracy became so important for the new organisations. But it 
is possible to offer certain postulates which have been distilled from a study 
of local literature, 42 from interviews with twelve activists and from my own 
personal involvement as a member of three of these organisations and as a 
consultant /facilitator to another six. The three case studies wil address tins 
question in closer detail in Part Five. These postulates arc not all encompass- 
ing They attempt to capture what seem the most importantinfluences. 

The following postulates will be explored in an attempt to address the 
question: 
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The emergence of the independent trade union movement which called 
for the implementation of workers'democracy, contributed to the creation 
of the climate in which community organisations were developing. 
The growth of the Black Coasciousness Movement (BCM), with the 
concomitant development of liberation theology and new approaches in 
certain churches, helped promote radical humanist values, which in turn 
encouraged particular attitudes within organisations. 

The reemergence of the African National Congress as an important force 
within the country after 1976, encouraged the adoption of popular- 
democratic rhetoric and strategies by the members of organisations. 
The community struggles on the ground provided activists within or- 
ganisations with experiences and lessons which influenced how they 
functioned. Important examples of these struggles are the 1976 student 
rrots, the 'squatter' struggles, the Fattis and Monis consumer boycott in 
1979, the 1980 school and consumer boycotts, the anti-SAIC campaign 
and the DBAC in 1982. * 

to 1983 the development of the UDF and NF, with CAL locally, created 
different condrtions within which organisations functioned. 



THE REEMERGENCE OF THE INDEPENDENT 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 

In Cape Town the reemergence of the independent trade union movement 
particularly m the form of the Western Province General Workers Union Gater 
to become the General Workers Union), and the SACTU affiliated (A)Food 
an,! Cannrng Woricers Unions, 44 made an impact on the wooing class and 
mass struggles from the late 1970s. Cape Town had been dominated, up until 
that time by the conservative, registered unions, which were primarily 
concerned with the organisation of skilled and semi-skilled workers. The 
Cape Town Municipal Workers Association (CTMWA), which had some 
historic : l inks with the NEUM, was one of the few to have a dominance of 
semi-skilled and unskilled worker members. 45 

The reemergence of the independent trade union movement, has high- 
lighted certain issues for activists in both worker and community organisation 
These issues incmde: the relationship between politics and economics; the 
development of working class leadership; and participation or non-participa- 
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tion in State structures. These issues have, and are still, being hotly debated 
within the local community, worker and academic publications. 

A useful overview of the theoretical debate concerning the relationship 
between politics and economics is given by Hemson, and will not be 
elaboratedhere. (It was touched on in OiapterThree.) What is more pertinen 
isadiscussionofthepracticalmanifestationsofthe debate and its implications 
for organisations. These have been found in the questions surrounding con- 
sumer boycotts, 48 work stay-aways, 49 and affiliation to more overtly political 
organisations, like the United Democratic Front (UDF). 

Within Cape Town, the consumer boycott in 1979 of Fattis and Moms 
products 51 and the red meat boycott of 1980, 52 opened up new possibilities 
for linkages between workplace and community struggles. They also 
produced several lessons for both community organisations and trade unions 
Analyses of the meat boycott illustrate these well; these will be discussed 
briefly ^ 

The workers at the Table Bay Cold Storage went on strike for a 
democratically elected non-racial workers' committee. The workers at other 
meat factories also came out on strike. At that time there was a high level of 
activity in Cape Town, where the school boycott had been in progress for two 
months, and a bus boycott was being mooted. A support committee for the 
meat workers was set up of members of community organisations and the 
WPGWU There were two ways in which the community organisations 
supported' the strike: firstly by collecting over R100000 to support the 800 
striking workers, and secondly, they organised a boycott of red meat. While 
the strike did not achieve its specific goal, it has been hailed by all parties as 
an important event, which led up to discussions by representatives from 
community organisations and trade unions on how workers and community 
organisations could cooperate. The critical analyses of the event highlighted 
aspects of democratic organisation. 

A major criticism centred around the position of the support committee. 
The WPGWU had attempted to keep control of the committee, so that workers 
would not lose the leadership of the struggle to petite bourgeois members of 
community organisations. However once the government had banned all 
meetings in June 1980, and had detained several of the trade unionists, 
communications between the union and the broader community broke down. 
This left the way open for those whom the trade union described as 
'opportunists' from certain community organisations to take control, and to 
call off the boycott without consultation with either workers or the support 
committee 54 It seems that both the WPGWU and community activists 
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diagnosed the problem as a lack of democracy within the support committee 
They believed that the committee needed to have been more autonomous: 55 

...we have also learnt the importance of the community participating fully and 
making decisions about their support. This means that the community, as well 
as the union, must be able to control their own activities in a democratic manner 
In short, then there are two lessons: Firstly unity in the struggle, secondly 
democracy m the struggle. Only democracy will prevent those inside the 
community who try to break our unity, from succeeding. 

Another lesson for community organisations came through the pages of 
the South African Labour Bulletin (SALB) which publically admonished the 
two organisations which they believed had behaved undemocratically and not 
in the interests of the workers. This public criticism had far reaching implica- 
tions for the people and organisations involved. On one level their credibility 
as community workers was called into question, and secondly, according to 
the director of one of the organisations, their funding was put in jeopardy 
because of the negative publicity. 56 

Both the GWU and the (A)FCWUs were actively promoting workers' 
democracy within the factories and in the unions. 57 By 1980 both unions had 
been involved in important labour disputes out of which grew new strategies 
for working class action. 58 Both saw the struggle for democracy within the 
workplace and in the unions as integral to the struggle for democracy in the 
society. The development of working class leadership through their involve- 
ment in the trade union movement, was seen as crucial for the development 
of working class leadership more generally. 59 However.through the collective 
struggles with community organisations, the differences between the forms 
and the functions of trade unions and other organisations, have come into 
focus more clearly. These differences have formed an important part of the 
debate concerning trade union affiliation of UDF. 60 
i m J? C ^Pendent unions which have argued against affiliating to the 
UDF have pointed to: the different class composition of the various organisa- 
tions which make up UDF - this they believe leads to different possibilities 
for organisational forms and strategies; the importance of trade union unity 
as a pnonty at this time; and the reality of a diverse membership of their 
unions, wluch includes both radicals and conservatives of different political 
groupings. Trade unionists have argued that they arc accountable to their 
workers first and foremost, and that this dictates what is possible. This does 
not however m theory inhibit cooperation on joint campaigns, nor does it 
inhibit members of trade unions from joining other community organisations 
m their individual capacities. 
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The independent trade union movement has been influenced by, and has 
influenced both popular and worker struggles. Amongst many acuvists within 
community organisations, the question of working class leadership is a central 
issue Therefore the theory and practice of the progressive trade unions 
informs their own practice in important ways. The public debates concerning 
for example, workers' democracy, or membership of the UDF by certain 
unions therefore, contributes to the intellectual climate in which community 
organisations function. 

THE BLACK CONSCIOUSNESS MOVEMENT 
AND THE CHURCH 

The BCM developed a strong base in Cape Town, particularly through S ASO 
on the UWC campus, in the early 1970s. It also had close linkages with certain 
church groups. The Christian Institute 61 established in 1963, appears to have 
played a particularly important role. It functioned as an important part of a 
matrix of personal contacts for BCM and radical Christian individuals and 
groups which facilitated the dissemination and sharing of ideas and ap- 
proaches. The CI also played an important role in the redefinition of 'Chnsuan 
commitment', which assisted the development of an indigenous liberation 
theology. This had a lot in common with black theology which was being 
developed by Christians within the BCM. 

In this discussion we arc not concerned with detailing the history of either 
the BCM or the radical fringe of the churches, but more with certain ideas or 
activities which may have influenced the later development of democratic 
community organisations in Cape Town. In order to do this we will look very 
briefly at certain of the key characteristics both in the BCM and in the more 
radical Christian movement. It is not possible to know how much these ideas 
have permeated contemporary practice, but an important considerauon is that 
many of the people involved with the BCM and the radical Chnsuan groups 
during the 1970s arc still very active today in various of the community 
organisations. Interviews with seven of these activists, inform this discus- 
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sion. 



The historical parameters of the emergence of the BCM arc well docu- 
mented, 64 and Lodge points to the contradictory nature of existing appraisals 
of the movement. 63 He also points to the need to locate the growth of the 
movement within the larger context of social development in South Africa, 
particularly the coming of age of a new black petty bourgeoisie at the end of 
the sixties. (The rapid social mobility of coloured people in Cape Town at this 
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time has already been noted.) The BCM gained its initial impetus from leaders 
like Steve Biko and Barney Pityana, who had been members of the University 
Christian Movement (UCM) until it was banned on black university cam- 
puses. In 1969 they formed SASO, which began espousing black theology 
and the need for community projects. UCM had helped to shape an essential 
part of the programme of SASO, as the Christian view continued to be an 
important influence in SASO and associated organisations. While SASO was 
predominantly a student organisation, it also claimed to be an instrument for 
changing society and sought allies off campus. 

In 1972 the Black People's Convention was formally launched. The aims 
of BPC were: tolibcrate andemancipate blacks from psychological and physi- 
cal oppression; to create a humanitarian society where justice serves all 
equally; to cooperate with existing agencies with similar ideals; to reorientate 
the theological system with a view to making religion relevant to the aspira- 
tions of the black people; to formulate and implement an education policy of 
blacks, by blacks and for blacks; and to formulate, and implement the 
principles and philosophies of black consciousness. The BPC also committed 
itself to the establishment of and the promotion of black business on a 
cooperative basis, including the establishment of banks, cooperative buying 
and selling, and the flotation of companies. All of these were to be designed 
as agencies of communal self-reliance. It also identified the need to work with 
trade unions, and established the Black Allied Workers* Union (BAWU). 66 

The BCM put unprecedented emphasis on the political necessity to 
address directly the psychological and cultural degradation suffered by blacks 
on an individual and collective level. Such an emphasis does have, as Couve 67 
points out, distant echoes with Lembede's Africanist philosophy of the 
1 940s. 

At the end of the 1960s, as we have discussed in Part TWo, there was a 
substantial body of literature, emanating from western capitalist countries, 
which stressed the importance of human agency in the struggles of all 
oppressed people. GerharT cites the decisive influences of Fanon's analyses 
of colonialism and its psychological and cultural consequences, (e.g. 1968 
The Wretched of the Earth), the writings of Afro- Americans like Carmichael 
(e.g. 1967 Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in America), the negritude 
wnters like Senghor, and to a lesser extent the declarations of Kaunda and 
Nyerere on African humanism and socialism, on the thinking of BC 
idcologues.lt was not so much a wholesale transposition but rather a selective 
importation and adaptation of ideas eminating from heterogeneous African 
and Afro- American analyses of racial and colonial oppression. In Cape Town 
the United States Information Service was actively promoting the BCM by 
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making civil rights literature, films and speaker available fromthe U.S. A.70 

The BC ideologues like Biko 71 and Pityana 72 reveal an almost exclusive 
empSs o C n L psychological and cultural oppressior, and 
poHtical oppression is recognized, it is not understood 
mose of psychological and cultural oppression. Couve poutts out Uia 
Fanon's influential work is marked by an inability to integrate his radical 
Sc^ 

on both the BCM and radical Christians.namely that of Rick Turner. This 

Wm L™res e the essence of the BC ideology when he states that the 
ideology of racial superiority is a means whereby blacks come to believe n 
SydiSogical and cultural inferiority foisted upon them. Ar i intrinsic part 
oTKc sLtegy was to develop an ideology by which the process of 
psychological and cultural inferiorization and the process of divisior > could 
S combatted. At the centre of this ideology is the representaUon of the black 
^reduced to the status of an empty shell. 75 This representation provides a 
formidable condensation of the various feelings and complexes engende red 
by racial ideology in which black subjects can recognize their oppressed 

^ThTideology however guarantees and promises the restoration or 
recovery of a wholeness which has been lost in the history of contact with the 
dominant white racist group. In contradistinction to the 'empty shell , is a 
representation of theblack man who has found himself, undone his c ompl city 
in his own misuse, a black man infused with pnde and dignity. Thus a 
representation emerges, of a black man with his own positive, authentic 
attributes: humanist, communally oriented, sharing in the community. 

Durine 1972-1977 there was a proliferation of organisations in Soutn 
Africa which were connected to SASO, BPC and BCP. 76 Each organisation 
had its own special programme. The South African Council ot Churches 
(SACC) and related bodies like the CI assisted the BCM financially, and wtth 
other material and human resources. The Black Commum t»J^£2 
was a CI project which provided funds so mat. people like Biko and Pityana 
could be employed to work full-time. ou omM ,;ii„ 
Within the churches in the early 1960s, particularly after Sharpcville^ 
there was a great deal of discussion concerning the role of the church in the 
Apartheidsociety.AmongstagroupofChristians there were attempt to move 
the church to become more relevant within South African society. In 1963. 
under the vigorous leadership of Dr.Beyers Naude and heavily financed from 
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abroad, the CI tried initially to influence white Christians by means of bible 
study and prayer groups. Disillusioned with white response, the CI gradually 
moved towards almost exclusive involvement with black liberation. There 
were several steps in this evolution. It began with the organisation of theologi- 
an fTf k 8 * C ministers of inde t«ndem African churches. This was 
followed by strong involvement in the compilation in 1968 of a powerful 
challenge sponsored by the South African Council of Churches (S ACQ and 

2S?2 ¥ Tl? f ^ EngHsh speaking churches > * e M '^ge to the 
People of South Africa. Out of the Message grew the Study Prcject on 
Chnstiani y in Apartheid Society (SPROCAS) in which the CI also p ayed a 
leading role. Between 1971 and 1973 SPROCAS produced seven re^on 

church a rT n AM T' inClUding ° ne which aparthS 
church. This was followed by SPROCAS Two which consisted of the BCP 
As this experience unfolded, the CI came to accept that black liberation would 

S^Th T Ch T StianS bUt W ° Uld haVC 10 56 to 0Me 
Sve y P ^ 3 SUPP ° nive rak ta to development of black 

There were several of the radical churchmen who were strongly in- 
fluenced by developments in the USA. One churchman dScribS I n an 
m erview, the powerful influence a visit to the USAhad had onSpo^S 

the Churches Urban Planning Commission (CUPC), on his rctum This 

S C m S^T d an H imP ° rtant ***** r0lC in of ^mu^y 

work in Cape Town dunng the 1970s. He and others 77 were stronelv in 
fluenced by the works of Alinsky, Illich and Freire. The\jCMhJ SaSnUv 

a P cU^ 

Frcirc's ideas excited the students who felt they had suffered from the 
banking' type of education which Freire described and the materia^ offe^S 

UCmII 3 tCma K VCS - ! rCirC ' S W °* W3S banncd in South 
UCM itse f was banncd in 1972, over 500 copies of Freire's work were made 
and circulated. Courses which aimed to inform fellow black sSnTs of 
Freire s ideas were run informally at the black universities aaSonSJSn? 

iat:xsr incompi ^ 

Various leadership training courses were offered by different church 

Cent JTd the cTlPP Z^T"' ^thodist Christian Leadership 
^crarc, and the CUPC, all ran short courses on community organising anri 
leadership. Democratic leadership, (rather than laissez faireor SfaS 
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leadership) was stressed 79 Two of the interviewees 

they had attended in the early 1970s, in which there were strong BC feelings 

U appears that many black youth and students attended these courses at that 

tirnfoTe oSer course, the National Youth Leadership Training Programme 

fNYLTP) was a three month live-in course, which was followed by wort: 

within a church. It aimed to create a«nicrocosm of a 

immunity. One interviewee, who went on to establish a radical chrldren s 

magazine in 1980, spoke about the 'obsession' with palpatory democracy 

on the course. The course had, she felt, had a strong influence on her 

understanding of 'good' organisational practice, which necessitated a par- 

ticipalorydemocratic structure and approach. 

It seems that both the radical Christian groups and the BCM *ere in 
general terms, stressing similar values. These are given by Albert Nolan as 
me values of 'sharing', human dignity' and 'human solidity (within BC it 
would be 'black solidarity'^These values appear to be integral to both 
liberation and black theology. . rnwrn 

In 1973 the CI was declared an 'affected organisation by the Govern- 
ment. This effectively cut off its overseas funding. Members of the BCM and 
certain radical Christians, were being harrassed and banned by the govern- 
ment throughout this period. In October 1977 nineteen organisations mainly 
those linkeS to the BCM. and the CI, were banned and Steve Biko died while 

m d ^mentioned earlier, there are different views on the effectiveness of the 
BCM There is agreement however on the importance of uxBCM in generat- 
ing a new climate of resistance amongst black people In terms of the 
question relating to its contribution to the climate for organisations in the late 
1970s, some speculative comments are possible: it stressed humanism and 
the importance of people; it emphasised 'the oppressed people , as needing 
to be empowered, and for them to take the decisions in the struggle for 
freedom; it emphasised the importance of black development, leadership and 
self-reliance. As a reaction to the BCM, some of the liberal and radical whites 
both inside and outside the church, were inclined to stress the importance of 
non-racialism, and positive discrimination in order to counter -the ongoing 
discriminatory practices. Attempts were made, as with the NYLTP live-in 
training couree, to begin to create the ' ideal, hoped for' society. An antagonis- 
tic response to the BCM came from the NEUM, who rejected their analysis 
of the importance of the psychological oppression of blacks. They stressed 
the importance of a class analysis. 

Comment on the churches' contribution to the climate of the late 1970s 
can also only be speculative. Within the church opportumues for black 
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leadership became more available. Since the late 1960s, black clergy like 
Manas Buthelezi, Desmond Tutu, and, more recently, Allan Boesak have 
become s important religious and political leaders in black communities. 
Wtthin the youth organisations, and through the training programmes blacks 
and whites were exposed to different educational and community work 
philosophies and approaches. Financial and other resources have enabled 
organisanons to develop. Organisations like CUPC have played an important 
role in the development of the field of community work and communty 
orgamsing^Several activists who are still involved in community organising 

£££ t^J g K ro T ing ta ^ CI md other cnurch ^anisations. One 
£ T , ^ WhiCh Was mentioned °y four of *e interviewees as 
having affected their approach to organisations, was the church's hierarchy 
and bureaucracy. Interviewees mentioned the contradiction between the 
P ractice > which led to a questioning of the possibilities 
for the church to play a s.gnificant role in changing the Apartheid society. 
Rick Turner s book, The Eye of the Needle: Towards a Participatory 

ySSSS- n Afri l a ' which was published in 1972 - is a ma * x 3 

ideological influences at that ume. He wrote it as a SPROCAS publication, 
and it .s purported to have had an important influence on the BCM and radical 
Chnsoans. 84 It .s still regarded as an influential work. 85 In a very useful 
analysis of Turner's work Nash asserts that, 'We can learn from iZo only 

SmSST? k Underet3nd ** Iimitations of his w0 *> which were also the 
bmitahons of the time in which he worked, and though pemaps in different 
ways, the limitations of the time in which we live' 86 

The central philosophical question which Turner addresses is- how is the 
historical re aii ty 0 f the past to be recognised without denying to cSS 
of men and women to choose their own future mate that future in 
resolve Z r m * e '' Ch0ice? In at *-Pting to answer this, he is un b e £ 

SSaltiionT 1 bCtWeCn indiVidUal m0ral ^'"itment and collective 
n His argument for a Utopian democratic, socialist state in South 

^mSlT !d H y Exis ^f ntialiSm • Marxism ' Hum ™ •«! ChristiS? 
ManTrnn • T d » ^ of piousness, which is: 

2,i f ure ". because the structure of consciousness, a continual 
project into the future, is such that it can never be bound to anything, and can 

Snfwt ValUe " U iS ^ Stn,CtUre ° f c °nsciousness toThici Z 7e 
referring when we say man is free. He transcends the given towards a goal a 

Lu" Africa in T^T ™* withi " «" ~f 

waHrfv Sn? ^argument required a concept of consciousness which 

SZJZS COnUngC f y u hlstorical ^us excluded the possibility of any 
coherent concept of the historical process that forms our^nsciousness It 
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was at the same time, under the same historical conditions, that the BCM was 

^(Sfof the unresolved contradictions in this work is that between in- 
dividualism and collectivism, between the importance of 
£ZSp in the struggle for change, and individual change £rt 
commitment. Turner was very active in attempting to ™ 
gence of worker organisations in Durban at that time *™g£!£ 
rnioortance of the working class. In his book Turner draws on both Existen 

^For change to occur in South Africa, he argues that there needs to be 
recognition ofthe intimate relationship between change in consciousness an4 
orgSation. Effective organisation must relate to the way people see to 
world and it must help them to see it differently. He notes three essential 
elements in this new way of seeing the world: 

I must come to see the world as able to be changed. I must ^me Jo see myself 
as having the capacity to play a part in changing it And I must see that my 

ta£ toe teis involves a fundamental shift in psychological atutude towards 
uTworio? rather than a simple change of intellectual awareness. Such a shift 
only occurs once I find myself involved in action. 

The process of political change through the development of organisational 
solidarity must itself be a participatory experience if people are to become 
conscious of the possibilities of freedom. 

Having acknowledged the importance of collective action, he turns to a 
discussion of the problems of whites. He asserts that they have 
particular human model, and are victims of the very system that they fight to 
preserve. He issues a moral appeal to them to see the evil of then ways and 
U> adopt the 'Christian human model' (which as Nash points out, is based on 
an individualist explanation for resistance to the dominant ideology in 
capitalist society). Turner also speaks of blacks as being outs.de of the 
historical context: he argues that it is possible that they have not ^mahsed 
the consumer values of the industrial society; that they may be able to buud 
a future based on the communal values of traditional tribal life. He assumes 
as Nash notes, 90 that black South Africans have not only a relatively fuU 
undenaanflngofthesodetyfowWch 

they would choose to live. Precisely because black South Africans aa 
excluded from the dominant patterns of socialization, they are excluded from 
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the historical process which is identified with that socialization. (This view 
influenced the BCM at the time but was severely challenged by 1976.) 

Turner's book was written in a clear and accessible way, with a directness 
and a clarity of purpose, which appealed to many activists of the day Nash 
points out that it is still one of the few attempts to develop a scenario for a 
future socialist society for South Africa. Nash argues that the socialist political 
culture which is emergent today, and which is often fragmented and rudimen- 
tary.'is characterised by its reliance on the reality of the past, which has not 
produced a vision of the future society which might be given clearer form by 
the struggles to create it.'* 1 It is in this area that Turner's work still has 
relevance today. The central paradoxes in his wortc have yet to be resolved 
They can still be identified within community and worker organisations and 
in the debates concerning the importance of race or class in the struggles for 
a socialist future. 



THE REEMERGENCE OF THE AFRICAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS WITHIN THE 
COUNTRY AFTER 1976 

The history of the ANC is well documented. 92 The purpose of this section is 
not to elaborate its history, but to coasider its possible effect on community 
organisations m the late 1970s. Davies, O'Meara and Dlamini 93 in a very 
recent book provide a succinct overview of the ANC and its apparent 
influence today. 

The ANC is the leading force in the national liberation struggle in South 
Ainca. Based principally on an alliance of class forces amongst the nationally 
oppressed, the ANC seeks to forge a broad non-racial movement of all 
democratic elements pledged to the overthrow of the Apartheid State. Within 
this alliance it recognises the 'special role' of the working class as the 
guarantor that the form of national liberation achieved in South Afnca is a 
democratic state in which the wealth and basic resources are 'at the disposal 
of the people as a whole'. 

The ANC was formed in 1912; for almost 50 years it followed a strategy 
of non-violent resistance. However, in 1961 it adopted the armed struggle as 
i^ Pnncipal strategic method of struggle. Its military wing, Umkhonto we 

S T 31 ? C ° ntro,led by P 01 "* 31 leadcrehi P of ** o^anisation, and 
armed struggle is combined with other forms of mass organisation - both 
illegal and semi-legal. The last five years have seen a rapid upsurge of ANC 
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activity in South Africa, both at the military and mass levels. The programme 
of demands of the ANC is contained within the Freedom Charter^ adopted in 
1956 It basically calls for a democratic state in which the land and wealth of 
the countryarecontrolledbytbe people. Ttepre^rd stage of ti>eSou m Afncan 
revolution is defined as 'the national liberation of the argest and mos 
^pressed groups - the African people'. 94 National liberation from colony 
opprSs^ 

of toe working class is seen as crucial in securing a 'speedy progression from 
formal liberation to genuine and lasting emancipation'. (The precise nature 
of ANC policy on for example socialism, private ownership etc. has been and 

is being hotly debated.) r . 

In the period since 1976, and particularly after 1978, the ANC has 
combined military actions with mass mobilisation. The military strategy 
appears to be concentrated on sabotage attacks against strategic economic and 
muitary installations 95 As a complement to the armed struggle, a number of 
recent semi-legal campaigns have again generated open mass sur^rt fw toe 
ANC. In recent years, ANC flags have been openly displayed at mass ndhes 
and ANC slogans have been widely used. Perhaps most significant die 
demands of the ANC programme, the Freedom Charter, have been adopted 
as a basic blueprint for a future democratic South Afnca by a large number 
of diverse groupings and class forces, ranging from the Black Sash, open 
£de SL, student organisations, to church bodies. 1985 is the thirtieth 
anniversary of the drawing up of the Freedom Charter, and several organisa- 
tions are using this opportunity to make the Charter even more popular, as the 
1985 Grassroots Calendar testifies. This does not mean that these are ANC 
controlled bodies, but rather demonstrates the extent to which the basic 
demands of the ANC have come to crystallise a broad democratic opposition 
to the Apartheid system. This has also been reflected in the increasing 
international recognition of the ANC as the leading revolutionary force in 

South Africa. . . , e . 

The emergence of the ANC as aleading force in the struggle forchange 
has been one of the factors which has encouraged people to look back and 
learn from the struggles of the past The history of «^ 
rediscovered by activists, and academics. The emphasis that the ANC ! pu on 
m enee4fororgamsation,asopposedtomePa^ 

more on spontaneity, as part of the process of mass mobdisation, has in- 
fluenced the approach of some organisations. The pamapatory approach ro 
the drawing up of the Freedom Charter, and the 'Mandela Plan' for the 
creation of street committees and cells, 97 are two examples which have been 
drawnonas 'good' organisational practice within certain organisations. The 
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non-racial approach of the ANC which encourages class alliances, has 
provided a basis for a strategy adopted by the UDF in the 1980s. (This will 
be discussed later.) It has given the radical white petty bourgeoisie a place in 
the struggle against the Apartheid state, which the BCM denies them. 



THE COMMUNITY STRUGGLES IN THE LATE 
1970s AND EARLY 1980s 

Important strands which have been discussed so far as having contributed to 
the climate of the late 1970s, and which have been developing simultaneously 
include the reemergence of the independent trade union movement with new 
strategies which link workplace and community struggles, the growth of the 
BCM and radical church groups, and the reemeigence of the ANC after 1976 
all of which were responses to the'organic crisis' of the state. In this section 
emphasis will be given to the struggles in the community as opposed to those 
at work, although as we have seen in the consumer boycotts, the relationship 
between the two is complex and dynamic. The sources which are used here 
are limited. No indepth and systematic study has been made of the various 
collective activities. Each of the struggles was very complex, and the effects 
which each may have had on individuals and groups are very difficult to 
discern. The aim here is to give examples of lessons which seem to have 
effected the general understanding of community organisation amongst many 
of the activists. 

i cn J** m ° St ""P 0 ^ watershed action came with the revolt of students in 
1976. All the particular political groupings of the oporessed were forced to 
reconsider their strategies.** The uprising which began as a protest against 
Bantu Education, soon became a mass revolt against the Apartheid system 
The upnsing assumed a national character with similar occurrences in the 
Western Cape, Eastern Cape and Natal. The State responded by using its 
repressive machinery in an attempt to halt these uprisings. At the end of this 
penod, many people lay dead, thousands of students had fled across the 
borders and had joined the liberation army/ 00 leaders were jailed and as we 
noted earlier, nineteen organisations were banned in 1977 

One of the lessons of 1976 is described by Francis, 1 ' 01 who states that 
although the mass nature of the uprisings cannot be doubted, a substantial 
grass roots infrastructure was absent As the upheavals of the 1970s gp-w 
more violent the lack of effective organisation among the mass of workers 
and students became increasingly evident. The 'resistance energy' of the 
masses could only be channelled in the form of isolated skirmishes which 
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were quickly suppressed by the State. Towards the end of the uprisings 
students tried to become more worker and community orientated.However 
given the repressive reaction of the State and the disorganisation that existed 
at that time, such initiatives floundered. Hence, with the demise of popular 
leaders and the banning of organisations, an organisational vacuum was 
created leaving tittle room for the elaboration of structures that would sustain 
the momentum of active political conflict The experiences of these upnsuigs 
generated a feeling among activists that grassroots structures were needed. 
There had been criticism of the BCM line of 'conscientisation' and spon- 
taneous uprising. There was a shift towards the need for theoreucal under- 
standing rather than blind activism. The student leadership began to link the 
student struggles with the struggles of the workers, and they recognised their 
limited role in the struggle for social change. They believed that the workers 
not the students should be in the lead. Marxism provided the theoretical 
framework within which activists reflected on their experiences - a cntique 
of BCM was developed. Blacks were no longer seen as a homogeneous 
group 102 Social class and not race, many black students realised, was the 
crucial issue. Amongst radical white students, and some members of the 
NEUM who had been using western Marxist critiques unquestioningly in 
their analysis of South Africa , the revolt of 1976 offered a challenge. Amongst 
some, the importance of both class and race was acknowledged, and 
Gramsci's theory became important in their analysis of the State. In line 
with Gramsci's theory of transition some people saw the need to establish 
•proletarian institutions' in the form of worker and community organisatioas, 
which could help to develop 'organic intellectuals'of the workingclass. 

With the emergence of the ANC in 1977 and 1978, the Freedom Charter 
encouraged a non-racial stance, and raised the issues of class alliances. BCM 
elements regrouped within the Azanian People's Organisation (AZAPO) m 
1979 104 At this timeitseems that the State had changed its strategy towards 
organisations, and AZAPO has been allowed to function in an explicitly 
political way. 105 One reason for this apparent change could be the recognition 
by the Government that banning organisations had not lessened the organised 
opposition to Apartheid policies. The Government has continued harrassment 
of the leadership of organisations like Azapo, but has not as yet banned the 
organisations. 

State repression throughout the 1976 uprising made activists question the 
issue of leadership. The leadership was the first to be detained and harrassed, 
therefore collective leadership, which was less visible and which could rotate, 
was necessary for the struggle to be able to continue. The level of State 
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repression also taught students about the need for absolute commitment to 
their political goals, and to accept the possibilities of State action. 106 

In the period from 1977 to 1979 there were no widespread campaigns. 
Community organisation was low keyed and mainly centred around 
'squatter'struggles. There was a growth in the number of community work 
agencies and community workers. It seems that the emergent field of 
community work, which we discussed in Part Two, and which had gained a 
strong impetus from the BCM and the radical church groups, was being 
explored as a possible strategy within Social Work for the promotion of social 
change. The works of Alinsky, Illich and Freire, amongst others 108 , were 
being studied both at university Social Work Departments and within the 
agencies themselves. The CUPC mining programmes, which was mentioned 
earlier, were part of the more radical vanguard within the community work 
field. Community workers were helping to establish residents associations in 
various parts of the Cape Flats. For example, in Bishop Lavis the UWC 
students were working with the Foundation for Social Development (FSD) 
to promote organisation; SHAWCO workers helped establish the Duinefon- 
tein Tenants Association; and in Vrygrond students worked with CAFDA. 109 
Their aim was to promote collective action by the communities in their 
demand for civil rights, very much along the lines of, for example, the CDPs 
in Britain and Alinsky in the USA. 

The community workers from the various agencies also played an impor- 
tant role within the squatter struggles. Squatter settlements have been a 
permanent part of Cape Town's history. Very little work has been done on the 
histor^of squatter settlements in Cape Town, although this is changing. 
Cole usefully places the development of the squatter camps within the 
political economy of the Western Cape. The squatter camps which were 
struggling for survival in the late 1970s were the Modderdam, Werksgenot, 
Unibel and Crossroads camps, and in the early 1980s, Nyanga Bush, No Name 
camp, amongst others. Through these struggles a range of lessons was learnt 
by both the outside agents and the inside activists. Most apparent are those 
learnt by the outsiders. These have been discussed in ad hoc community 
publications and in the community newspaper, Grassroots. The central con- 
cern and criticism seems to relate to the impact of the outsiders on the levels 
of participation by the members of the community at large, and the related 
issue of community control. The role of the 'expert' was seriously questioned. 
Underlying the criticisms seems to be an assumption about the need for 
participatory democracy, and collective leadership by 'the people' of each 
camp. The educational value of the struggle for the members of the camps is 
another underlying assumption. Community workers and other outside people 
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who encourage the community to fight legal battles through the courts, are 
depriving the community of opportunities to learn through controlling the 
collective action themselves. It is argued that the members of the com- 
munity obtain a false sense of the neutrality of the State apparatuses. 

By the end of the 1970s, and with the actions of community workers in 
the Meat boycott, there was a serious reassessment of the role of com- 
munitywork amongst radical activists. This critique is well presented in 
W/P 1 .and is also presented in the first few editions of Grassroots. Argu- 
ments were being made for community organisation, as opposed to com- 
munity work, which is conducted by the people themselves. One of the 
possible results of the antagonism which developed towards community 
workers by 1980 is a lack of recognition given to them for their contribution 
to the growth of the network of community organisations in 1 980 by contem- 
porary historians. Mara;:! 114 for example argues that community organisa- 
tions only started in 1950, thus ignoring the numerous community 
organisations which were given impetus by community workers in the 1970s. 
In 1979 the first national stirring since 1976 was discernible, and it ushered 
in an intensified period of popular and working class activity. Two strikes in 
I 1979 set the tone for later developments. In April workers at the Fattis and 
I Monis plant in Cape Town went on strike and were dismissed. As discussed 
I earlier, this led to a seven month long nationwide boycott of Fattis and Monis 
I products which ended in the reinstatement of the workers. Shortly afterwords, 
I stevedores on the Cape Town docks won recognition for their union, the 
I GWU, through strike action. The year 1980 witnessed an upsurge in factory- 
I based worker action in various centres. The Fattis and Monis struggle again 
| emphasised the need for more permanent forms of organisation. 
I 1980 saw intensified political activity in the Western Cape. The two most 

I important events were the meat workers strike and the student boycott Both 
I were played out in the same arena. The student boycott differed somewhat 
I from that of the students in 1976. Whereas the events of the 1976 uprising 
I revolved around the students, in 1 980 students actively attempted to gain the 
I support of their parents and of the workers. They realised that while student 
I protest plays an important part in the wider struggle for democratic rights, it 
I is only a constituent part of such a struggle. Hence 1980 saw an acknow- 
I ledgement of the importance of community and trade union organisations and 
I a greater emphasis on joint action with parents and teachers. Student-parent 
1 organisations were formed, and they started to link up with broader political 
I actions in the form of bus boycotts 116 , the Free Mandela campaign and 
I community struggles over issues such as rent increases. This time the 
I students' goals were more clearly defined and a protracted boycott was 
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avoided. They, through the mediation of the broader community, saw the 
boycott as a tactical weapoa One theme that was reiterated throughout the 
boycott was that the mass struggle was an ongoing process. Thus, after the 
boycott, students were able to continue the process of struggle within the 
communities in which they lived. 

Before the build up to the boycott, students at most of the coloured schools 
were unorganised. Within a few days of the beginning of the boycott most 
students had an SRC which was elected by the student body. Many student 
leaders stressed the need for democracy within the movement. The boycott 
was controlled from the outset by a Committee of 6 1 , which later became the 
Committee of 8 1 . The SRCs each elected two delegates to the Committee In 
a document of 14/5/80 the Committee of 81 stated that: 119 

We as students should decide in our meetings at schools and our representatives 
must then go to the Committee of 81 meeting and give reasons for us making 
certain decisions. We must have more MASS DEMOCRACY. 

In 1980 the schools were seen as an important site of struggle. The 
struggle for democratically elected SRCs was seen as part of the struggle for 
democracy more broadly in the society. These struggles have since been taken 
up by other otganisations such as COSAS. 120 At this time several organisa- 
tions which concentrated on particular constituencies and particular issues 
were emerging. These included UWO and the Women's Front on women's 
*™ CA " A 5^ Oration of Cape Civics around housing, and the 
WC YL and CAYCO to coordinate youlh, also AZASO for university students 
In addition to organising around immediate demands, they have put forward 
long term programmatic demands, which have been inspired either by the 
Freedom Charter, the BCM, or the NF,UM Ten Point Programme. 

The explicitly 'political ' campaigns in this period were the anti-Republic 
Day anti-Management Committees and Anti-SAIC actions. 121 In the Anti- 
SAIC campaign in Cape Town, the rcemergcnce of the traditional political 
antagonisms between traditional groupings became a feature. This was one 
of the first signs of the political regrouping which was to occur in 1983, and 
which will be discussed in the next section. 

The local literature which describes and analyses this period of com- 
munity organisation in the Greater Cape Town area, comprises ad hoc 
publications, newsletters published by certain specific organisations like the 
deration of Cape Civics, CAHAC, or the Western Cape Youth League 
( WCYL), and Grassroots Community Newsletter. The latter publication is the 
only one which was established to facilitate communication amongst different 
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organisations, rather than as an internal publication for an organisation It 
supports a non-racial as opposed to a BC or NEUM posiuoa In £982 
Grassroots had a hundred local community organisations as members. An 
analysis of the content of Grassroots provides important insights into tne 
dominant views on organisational issues amongst this rapidly expanding 
group of community activists. Most of the articles in Grassroots are written 
by the full-time workers who are active in a range of community organisa- 
tions or by leading members within the other organisations. With a circulation 
of between 15 and 20000 copies per edition, and a dismbuuon network 
primarily through the community organisations, the impact of the newsletter 
on the the development of community organisations has been important. 

Grassroots has had a very clear message since its inception: UNITE and 
ORGANISE' The underlying assumptions which appear to underpin the 
message, are very similar to those stated by Turner, (who was quoted pre- 
viously), and others concerned with participatory democracy. The questions 
of leadership, authority, accountability, participation and education are 
answered in paruvalar ways, which emphasise the participatory character of 
democracy, although there arc exceptions to this dominant view. A few 
examples will be given to illustrate these observations. 

LEADERSHIP, AUTHORITY AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
The idea of collective leadership has been promoted through the newsletter. 
One example of this is that the policy has been not 'to build up individuals 
into leadership positions'. Ideas concerning organisation were considered 
more important than the individuals behind them. 123 The authority was seen 
to lie with 'the people' or the members of particular organisations. In an article 
advising readers how to start an organisation, it states: 

It is important that the community speaks with one voice; that individuals 
without a mandate do not claim to speak on behalf of the community; that 
individuals do not make demands except through their organisations. 

After the 1982 Annual General Meeting (AGM) Grassroots policy was 
restated as having 'to encourage collective leadership' . Accountability was to 
the membership of an organisatioa 

After the formation of UDF in September 1983 some changes can be 
discerned concerning these issues. The major emphasis has been on more 
explicitly political campaigns, rather than very parochial qucsuons of local 
organisation. The leaders of UDF, such as Oscar Mpctha and Rev. AUan 
Boesak have been given extensive coverage. The activities of UDF have been 
widely reported. It seems that people are being encouraged to participate 
behind the leadership of the UDF rather than around the immediate issues in 
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their communities. The tendency may also be for there to be accountability 
to the movement rather than to a local organisation, although this is difficult 
to state with any certainty. 

PARTICIPATION AND EDUCATION 

Participation seems to have been promoted for several reasons. On one level, 
people have been encouraged to become involved in the struggle for civil 
nghts. In a number of articles the idea of 'the expert' has been challenged, 
and the slogan 'we speak for ourselves' has been prominent On another level 
participation has been viewed as a strategy to develop members' self-con- 
fidence and their leadership ability. The idea that all people should be involved 
in decision-making and in all the activities because of its educational value 
has been promoted. An article 'What is democracy?' 125 states: 

In a Democratic Organisation 

All members are workers and managers. Everyone has a say in planning 
orgamsing and controlling what happens. All share in the thinking and the doing 
Everyone in the organisation makes the rules. Rules are also changed by calling 
a meeting of everyone. 6 
People learn as much as possible about running the whole organisation. People 
who have special information share it with others. People are helped to get die 
skills so that they can do the whole job. 

Everyone in the organisation discusses the problems and does the work In this 
way people are teaching themselves all the time. They do not need formal 
ceruiicates. 

Information is shared by all members as much as possible. Only with all 
the infoimation can people make the right decisions. In contrast to this 
article.and others which have promoted the idea of a collectivist organisation 
which ts non-hierarchical, and participative, some articles have concentrated 

ondemocracyasafomialmechanism which isconcemed with representation 
These articles on, for example, the drawing up of constitutions, and on 
meeting procedures, 1 ^ have been of a more legalistic nature. This com- 
parison and contrast is mentioned as an example of the differing, and some- 
times competing and contradictory views which are conveyed, and which 
seem an inevitable part of a project such as Grassroots. 

The sharing of skills, participation in planning and decision- making, and 
tine importance of evaluation so as to leam from mistakes, have all been 
suessed ui .numerous articles. The functioning of Grassroots has also em- 
phasised these values. From 1981 to 1983 Grassroots actively encouraged 
participation m the bi-annual assessments through surveys, questionnaires 
public meetings and workshops for organisational representatives. The 1984 
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annual evaluation, however, did not see active participauon by many or- 
ganisations and individuals. Participation in many organisations, including 
Grassroots, had decreased; one reason was that the organisations had been 
effected by the establishment of UDF. 127 The way that democracy was spoken 
about within community organisations appeared to be changing with these 
changing conditions. . . 

The popular, participatory democractic rhetoric of certain organisations, 
appears to be in stark contrast to the dominant views within, for example, the 
NEUM tradition. The theory and practice of the NEUM is unknown to the 
majority of people who are not a part of the affiliated organisauons. In two 
interviews with persons who have had close contact with this tradition, it was 
said that: 

After the repressive state actions in the early 1960s the NEUM took a decision 
to operate in a very low-keyed, semi-underground fashion. Although the or- 
ganisation was not banned, it couldn't afford to operate openly. Democracy 
which meant broad and open participation was considered a luxury. Experience 
had taught people that measures for survival had to be adopted. These meant 
trusting the leadership, and not expecting to be a part of the decision-making. 
We had to accept that we could not know everything. 

There are many people within the new community organsiations who 
have had experience in the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s either within the NEUM 
or the banned political organisations. While there has been no legal Political 
party for people to belong to, community and worker organisations have had 
to fulfill many diverse roles. This as Gramsci has pointed out, is inevitable in 
a repressive society. Community organisations in Cape Town can therefore 
be expected to hold within them a diverse range of experiences which will 
present differing views on the theory and practice of democracy within 
organisations. 

THE FORMATION OF THE UNITED 
DEMOCRATIC FRONT AND CAPE ACTION 
LEAGUE 

ThetransitionfromtherelaUvequietofthe 1960s to the industrial andpohucal 
turmoil of the 1970s put the South African State under mounting pressure. As 
Francis 129 explains, traditionally the State has absorbed the struggle of the 
black masses through a two pronged strategy of division and repression. In 
response to the crisis the State retained these twin elements, albeit m a more 
refined form of mass disorganisauon. Repression has been intensified - for 

14 U 
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instance, from 1977-1980, 743 people were charged in 216 'terrorism' trials 
and in June o 1980 there were at least 330 people in 'preventative 
detentions'. Insofar as division is concerned, the cooptive element has 
become more pronounced. The mass resistance to Apartheid in the 1970s 
increasingly took on an openly anti-capitalist form. Consequently by 1978 
virtually all sections of the organised capitalist class and leaders of the SADF, 
and 'vcrligtc' elements of the Government were demanding reform. In 1977 
Mr. P. W. Botha, then Minister of Defence, announced a programme of a 'total 
strategy' to meet what he termed 'the total onslaught*. Its fundamental aim 
was 'a guarantee for the system of free enterprise'. A major initiative of the 
programme is the attempted creation of a black middle-class, who would 
obtain a material stake in the system (and then presumably would be prepared 
to defend it), and which would divide them off from the black masses Thus 
the new State strategy hoped to maintain and strengthen the basic capitalist 
system, while at the same time strengthen elements which maintain the 
division amongst the disenfranchised. State initiatives to this end included the 
development of the Tricamcral Parliament to incorporate coloured and Indian 
people, the 'Koomhof'Bills which were the Black Communities Develop- 
ment Bill, the Black Local Authorities Bill and the Orderly Movement and 
Settlement of Black Persons Bill. The primary aim of these bills is to divide 
permanent urban residents from other Africans in the urban areas 131 

In response to the 'New Deal' of the Government, several organisations 
began to meet to discuss possible actions. The first to meet in Cape Town was 
tiic Federation of Cape Civics 132 in June 1982, then in September the 
Women s Front held a meeting and this led to he calling of a general meeting 
of all community and worker organisations to consider joint action to oppose 
the Orderly Movement and Settlement of Black Persons Bill. This was the 

m?A°^ W , hat ta0wn 35 thc Disor dcrly Bill Action Committee 

CUBAQ. It included members from organisations within the NEUM and 
from BC and non-racial tendencies. It was not long before this committee ran 
into problems because of their political differences. For example, a key issue 
became thc presence of the white student organisation, NUSAS There were 
also personal antagonisms, and inefficiencies which led to problems in thc 
committee. 

At about this time ideas were being mooted for a national campaign, and 
a meeting was called to this end in Johannesburg in January 1983 At this 
meeting Rev Allan Boesak called for a united democratic front to fight thc 
Government's initiatives. Certain organisations in Cape Town responded 
posinvclyto this call. They were primarily those who adopted the Freedom 
Charter. They withdrew from thc DBAC. Others remained in the weakened 
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DBAC and later formalised themselves into the Cape Action League. They 
were to align themselves with the National Forum which met in 
^chaCtedorganisationswim 

a more explicitly socialist line. t . 

The formation of the UDF was discussed extensively in the local or 
gamsatiors. 135 Thesediscussionscryst^ 

1983, which was attended by some of the organisations now a part UDF 
and all the major unions. The discussions were ^conclusive and a second 
Sid of discussions were held on21 July 1983 without ^the "m®""* 
the reasons for trade union withdrawal have been noted P^sly • Mto 
meeting it was decided to form the Cape Democratic Front. This later became 
brlch of the national UDF which was launched in Cape Town on 
me 26 September 1983. At this time in Cape Town the atmosphere was 
politically charged, as activists on all sides of the ^^T^^ 
Xepros idconsofapopularfront, and ^rmembersmpofiL The fetation 
of UDF and CAL has delineated the political groupings more clearly, and for 
the first time since the early 1960s, more explicitly political stmctures have 
developed to which community and worker orgamsadons need to ^ Jtaj 
has madean impact on community organisations in Cape Town, Parucularly 
vSh regard to me question of accountability. This will be examined more 
closely through the case studies. 
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Chapter Nine 

1 • See Part 1\vo for typologies of voluntary associations 

WO R t^n R ^^ D x^ Und 3,1(1 E L - van 1980 COMMUNITY 
7^Z^ PMENT CHANGE C ^ To - ^ 

S2SS^^ ng Act is only * - — 

g^oup SmdS 11 ^ 1978 0RGANISA ™NS Cape Town: Centre for Inter- 

ing faper June 1984, for a useful summary of the important Acts 
Some of the studies which are available, but which did not deal with the breadth 
of voluntary associations which is necessary for this study «• ? vntoSSJ 
Sys^msofPubiic Assists 

S^?9» A ^ CapC T ° Wn: O^Tw van' i 

ivienve ci ai 1980 TOWARDS AN OPEN SOCIETY IN ^mrrw atotpa 

mTdIu^T 0 ^^^ 

in grSter Cal Town- m ' c ' T l*"™* of comm «nity social agencies 
hi greater eape Town M. Soc. Sc Thesis UCT 1983 There are pertain 
d^tones available which we^e useful: SPROCAS D^^velS 

tow ?98 FT' 0 " 5 " 088 °/ ganisations ' Human Awar <^ Inject ffa 
S3 DRU n M JTJ* 0r « anisations . but it is far from compreinSv^- 

itreck - Llfeline 19 84 directory provides detailed lists of local «>lf hein 

3K£ r r clos which ~ "-*■ 

aaSiaS respond™ belonged lo some volununy 

P. Molefc 'Responses lo SlalC Straicgy' in NUSAS 1983 op cil 
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Exanples of the effects of the Group Areas are given in D. Pmnocks work* 
1980 ELSIES RIVER Cape Town: UCT Institute of Criminology; 1984 tTHb 
BROTHERHOODS: STREET GANGS AND STATE CONTROL IN CAPE 
TOWN Cape Town: David Philip; also in United Women's Organisation 1983 
CLAREMONT: APEOPLE'S HISTORY Cape Town: UWO 
Goldin op. cit. In 1985 the Government repealed this Act 
The Eiselin Line extended almost due north from a point on the coast, just west 
of Port Elizabeth to the Orange Free State border near Colesburg. 
For example, D. Horner ed. LABOUR PREFERENCE, INFLUX CONTROL 
AND SQUATTERS: CAPE TOWN ENTERING THE 1980s' SALDRU Work- 
ing Paper No. 50 Cape Town; J . Cole 'When your life is bitter you do something: 
Women and squatting in the Western Cape tracing the origins of Crossroads 
and the role of women in its struggle' Long Paper in Dept of Economic History 
UCT Sept 84 NYANGA BUSH FIGHTING FOR OUR RIGHTS, no date, no 
author. 

Social mobility is discussed by W Beinart 'Recent occupational moWUty of 
coloured people in Cape Town' in H. W. van der Merwe and C- j^roenewald 
ed. 1976 OCCUPATIONAL AND SOCIAL CHANGE AMONG COLOURED 
PEOPLE lN SOUTH AFRICA Cape Town: Jutas; and by Goldin op. cit. 
Goldin p. 43 op. cit. 

M. Simons 'Organised coloured political movements* in VAN DER MERWE 
AND GROENEWALD op. cit. discusses the NEUM ; also R. Gentle The 
NEUM in perspective' 1978 B. See. Sc. Hons. Thesis UCT, he argues that the 
NEUM is not Trotskyist 

T. Karor 'Vryheid nie op *n skinkbord nie: The Coloured People's Congress 
and National Democratic Struggle in the Western Cape 1951-1962 1983 B. A. 
Hons. Thesis Economic History UCT - He discusses the mass mobilization of 
people in Cape Town in the'SOs 

The ANC and the Freedom Charter will be discussed more fully in a later 
section. 

Simons p. 229 op. cit. 

T Lodge 1983 BLACK POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA SINCE 1945 Johan- 
nesburg: Ravan Press, discusses the ANC and the PAC in Cape Town. G. 
Gerhart 1978 BLACK POWER IN SOUTH AFRICA: THE EVOLUTION OF 
AN IDEOLOGY USA: University of California Press, also deals with the 
history of the PAC extensively. 

See W Hofmeyer 'Rural popular resistance and its problems: struggles in the 
Western Cape 1929-1930' in AFRICA PERSPECTIVE No. 22 1983 
This point was made by an ex-member of the South Peninsula Education 
Fellowship(SPEF), an NEUM linked organisation, in an interview on 25/1/85 
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Chapter Ten 

25 ' S^lT lian& op - cit - A vei * recent stud y b y M - Matiwana and S. Walters 
1 986 THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY: A STUDY OF COMMUNITY 

?£?^ SATI0NS W GREAT£ R CAPE TOWN FROM THE 1960's TO 

1985 CACE: University of the Western Cape, which is a by product of this 
research project, gives the most comprehensive picture of these organisations 
to date. See Appendix Three 

24 Pi ™^ a 'i!?" ldei « ate 311(1 P°"tics of Afrikaner nationalism* in WORK 
IN PROGRESS No. 22 1982; L. Chisholm 'Redefining Skills: Black Education 
in South Africa in the 1980s* in P. Kallaway 1984 APARTHEID AND EDUCA- 
TION. THE EDUCATION OF BLACK SOUTH AFRICANS Johannesburg- 
Ravan Press 6 

27. Lodge p. 328 op. cit. 

28. The Extension of University Education Act of 1959 led to a sudden expansion 
of student numbers with the establishment of two new African University 
Colleges, one for Indians and one for coloureds. C. Bundy 'Street Sociology 
and Pavement Politics: Some Aspects of the 1985 School Crisis in the Western 
T 0 a £ P ^ delivered at Centre for African Studies Conference 16-18 July 

1986 at UCT, gives the figures for university student numbers at black cam- 
puses as 1960: 1,871, 1984: 36604. 

The BCM is discussed by Gerhart op. cit. and B. Hirson 1979 YEAR OF FIRE 
YEAR OF ASH. THE SOWETO REVOLT: ROOTS OF A REVOLUTION 
Britain: Zed Press. The growth in cultural organisations, which was largely as 
a result of the BCM, can be seen in Appendix Three. 

30. South African Outlook Jan. 1974 

31. An.dyses of the Soweto revolt have differed according to the ideological 

mT^ S n°^, t l!f I ^ riterS - F ° r example ' J - Kane " Berman 1978 SOWETO 
BLACK REVOLT, WHITE REACTION Johannesburg: Ravan Press, saw me 
most important factors being the influence of BC ideology and the crisis of 

Zi2!J2!X °" 0lher ha " d HirSOn ' s ar * ument ^ down the 
importance of BCM as instigator, and he places at the centre of the historical 

stage the reassert™ of African working class militancy which instilled a new 
feelmg of self-confidence in the urban community. Undoubtedly the occurren- 
ces both inside ; and outside the country which contributed to the events which 
began on the 16 June 1976 included the development of the BCM, the reemer- 
S^in ^"^T 11 ^ *** effCCts of P° lilical de t«ntions and 

EtonEK h J. * ?• libCrati ° n ° f Mozam N ue »d Angola on the 
borders of SA, and the conditions in the schools. 

32. Lodge p. 339 op . c ,,. 

33. Hirson p. 328 op. cit. 
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34 O'Meara p. 5 op. cit. The Gramscian concept of an 'organic cnsis has been 
useful a^pUed to contemporary South Africa by Saul and Gelb see Note 39^ 

K The usual sources of funding for community organisations were via church 
o^anSln^ me SACC, overseas foundations either linked to govern- 
SSes or corporations, or local business enterprise. There was deep 
Tsoic on of the Urban Foundation which related both to Us origins and its 
K^modL The UF was born out of 1976 revolt on the one hand, and on 
S?X??£Ld to want as much •mileage' as possible for its ^nsordnp. 
O^anisaUons not dependent on this source of funding were very mtieal of 
tixfsewho were. The divisions and hostility the UF engendered appears to be 
JSiar £ the greater Cape Town area, and it quires we are 
to understand the responses from organisations at that time more clearly. 

36 SouthAfricanlnstituteofRaceRelations(SAlRR)Surveyl978p.480 

37 In a talk bv T Manuel at UCT on 'Community Organisation 1 on 28/9/82 it was 

St of their previous strategies. Murpheson Morobe in 'Snuatm^ .he 
educational struggle' in NUSAS 1983 op. cit. mentions the experience of 
for seven years on Robben Island, who returned with different 



perpectives on strategy. 

38 For example, M. Legassick 'South African capital accumulation and violence 
fn ECONOMY AND SOCIETY August 1974, and H. Wolpe 'Capitalism and 
cSa^wTmS^m 

4 1972 

39 For example, J. S. Saul and S. Gelb 1981 THE CRISIS IN SOUTH ATOCA: 
CLASS DEFENCE AND CLASS REVOLUTION New York: Monthly 



Review Press 

40 There is ongoing debate around these issues; the establishment of the UDF tne 
SnrForum'and the Cape Action League demonstrates the deep divisions 
amongst the left around these questions. 

41. There is no written history of the UCT Women's Movement; in an mterview 
with an ex-member, she stated that a visit to the campus m 1975 by ^dmg 
North Americanfeminist,JulietMitchell,had given *^ 0 f m ^™P°^ 
impetus- and the members read the feminist writers like S. Rowbotham 1974 
WOMEN, RESISTANCE AND REVOLUTION USA: Penguin. 

Chapter Eleven 

42 For example material already mentioned, plus local community and suident 
newspapers like GRASSROOTS, and SASPU NATIONAL and SASPU 
FOCUS; also UDF and C AL newsletters and other more ad hoc publications. 

43 The word 'activist' is used to describe a person actively involved in worker 
' and/orcommunity organisations. The 12 activists have been interviewed during 
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^th^f ° f . 198 ? *?* fa 1985 - Six of ^tetviewees had had links 
fTo ^^T 0 , d T g ** 19708 11118 incIuded *e Catholic, the Moravian, 
wrii^f and Anglican churches, with one working for the Christian 
Institute, and another attending the NYLTP course. The classification of the 
uuemewees was as follows: 5 coloured, 5 white and 2 African. Three had had 
previous hnks witi. the NEUM, 3 had had strong links with the BCM and at 
present 8 would align themselves with the UDF. and 3 with CAL/BC while 1 
is no longer involved in political organisation. 

The background to (A)FCWU is given in WORK IN PROGRESS no. 22 1982 

SSLY S °1 iS give " " a * J - *** 'Democracy and 
• T^fc^ 5 Inde Pendent Trade Unions in the Transvaal and the WPGWU 
m the 1970s* in SOCIAL DYNAMICS 1982 U 

D Lewis 'Trade Unions and Class Stratification: A preliminary analysis of the 
roleofworkingclass organisations in the Western Cape'inH.VV "van derMerwe 
iy to op. at. 

r» e uis 

cESSZngS&s? struggle for liberation in South Africa ' » 

F °i f^ff 5 * S ASPU F0CUS voL 2 n0 - 1 June 1983 'In a class of their own' 
p. 18 : WIPno. 12 April 1980 'Consumer boycotts: an assessment 

WPnTl^? 0 - 25 198 c ' StayaWayS: maSS strike o^emonstration?'; 
WIPno. 26 1983 Stayaways: Soweto 1976*; WIPNO, 19 1981 'The support 
alliance: trade unions and community*. ^ 

^i^^MA^r 0 ^^ 17,1 WIPn °- 32 Unions and the UDF; WD> 
no. 33 1984 MAWU and UMMAWUSA fight for factories'- 'FOSATU will 
not join the UDF' CAPE TIMES 20/10/83. ' 

m£* im 1 ** 6 ^ McGreg ° r ' The Fattis and Monis strike * " SALB 
This istossed in WIPno. 13,a!so in SALB vol. 6no. 5, and GRASSROOTS 



53. Ibid. 

54. SALB ibid. 

55. GRASSROOTS op. cit. 

*&oS£? 068 Adendorf ' u,e *«- of two ° f ^ 

TlSREsTmSL^nnT, "ft NUSASWSOTHEUNIONISSTRENGTH: 
T HE RESURGENCE OF BLACK TRADE UNIONISM IN THF iQ7n«rw 
Town: NUSAS; SASPU NATIONAL no. 9 Dec 1981 audio 7 ZZ 
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also in R. Davies, D. O'Meara and S. Dlamini 1984 THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA VOL. TWO London: ZED Press. 

58. Lodge op. cit. 

59. For example in WIP no. 29, an interview with Dave Lewis. 
60 /feid., also see WIP no. 34 1984 'Debating alliance polities'. 

6l' See P. Walshe 1983 CHURCH VERSUS STATE IN SOUTH AFRICA. THE 
* CASE OF THE CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE London: C. Hurst and Co. 

62. Ibid. . . . . 

63. The seven interviewees were involved in various church organisations during 

the 1970s. 

64. Op. cit. No. 22 

65. Lodge op. cit., see note no. 35 

66. Hirson p. 84 op. cit. 

67. CCouve 'The psychologist and black consciousness in Soutlv w °* 
of N. C. Manganyi' a Centre for African Studies Seminar Paper UCT 5 Sept. 
1984 4 _. . f 

68 It is not proposed that there is any direct link between the past Afncamt 
fomSations^d the BC. Lodge op. cit. has shown the misleading nature of 
attempts to force the link between BC and its precursors. 

69. Gerhart op. cit. 

70. Mary Simons reminded me of this fact. 

71 S. Biko 1978 1 WRITE WHAT I LIKE London: Heinemann 

T7 « Pitvana 'Power and social change in South Africa' in H. W. van der Merwe 

LSwlhed^^ 

Cape Town: David Philip 

73 Couve p. 9 op. cit. 

74 R Turner 1980 THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE: TOWARDS PARTICIPATORY 
DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH AFRICA Johannesburg: Ravan Press 

75. Biko p. 28 op. cit. 

76 See SPROCAS Directories 1974 

77 David Poyntan, an Anglican Education Officer went to Illich's centre at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico; Anne Hope, a church worker spent ume with Paulo 
Freire. Both were influential in spreading these ideas. Tony Morpnet gave me 
this information. 

78. A. Bird 'The adult night school movements for blacks on the Witwatersrand 
1920-1980* in KALLAWAY op. cit. 

79. Interview op. cit. No. 56 
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80. A. Nolan 1982 BIBLICAL SPIRITUALITY Springs, SA: Order of Preachers 
(southern Africa) 

81 * ^J°l ^ Ple artiCl6S in S0UTH AFRICAN OUTLOOK Vol. 110 Sept. 
1980, by Nolan, Goba and Boesak. 

82. In a snidy in Soweto by P. Frankel 'Status, group consciousness and political 
parucipauon:Black consciousness in Soweto', presented to the Hstory 
Workshop, Umversity of Witwatersrand, on 3-7 February 1978, it was found 
that a high percentage of respondents had been influenced by BC. 

83. See M. Poswa '3 Black Consciousness: A reactionary tendency' Jan 1982 
printed by THE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. One of the interviewees who 
was actively involved in SPEFat thetime mentioned that this document seemed 
to reflect the general NEUM feelings concerning the BCM. 

84. The influence of Turner's work on the BCM is discussed by T. Morphet in the 
introduction to Turner's book. Turner's influencewas also mentioned in an 
interview with a former CI worker on 13/1 2/84. The interviewee, Jim Cochrane 
believed that the impact of Turner's work on those in the CI had been si*- 

85. A Nash 'History and Consciousness in South Africa today: An essay on the 
political I thought of Richard Turner' An unpublished working paper 1984 He 
argues that Turner's work is still influential today. 

86. Ibid. 

87. T. Morphet in the introduction to Turner op. cit. 

88. Turner helped to establish the Institute for Industrial Education and the South 
African Labour Bulletin, see SALB vol. 9 no. 8 July 1984 

89. Turner op. cit. p. 87 

90. Nash op. cit. p. 19 

91. Ibid. p. 12 

92. See Lodge op. cit. 

93. See Davies, O'Meara and Dlamini op. cit. 

94. /Wd.p.284 

95. Oliver Tambo in an interview in June 1982, said tliata new phase would permit 
more direct confrontation with the enemy forces' , ibid., p. 284 

% * S!Si S ? Sh * a ,E St A °'? anisati0n of white . middle class women, which was 
started in the 1950s. A history of the oiganisation has been written by C 
Michelman 1975 THE BLACK SASH OFSOUT , AFRICAACASR STUDY 
IN LIBERALISM Publ. for the SAIRR by the OuT A CASE STUDY 

97. The Mandela Plan is explained in Lodge op. cit., and concerns the formation 
of tight oiganisational structures on the street and neighbourhood levels. 
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98 Discussions of the Freedom Charter and it genesis have been held tn several 
S organisations, and in Grassroots Jan. 1985, the story .s retold 

questions just how much participation their actually was in the 
final drafting of the document. 

99 Interview with an ex-NEUM affiliate member (29/1/85) 

100. Lodge op. cit. gives the numbers of students who crossed theborders to join 
the liberation army as in the thousands p. 339 

101. M. Francis 'The past is theirs, the future is ours - A study of the ^Umted 
Democratic Front in the Western Cape' A paper presented for B. A. Hons, at 
UWC Nov. 1984 

102. Montsitsi in NUSAS 1983 op. cit. makes this point 

103 See Bloch, Webster and van den Heerden in NUSAS 1983 op. cit. 

104. AZAPO was formed in 1979: it was an important contributor to the Nauonal 
Fmumin June 1983, see NATIONAL FORUM 1983; a discussion of a recent 
AZAPO conference is in WIP no. 30 1984. 

105. This point is made by Paahla in NUSAS 1983 op. cit. 
106 Montsitsi makes this point in NUSAS 1983 op. cit. 

107^ InadiscussionwimalecturerintheDepU of Sod* l WoAat ^^^ 
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108 References to international literature were given in Part 2 
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IN COMMUNITY WORK Bellville: Institute for Social Development 

110. Cole op. cit. No. 15 

111. This argument is put in an article in WIP no. 18 June 1981, 'Legalism and 
democratic organisation'. klv . M _. 

1 12. Acritique was done of outsiders involvement in squatter struggles in NYANOA 
BUSH op. cit. 

113. SeeWIPno. 11 1980 and WIP no. 15. 

114. Manuel op. cit. No. 37 

1 1 5. See D. F. Molteno's study 'The schooling of black South Africans and the 1980 
Cape Town students' boycott: a sociological interpretation April 1983 M. Soc. 
Sc. Thesis UCT Mr% 

116 SeeR. Roberts 'Bus boycotts 1980' in A. P. Hare 1983 THE STRUGGLEFOR 
DEMOCRACY IN SOUTH AFRICA Cape Town: Centre for Intergroup 
Studies. 

117 See SASPU NATIONAL 
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120. COSAS history is given in GRASSROOTS June 1982. The organisation wa« 
banned by the state in 1985. 8<«us«uuii w ?_ 

121. This is discussed in SOCIAL REVIEW Issue 16 Nov 1981 

122. GRASSROOTS AGM 1982 

123. GRASSROOTS April 1982 p. 14 

124. Ibid. p. 11 

125. GRASSROOTS June 1983 p. 13 

126. GRASSROOTS OcL and Nov. 1981 

127. ThispointwasdiscussionatGRASSROOTS AGMin 1984,andinseveralother 
organisations at the time. 

m ' ^^S^ MB Ta K hiSt0ry ° f 10031 resiStance to A P artheid ta *» Period 
anfthe 9 ^ n P ^^ ataw K orks A h ?P evened by the Centre for African Stadies 
and the Centre for Research in Africa at UWC, makes this poinL 

129. Francis op. cit. 

130. Ibid. 

131. Ibid. 

132. Cape Federation of Cape Civics pamphlet May 1983 

B3 ' DBA? l^ 6 ™,? * fatevfcws With »» ^ wh0 ******* 
in the DBAC at one stage the secretary lost the minutes, there was alsoon 
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Part V: Case Studies 



INTRODUCTION 

The three case studies are all service and resource agencies which were 
established in Cape Town in the late 1970s. Each of the cases has both 
instrumental and expressive goals, which as we discussed in Part Two implies 
a concern with both 'content and process' within the organisation 

The presentation of the empirical data from the three case studies will 
i^Paxt 1 Six 3 " 1 FlVC ' Detaile jF al y sis m<1 discussion of the data will be given 

The research approach and procedures for the collection of the empirical 
data were desenbed inthe Introduction to the dissertation. Details pertaining 
to the particular research relationship with each agency will be briefly given 
at the beginning of each case study. 

The data were gathered and categorised initially according to the checklist 
(see Appendix One) which was grounded in the participatory research ex- 
penences with the first case, Zakhe. In summary the six categories which 
provided a framework for the collection of the data were: 

• Background and History 

• Organisational structures, goals and strategies 

• Education, training and development of members 

• Internal processes and procedures 

• Relationships with other organisations 

. Problems and constraints which affect the organisation's functioning 

1. RESEARCH PROCESS 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MACRO AND MICRO OR 
GANISATIONAL CONTEXTS - this will includeTe origS o £ 

rST^i 3 dCSCripUOn ° f ** membe ^iP. and an account of the 
changes m uic structures, goals and strategics. U will also follow the 

S^ZSg^ "* praCticCordcm ^y within the organisation 
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3 INTERNAL PROCESSES: SHARING RESPONSIBILITY - this will 
include participation in planning and evaluation, sharing information and 
skills,education, training and development of members, and relationships 
with other organisations (this will highlight the question of internal and 
external accountability). 

4 WHAT HELPS OR HINDERS THE SHARING OF RESPON- 
SIBILITY'? This section will highlight particular tensions within the 
cases. The analytical tools, which were presented graphically in Chapter 
Eight and which consist of: the relationship between the macro and micro 
organisational context; participatory democratic practices; and the in- 
tegrated processes of action, critical reflection and theoretical knowledge, 
will be used to probe the data. 



Chapter Twelve 



CASE STUDY ONE: 
ZAKHE RESOURCES FOR 
COOPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 



Research process 

The data for the investigation of Zakhe 1 was gathered in a number of ways. 
The participatory research relationship was mentioned briefly in the Introduc- 
tion to the dissertation, as were the other research procedures. While the case 
study ,s informed primarily by the intense contact over the two and a half year 
period, I have been associated with the organisation since its inception/and 

Sh?" 7* r ltS ?* ExCCUtiVe Com ™**s. This relationship will 
inevitably also inform the study. The specific research procedures included: 

SSL ^ T, 0 ' m,C pr0Cesscs S rou P' insisting of the members of 
Zakhe and myself (I will refer to this group as the 'Participatory Research 
Group or PR group ); 

• studying primary documents from the establishment of Zakhe in 1978 to 

. indepth, individual interviews with all present staff, first in September 
1982 and again in September 1984; interviews with two of the key 
initiators of the project; 7 

• J^I? 8 ° f Partidpant obscrvation in September 1982 and in 

• regular informal weekly meetings with staff from June 1982 until May 
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• monthly meetings of the PR group, where there were discussions on 
current community organisational issues; 

• informal, periodic contact 

In Part One of the dissertation I pointed to similarities between the 
tensions and contradictions 2 experienced within the Participatory Research 
Approach and within the case studies themselves. While the PRA process has 
not been a focus for the investigation itself, examples of the tensions within 
the 'PR group* will be mentioned briefly in order to illustrate what is meant 
The issues raised here will be discussed in the case study itself and in Part 
Six. 

The PR group went through several phases during its two and a halt year 
history. 3 The first phase covered the first six months, during which time the 
group worked intensively together. Monthly seminars were held, starting with 
a discussion on social research and moving on to discussions of contemporary 
organisational issues. During this time three of the six members of the group 
were actively involved in the DBAC. (This was described in Part Four.) The 
monthly meetings provided a place for critical reflection on involvement in 
the DBAC. During the first phase data was collected and analysed for the 
Zakhe case study. Weekly informal information sharing meetings were also 

told. . . rt . 

The second phase began in January 1983 with the reconstituuon of the 
PR group after the summer holidays. At this stage one of the members had 
become very involved in the KTC squatter struggle, and other community 
campaigns were underway. Zakhe members therefore decided that all of them 
could not afford the time to be involved in the PR group - two of their 
members would represent them. One other person from outside the organisa- 
tion joined the group. A decision was taken to concentrate on short term 
projects in order to give a more practical focus to the group. At this stage the 
theoretical and reflective work of the group lessened. Theory was discussed, 
if at all, in the context of practical tasks, such as during the writing of two 
articles for the Grassroots Newsletter, and organising a workshop on 'Self- 
Management in Community Agencies*. It was during this time that the 
establishment of the UDF was being mooted, and the DBAC was being 
reconstituted as CAL. 'Democracy* was being debated vigorously in relation 
to 'the national question*. 

The PR group decided to use the word 'self-management* rather than 
'democracy* for the workshop as we were conscious that the workshop might 
be misconstrued by some activists in the heightened political climate. We felt, 
we could legitimately run a workshop concerned with internal organisational 
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practices, but not concerned with 'the national question'. Within and amongst 
the progressive community and worker organisations at that time there were 
various behavioural norms which were contested and negotiated continuous- 
ly. One of these which was considered important at the time, was the need to 
obtain a mandate^from 'relevant' oiganisations and individuals before under- 
taking a project. The PR group went through several processes in onler to 
obtain an adequate mandate to run the woikshop. These included amongst 
others: letters and proposals to the agencies; individual interviews with 
members of agencies; consultation meetings with representatives of inter- 
ested agencies to discuss the proposed content of the workshop; and the 
circularisation of minutes of consultation meetings. 

The PR group was very conscious in the planning of the workshop of the 
polarisations which was occuring between groups and individuals on the 
broad left as a result of the formation of UDF and CAL. We were all at that 
time members of organisations which were tending to align themselves with 
UDF. The agencies which were approached for the workshop were those with 
UDF leanings, or who at least were not antagonistic to the UDF position. 

During this phase of the PR group's work the tensions which Perlman 
(sec Chapter Four) identified between participatory democracy and action, 
and between theory and practice, were experienced. The distribution of 
responsibility for the organisation of the workshop was unequal. I found 
myself coordinating the arrangements. Possible reasons for this were- that the 
nauonal launching of the UDF was being coordinated from Zakhe offices; 
one of the members, which we did not realise at the time, had become a 
member of CAL and was therefore winding down his involvement in the 
group; and I was the only member of the group working full-time on the PR 
project, which included the workshop. 

I was very conscious during this phase of strict accountability to the PR 
group. 1 was particularly sensitive of my role as white academic at this time 
because it had been the role of the white student organisation, NUS AS, which 
had been a key issue in the rifts which had developed in the DBAC On the 
day of the workshop everyone in the PR group and all the Zakhe members 
were involved in the running of the programme for fifty-three representatives 
irom fifteen agencies. 

At the workshop a decision was taken to record the proceedings of the 
day. Volunteers were invited to join the PR group. Three additional people 
joined one former member who had become a member of CAL left, and this 
marked the third phase in the life of the PR group. 

The most important development during this phase of the group from the 
perspective of the research project, was the growing awareness of the political 
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diversity which existed amongst the members of the group. There had been 
a naive tendency within the group to assume that a commitment to par- 
ticipatory democratic practices within organisaitons was a sufficiently strong 
common bond to unite the group. Thus members tended to believe incorrectly, 
as did the community educators discussed in Chapter Five, that certain 
organisational forms 'belonged' to progressive political groupings 

The PR group in its third phase consisted of two tendencies, those who 
emphasised the importance of participatory democracy because of the 'per- 
sonal freedom' it guaranteed for members of organisations, and others who 
tended to stress the collectivist imperative imbedded within participatory 
democracy. The latter group emphasised the importance of both internal 
accountability and external accountability to the progressive political move- 
ments. The members of the PR group who were more concerned with 
collectivism than individualism, stayed together as a group until early 1985. 
The other members in time withdrew. 

IN SUMMARY , 

The PR process has highlighted key tensions which will be explored more 
thoroughly through the cases and in the discussion in Part Six. They are the 
tensions between: participatory democracy and action; theory and practice; 
collectivism and individualism; and internal and external accountability. 
Similar tensions were also identified in the discussions in Part Three of Mich, 
Freire and Gramsci's work. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MACRO AND 
MICRO CONTEXTS 

In order to explore the relationship between the macro and micro contexts, 
the history of the Zakhe will be given, the members will be described, and the 
changing goaJs, stnictures and strategies from Zakhe's inception will be 
analysed. In analysing the changing goals, structures and strategies, I an- 
ticipate that the ongoing developments concerning the theory and practice of 
democracy in the organisations will also be identified. 

Origins 

Zakhe is a small, private community resource and service agency which 
operates from its offices in Hanover Park, a sub-economic coloured township. 
It was initiated in June 1978 by four local community work agencies, the 
Churches Urban Planning Committee (CUPC), Caminploy, the Cape Flats 
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committee for Interim Accommodation (CFCIA) 7 and the Foundation for 
Social Development (FSD) after a general meeting called to discuss un- 
employment and possible responses to it. The aim was to establish an 
organisation to promote the development of self-help production groups 
through the provision of education and other services. Various motivations 
and interests are discernible amongst the group of people who formed the first 
bxecuUve Committee. 

All the committee members were involved in forms of community work 
and were employed by community work agencies. Three of the four agencies 
were sponsored by the Church and worked under the Western Province 
Council of Churches (WPCC), which is affiliated to the South African Council 
of Churches (SACC). The fourth agency, FSD, was sponsored by the 
Chairman s Fund of Anglo- American CorporaUon (AAQ. The interests of 
the members in self-help production groups possibly can be traced to the 

m^Tl mCmbCrS in ^ 31ack Consciousness Movement 

(BCM), to the concern of the SACC in unemployment, and to involvement 
by local community workers in the squatter struggles 

The formauon of Zakhc occurred about 9 months after most of the BCM 
projects had been banned in October 1977. The BCM, at the Black People's 

HZ C "ri BPC) laUnChCd in 1972 ' had COmmiUcd itself to the estab- 
lishment and promotion of black business on a cooperative basis This 

ZlTn eS rt tabliShmCm ° f bankS ' C00pCraUve b »y^ -HinTand U 
flotation of certain companies. All of these were to be designed as agencies 
for self-rchanc* for black people. 8 In addition, as part of the Black Com- 
munity Programmes (BCP), self-help schemes were launched to p« 
means of economic existence' by the establishment of home industries 
1 nc aim of the home industries was stated as: 9 

not only to provide gainful employment to destitute people, but also to train 
pcoph - mastering certain basic production skills andS managemen sSs 
It s also hoped .bat through this form of living example many £opk w £ be" 

Z iTiT ** natural rcsourccs whcrc 

Sh^.Tnnn^^- ^ COmm ' mCC apparcnti * saw establishment of 

i A T y 10 COntinuc a50Ccts of to w °* of the BCM 10 
mm,£H r 31 ^ l UmC 10 l0CUS attcntion on ^ escalating 
auesS of , U n ncmP ° yCd - ^ aUCmptCd 10 formulatc a to tnf 

r^rT,! ^ In CaiX T ° Wn ' Caminpl °y -as established 
under WPCC ausp.ccs as an employment agency to focus particularly on 
proving a service to the unskilled and semi-skilled workers However 
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because of the scarcity of employment, in addition to placing workseekers in 
employment, it aimed to try and create work by encouraging clients who came 
to the office to form self-help production groups. Caminploy members, 
therefore saw the establishment of Zakhe as a means of assisting this process. 

At FSD at that time, several of the community workers were working in 
the squatter communities of Unibel and Werksgenot. As part of this invol- 
vement they were encouraging the establishment of production groups which 
could provide an opportunity for the learning of skills. A crafts centre was 
established at Unibel from where volunteer skills trainers woiked. Out of this 
work ideas developed for a 'materials depot* which could service a range of 
self-help production groups. The idea also grew for using self-help production 
groups as an 'entry point* for educational work which included skills training 
and political consciousness raising. , 

At that time, there was a convergence of interests in the promotion ot 
self-help production groups. They were seen as: a means for the development 
of skills and self-confidence amongst blacks; a means for people to survive 
economically; a means of raising the levels of critical, political consciousness 
amongst participants; or a combination of all three. All the members of Zakhe 
who came out of either the BCM, the radical Christian, or community work 
traditions, were acutely aware of the need to develop black leadership skills. 
There were different opinions, though, on how this should be done. As can 
be anticipated, all three traditions influenced theory and practice within 
Zakhe. Tensions between those who espoused the BC position and those who 
supported non-racialism ran through the organisation for the first four years. 
(This point will be taken up again later.) From the outset there was a strong 
push to make it a 'black organisation' {Minutes 5/6/78). 

Membership 

The initial committee of volunteers comprised seven community workers. Of 
these one was a white, minister of religion who was director of two of the 
participating agencies, and who had been very involved in the radical Chris- 
tian movement of the late 1960s. He had played an important role in stimulat- 
ing the growth of community work in Cape Town. The others were much 
younger, in their twenties. Two were coloured, (one of whom was a co-dircc- 
tor of FSD); three were African community workers; and one, who became 
the first coordinator of Zakhe, was a white woman. All the members, except 
the first temporary coordinator, had been influenced by the BCM. In 1978 
and 1979 they were all involved in community work in one form or another. 
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In the first eighteen months of its existence, Zakhe employed part-time 
people who were prepared to work for very low salaries because of very 
limited funding. During 1979 two white women, who were in a position to 
work for little pay, were employed to assist the cooidinator on a part-time, 
short term basis. In the initial stages the contradiction between the goal of 
training blacks within a 'black organisation' and the harsh reality of only being 
able to appoint whites who would work for very little pay added to the tension 
between certain black and white staff. 

It was only in 1980 that longer term financing was secured which enabled 
Zakhe to employ a full time secretary/bookeeper and a fieldwoiker. The 
fieldworicer, Bill, who is a coloured male, is still employed in Zakhe He is 
a trained artisan who comes from a working class home. He had been very 
mvolved in the Moravian Church youth activities and was influenced by the 
BCM during the early 1970s. He had attended Christian leadership courses 
run by the Moravian and Methodist churches during this time. In 1979 he had 
chaired the Fattis and Monis Boycott Committee. During 1980 a white male 
student, Dave, from the University of Cape Town (UCT) also joined the staff 
m a part- time voluntary capacity. He worked for Zakhe until early in 1984 

He described himself as 'a radicalised hippie' who was influenced in the 1970s 
. by the New Left in the USA. He was involved in ecological issues through 
student organisations, which were concerned with rural development and 
intermediate technology. 

The white Zakhe staff at this time all came from middle to upper middle 
class homes. All had university education and were influenced by the New 
Left in the USA and Western Europe. The dominant ethos within the organisa- 
tion reflected the radical humanism of the New Left, which was described in 
Hart Twu, and which tended to emphasise the importance of 'the people' as 
'actors in the world'. ^ v 

During 198 1 , Zakhe ran a course for 'Co-op Initiator' . Three participants 
from this course joined the staff in 1982. Two were African women, Nomhle 
and Sindi, ana one was a coloured male, Alan. At the same time a coloured 
woman, Jeanette, was employed in an administrative capacity. While all had 
completed high school, they came from working class homes. 

Alan had been involved in the Methodist Church youth, in Christian 
leadership courses, and in the BCM, during the mid-1970s. When he joined 
Zakhe, he was a member of one of the new civic associations, and the Wilson 
Rowntrees Boycott Committee. Nomhle and Sindi had both gained ex- 
penence in the independent trade union movement in the late 1970s and in 
the two, new women's organisations, UWO and Women's Front Jeanette had 
been at school during the 1980 School Boycott. She had no experience of 
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community or trade union work. By 1982 all the staff, except Jeanette were 
part of the emerging movement of community organisations, which was 

discussed in Kutrour. ... 

Zakhe was composed of people from different class backgrounds, ^dif- 
ferent educational levels, different race classification, and different gender. 
The staff were on the whole younger than the Executive with the majority 
being in their twenties. The majority of staff and executive committee 
members were actively involved in other community or church organisations^ 
Zakhe therefore contained within it, a range of sometimes competing and 
conflicting historical, political, social and ideological influences. The internal 
organisational practices were inevitably affected by. amongst other things, the 
biographies, and the ongoing involvements of members in outside organisa- 
tions. Examples of the external influences on the internal practices within 
Zakhe will be given in the next section. 

Goals, strategies and structures 

In order to continue to investigate the linkages between Zakhe's macro and 
micro contexts, this section will focus on the changes in goals, strategies and 
structures during the organisation's history. The competing democratic 
theories operative at different times will be highlighted. 

Zakhe was initially established as a service agency for self-help produc- 
tion groups. It was envisaged that a small core staff would encourage the 
development of basic skills within groups, for example bookkeeping, wood- 
work and sewing. It would establish and maintain a depot for materials tor 
groups and would provide an outlet for the sale of the groups' products. 
Training of group members in skills both for production and administration 
was seen as an important function. Different members tended to have different 
priorities. As mentioned above, the BC members stressed the importance of 
the establishment of a 'black people's shop', and the coordinator stressed the 
educational objectives which included the teaching of skills and the raising 
of political consciousness. The different priorities were related to deep 
political differences, which resulted in a power struggle developing between 
the BC members and the coordinator. The power struggle is most clearly 
illustrated in the changes made to the organisational structure in early 1980. 

Initially with the establishment of Zakhe, an executive committee was set 
up comprising representatives of the four initiating agencies. The executive 
committee was the policy-making body. The first full-time worker of the 
organisation was also a full member of the committee. As other staff members 
were employed, they also joined the committee, although this was only 
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officially adopted as policy at the end of 1979. On the executive committee 
there were tensions between the BC members and the coordinator. One 
dlustration of this is recorded in the minutes of 4/12/79 where there was a 
heated exchange concerning the visit of an overseas funder to Zakhe A black 
member of the executive wanted to know why he had not been told of the 
v sit. He made the point that certain whites are known to monopolise the 
mnders; the funders themselves are 'often racist' and happy to deal with 
fundTrs eXCCUtiVe 3Sked 10 te informed m ** ft*"* of any visits by 

^h,^™ 01 "' ^ reCalled in m interview < 24 / 8 / 82 ) that during 
W t as f an l °,T n g amongst certain members around the 

establishment of a black people's shop. Merle believed that the shop should 

h ^t*™™ J cnture with P">d"ction groups; it should not be 
n^SfV y 6 3g T y/0r mC gr0UpS - She stressed * e essential learning 
K^n™"? pmici P mts in such a venture. The BC members, in 
nrio Jtv ^ *° y ' WCrC em P hasisin g ^ establishment of a shop as a first 
Pnomy They were not concerned with the process, but the end result, which 
would be a shop run for and by black people 

to <hm iS Jf nSi °r n ^T 6 " ^ BC mCmbers 311(1 h** 5 * lcd M erle to aUempt 

^SlT? S" 1 ^ BC mCmbCre by pr °P° sin S a chan *ed membershS 
structure for Zakhe. This was accepted at the second AGM. (Feb 1980 ) The 

new structure allowed for representation on the controlling Executive Com 

2 ted a^ AGmT ff^ 8r ° UpS ' ^ rc P~es were to* 
elected at the AGM. Staff were automaUcally on the committee, and they and 
their nommees were to be in the majority. At the AGM the Executive gained 

M^Liwm. arcas " a colourcd community wo * er (AGM 

the Z^hTlTS^ CfTCCUVC r ,y : concentrated more power in the hands of 
tnc zakhe staff. The power of the BC members was broken and while 
constituuonally Zakhe now had a representative stmcture.^pracdc^ he 1 
structure proved to be unworkable. One of the reasons for this wasOHU tee 
were very few 'co- opcraUve self-help groups' in Cape Town who w^reab e 
* palpate in me structure. Tne result of t£new siuTw^ staff 



(M- U l c E structural cha "gcs within Zakhe, there also was a shift in policy 
(Minutes of Executive Committee Workshop 25/3/80.) In early 198C ZakhS 
policy was re-orientated to the establishment and ploSZSs' 
ratter than "self-help groups'. This meant J the or^ LaZTcL e 
concerned more explicitly with cooperative organisational proTss whTch 
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meant the promotion of cooperative principles such as: the principles of equal 
pay, equal participation and say in decisicn-making, concern with the produc- 
tion of socially useful products, and a commitment to the collective develop- 
ment both of the members of the individual cooperatives, and a broader 
cooperative movement They were concerned with the process of collective 
work, which included the individual and collective development of the group. 
Rather than encouraging the development of private business entrepreneurs 
in self-help groups, which they saw as support for individualistic and com- 
petitive values, they wanted to encourage the principles of 'self-help and 
communal good' amongst members of the cooperatives. The organisation 
therefore shifted its emphasis from an emphasis on offering material help to 
any self-help production group, to one which offered help to groups who 
wanted to operate according to cooperative principles, as denned above. 

The shift in policy orientation is related to the shift in power within the 
organisation from BC executive members to the coordinator and new staff. It 
also is areflection of the work experiences of staff. Through both the practical 
work with self-help groups, and deeper theoretical understanding of the 
structural causes of unemployment, staff came to be more critical of their 
work - they believed that their role was not to help a few people to survive 
economically, but to promote political consciousness by raising critical ques- 
tions with the cooperative groups concerning the capitalist relations of 
production. This change in policy is reflected in the Second Evaluation Report 
March 1981 and in the co-op initiators' course which they ran in 1981. 
Through the promotion of collectivist principles, they hoped to encourage 
people in the groups to begin to build a vision of an alternative society which 
was based on greater equality, and collectivist rather than individualistic 
values. 

During 1980 the limitations of their work with co-operatives also began 
to be questioned, once they had acquired more practical experience. One 
example of the difficulties they and a local wood-workers co-op were ex- 
periencing was described in the March 1981 Half- Yearly Report. Zakhe staff 
were finding that all their energies were going to help the group just survive. 
There was little time or opportunity for political educational work. The staff 
had helped the group organise their work: through structuring their time, 
developing administrative systems, teaching skills such as bookkeeping, 
meeting procedures, marketing and fundraising strategies. They had also 
helped with equipment, transport, and interpersonal problems. The co-op had 
many insurmountable problems which constantly threatened their economic 
survival. For example, the co-op had no working capital, it was unable to 
provide customers with hire-purchase facilities, and the members lacked 
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certain crucial skills e.g. driving. The co-op also found that there was a 
scarcity of suitable people to join their cooperative group. They found that it 
was difficult to integrate people who had not shared in the growth process of 
the group. Zakhe staff found that members of the group easily slipped into 
traditional roles, where they were woricers working for a wage, not wuling or 
able to take joint responsibility for the cooperative. Zakhe staff spent most of 
their time trying to cope with the pracUcal problems of the group. There was 
little time to spend on the education of members in 'collectivist principles' 

It was during 1980 that the school and consumer boycotts dominated 
community and worker activity in Cape Towa Bill had chaired the Fattis and 
Moms Boycott Committee in 1979, and was active in other community 
campaigns in 1980. In June 1980 many protesting school students had left 
school to seek work. Zakhe staff at this time began to explore the possibilities 
of working with politicised people, including students. They began to place 
growing emphasis on consumer cooperatives, which were not as complex as 
producer cooperatives, and which they hoped could function as part of the 
emerging network of community organisations. Zakhe staff stated in a publi- 
cation: v 

All over South Africa people are forming strong organisations to fight for their 
nghts. Workers form trade unions to fight for higher wages and better working 
conditions. Communities form civic associations to fight for better houses and 
services. Consumer co-ops are a way in which communiues can oreanise to fieht 
against the rising cost of living. * 

Zakhe's policy was becoming increasingly orientated to work with more 
politicised groups. The staff were beginning to see co-ops as a part of the 
emergent radical grouping of organisations. There was a close link between 
Zakhe s policy formulation and the external developments amongst worker 
and community oi^anisations. 

During 1980 Zakhe was wanting to employ additional staff, but was 
unable to locate suitably trained people (Staff Minutes 10/1 1/80). This led to 
another ^hange in strategy. They decided to concentrate on the development 
and implementation of their own training programme for 'co-op initiators' 
rather than the servicing of individual cooperatives. The aim was both to train 
and identify potential staff for Zakhe, and to train people who could promote 
cooperatives from within the new civic, youth or women's organisations The 
course was nin over eighteen weekly sessions, during 1981, for which a set 
of training booklets, 'Cooperative Education Materials', was produced The 
course materials illustrate Zakhe staff's more explicitly anti-capitalist, collec- 
tivist oncntation at this stage. They were encouraging co-op initiators to 
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develop a theoretical critique of the capitalist economic system. For example, 
in one booklet 'Training Course for Co-op Initiators' (p. 3) they say: 

In this session we will look at the capitalist economic system in our ^iety We 
will see that the capitalists' search for profit causes many problems such as 
u^oymenU^ 

co-ops are different from capitalist businesses, and the role coops can play in 
solving the problems in our society. 

In March 1981 {Minutes 16/3/81) differences between some Executive 
membere and staff over Zakhe's structure were beginning to reemerge The 
conflictoverthe structures illustrated a divergence of opinion on tne : goals tor 
the organisation. Two of the executive members believed that Zakhe should 
continue to service and promote individual cooperatives, and that thei repre- 
sentative, democratic structure, agreed to at the 1980 AGM should become 
operative. While this proposal was agreed to at an executive meeting 
(19/6/81) it was never implemented. The staff in the meantime, drew up a 
document 'Towards a consideration of Zakhe's constitutional structure. In it 
they argued that Zakhe was not a members organisation and should therefore 
reassess its structure in the light of this reality {Minutes 14/8/81). The stall 
were arguing for Zakhe's longtcrm goal to be the development of a federation 
of co-ops The federation would have a representative membership structure. 
Co-operative principles which the staff were promoting in the training course, 
included the idea of co-ops working together in solidarity with one another, 
and with other 'democratic community organisations'. They did not believe 
that a memberehip structure could or should be imposed on the co-ops. The 
structure, they believed, would only be able to function properly if it was 
decided on and implemented by the co-ops themselves. 

At about this time, the major fundcr 18 of Zakhe had requested an 
evaluation of the organisation. An external cvaluator, who was working for a 
staff-controlled community resource and service agency in Johannesburg 
presented a report in October 1981. In it he recommended that: 'Zakhe should 
have a cooperative structure, which means the responsibility for management 
should be shared by all its members....' He went on: 'Zakhe should have a 
staff-controlled structure in which staff have equal voting rights and equal 
sulfurics * 

Staff and the renders accepted the report but there were no rccords_ 
available of a decision by the Executive Committee. The first record was of 
an executive meeting scheduled for 1 1 /2/82, which did not take place because 
of a lack of a quorum. Staff, however, were going ahead with the drawing up 
of constitutional amendments in line with the recommendations. The next 
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record of an executive meeting was on 26/4/82. Two of the members were 
unhappy with the proposed structure. They believed that Zakhe had a respon- 
sibility to co-ops and that staff should be accountable to some external 
committee. Staff at this stage wanted to operate in accordance with the 
cooperative principles they were teaching to others, which meant a staff-con- 
trolled structure. 

Two competing theories of democracy were operational at this point. Staff 
were promoting a participatory democratic structure while certain executive 
members were emphasising the importance of a representative democratic 
structure. Even with the opposition from some of the executive, staff members 
went ahead with the adaption of the constitution in accordance with the 
evaluator's recommendations. They felt they could do this, as the funders had 
accepted the idea of a staff-controlled, cooperative structure. Withort the 
funders support the executive committee had little power. In time the com- 
mittee became moribund. 

During the course of 1981 Zakhe saw die need for the promotion of 
cooperatives as having to contribute to the general process of community 
organisation in communities. In its evaluation report of September 1981 it is 
stated: 

As we now sec it, the overall goal of Zakhe's work is to help establish a strong, 
united, democratic cooperative movement, which will work alongside other 
progressive movements such as trade unions and civics. 

They saw a big difference between a cooperative movement and groups of 
isolated cooperative projects. Amovcmcnl implied commitment to the growth 
and development o. other co-ops. They also believed that members' commit- 
ment to the basic pi : nci P lcs of co-ops would have a spill-over effect into the 
community as a wh< le. They felt that, 'Since the basic co-op principle is that 
economic life shoulc. be organised democratically, a co-op movement would 
naturally work with movements fighting for democracy in other areas ' 
(Evaluation Report 1981 p. 2.) 

The use of the term 'democracy' by Zakhe staff also demonstrates the 
influence of the external context on its practice 'Democracy' was referred to 
explicitly in Zakhe documents for the first time in early 1981 . This was at the 
umc that 'democracy' was being promoted very actively through, for ex- 
ample, the community newsletter Grassroots. As the year progressed in 
Zakhe 'democratic' and 'cooperative' principles seemed to become increas- 
ingly synonymous. Thus they interpreted 'democracy' to mean participatory 
democracy. Inthe new proposed constitution drawn up after the 1981 cvalua- 
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tion and during 1982, emphasis was given to democratic and cooperative 
forms of organisation. It stated the aim of Zakhe to be: 

To promote awareness of principles of cooperatives and cooperative and 
democratic forms of organisation; To follow cooperative and democratic prin- 
ciples in the organisation of Zakhe; To promote the development of co-ops 
through the provision of resources and assistance; To undertake research as may 
be necessary; To promote the formation of a Federation of Co-ops which can 
take over Zakhe's function; To participate in and support activiues aimed at the 
promotion of cooperatives and democratic principles in society. 

Zakhe had moved within four years from aiming to help organise un- 
employed people in income-generating self-help groups, to an organisation 
which was aiming to promote cooperative and democratic principles on 
various levels of society, by working together with other democratic organisa- 
tions and groups. These changes appear to have occurred for a number ot 
mutually reinforcing reasons. These include the practical experiences gained 
by the staff, their increased theoretical understanding of the capitalist system 
within which they were operating, the developments within the broader 
community, and their changing views on strategies for social change. 

During the course of Zakhe's work in 1982 and 1983 priority was given 
increasingly to servicing and supporting community organisations such as 
civics, women's organisations, and youth organisations, rather than coopera- 
tives in order to achieve its broad objectives. Support for the nascent 
democratic movement, rather than a specific cooperative movement became 
the priority To this end, Zakhe established a number of 'service co-ops in 
consultation with community and worker organisations. They included 
provision of transport, loans, printing facilities, and the bulk purchasing of 
paper to community and worker organisations {Minutes Book 1982). 

A final change to Zakhe's structure which will be mentioned and which 
illustrates another development in their understanding of 'democratic' struc- 
ture was accepted by the staff in the amended constitution of October 1982 
and implemented in mid- 1983. This was the reintroduction of a representative 
structure, in addition to the participatory democratic staff structure. They 
established a 'consultation committee', comprising representatives from cer- 
tain invited community organisations. The organisations which were invited 
were those with which staff had close contact, such as UWO and CAHAC. 
They were also the organisations which supported a non-racial, as opposed 
to a BC political position. This committee has advisory rather than executive 
functions. Although in the case of 'irresolvable conflict' amongst staff, or the 
final dissolution of the organisation, the consultation committee has executive 
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authority. This is the present structure of Zakhe. The motivation for this 
change was explained by Bill as follows: 19 

The consultation group issue came out of the vacuum between the Executive and 
the staff. I felt it wasn't healthy for staff to have that power. We're sitting with 
resources which we're using to develop organisations and they are not having a 
say - this was the reason. Also we know that agencies can be wiped out by the 
system. What happens to equipment and other assets in that case? We needed an 
external committee. 

Bill, in the above quote, explains the structural change in terms a particular 
view of 'good' practice. He believes that staff should be accountable to the 
organisations they serve through a representative structure. This is a change 
from the staffs argument for a 'cooperative structure* in 1980. One reason 
for the change relates to the pressure (as described in Note 5 of the footnotes) 
on organisations like Zakhe to be accountable to a broader grouping of 
progressive organisatioas. In addition, he argues that the possibility of repres- 
sive State action, demands an external structure of representatives from 
sympathetic organisations which could redistribute any organisational assets 
if necessary. Therefore the combination of a participatory and a representative 
structure has been adopted. 

Summary 

In this section the linkages between the internal organisational practices of 
Zakhe and the external context have been demonstrated through a discussion ' 
of the history of Zakhe, a description of its membership, and a discussion of 
the changing goals, strategies and structures. While the exact relationship 
between the nature of the membership and the changing goals, structures and 
strategics has not been rigorously pursued, adequate evidence of the impor- 
tance of the influence of the macro context on the micro practices has been 
given. In addition conflicting interests within the organisation were il- 
lustrated, and these were seen also to be reflected in different, competing 
theories of democracy which were operative at particular times during 
Zakhe s history and which reflected differing views on strategics for social 
change. This point will be elaborated later. 
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INTERNAL PROCESSES - SHARING 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The theoretical 'tools' that were developed from the literature for the analysis 
rf*ES5Son within the case studies, consists of four integrated intern* 
^ o"action. reflection, theoretical knowledge ^and Pa^patojy 
democracy It was argued that all four processes were essential for We 
development of leadership in voluntary associations, and for the concomitant 

' C T^c"Jm is to describe the 

processes within Zakhe according to the categories described earlier The 
aSS 'tools' will be used to probe the data further. As I have argued m 

is in practice impossible, however it is being done here for analyt c* I con 
velHence The discussion on accountability will inevitably highlight the 
linkage between the micro and macro contexts once more. 

The categories, which were described earlier, are: 
. Participation by Members in Planning and Evaluation. 
. Sharing of Skills and Information. This includes Job Rotation, Job 

Specialisation, Coordination, Nonformal Education. 
. Accountability, internal and external (this includes relationships with 

other organisations). 
. Barriers to the Sharing of Responsibility. What has helped or hindered 

the process? 

Each of these categories will be discussed separately. 

Participation in planning and evaluation 

An investigation of planning and evaluation in Zakhe highlights the problems 
iat™ have had in maintaining a balance between theory 'and ^pmcuce 
and between action and reflection. At times action has proceed^ wrihli* e 
collective planning beforehand, and evaluation afterward s The ^morcm 
volved staff have become with more explicitly political acuon the less able 
2 ThavT been to maintain the participatory democratic decision- making 
Sices within the organisation. The tension between the espoused coUec- 
Svles and the, at times, individualistic actions, has also been high- 
lighted. Examples will be given to illustrate these problems. 
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From the establishment of Zakhe, staff have participated on the Executive 
Committee, where, in theory at least, policy was decided. Within the daily 
functioning of the organisation, a non-hierarchical structure existed. Ongoing 
planning theoretically has occurred in weekly staff meetings. However, for 
die first year (1979) there was only one full-time employed othe* on a 
part-time or short term basis. Therefore the coordinator carried primary 
responsibility for developing plans and bringing them to the Executive 
Committee for decisions. By 1982 the constitution had been amended so that 
staff in committee became the highest decision-making body. Planning oc- 
curred at fortnightly work planning meetings of all the staff and at weekly 

IS ^ n gS ' R n P ° nSibUity for ** chairin S of ^se meetings rotated 
systematically to all members. 

On another level planning and evaluation have been closely related to 
half-yearly reports which have been required by the major hinders. Detailed 

SSLTTl?!? by ^ coordinator «» consultation with staff. Since 
1980 there had been an attempt to share the responsibility for the report 

XfA 0fte " !! h3S ^ Writte " by a ^ofthemostacUvemembers 
after discussions and some written contributions from other members 

In Zakhe s reports and minutes the importance of evaluation has frequent- 
ly been stressed, (e g Minutes Dec. 78; Dec. 79; Nov. '80, Dec. '82, Jan. 

in lQ^nfT P i e t 6 #™ 10 cval "ation, was the appointment 

m 1980 of a part-time voluntary worker, Dave, to be the evaluator/researeher 

It ^TTT HC drCW UP tW ° CValuation re P°^ which prov S 

SSSSTqs^S^ ^ T 0thCr aCtivitieS in ^ Ration. In 
wo* ? i t Cr rc u qU ° StCd m extemal evaluater t0 ^sess Zakhe's 

m ,nSi nng r 1982 38 - Part ° f in - seivice ^"8. ^nees interviewed 

•tatxnSft o.w? ^ ? f aSSCSSmcnt to gau « e ^nses of 
important other to proposed plans, has now been used several times by 

Zakhe (January, 1983; February, 1984; September, 1984). In addition one to 

two week evaluation sessions have been held periodica^ by Z to Z£ 

the previous year's activities and to plan for the next year The planlg^d 

evaluate .however has often not reflected actual practice. AttiSSS 

been a wide gulf between what was planned and what was done. A graphs 

example of this lack of congruence between theory and practice was 

during participant observation in Zakhe in the second half ofim 
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Weekly and fortnightly planning sessions were held by the staff with 
regularity. The plans most often described activities to promote different 
foims of cooperative activity. Many times these plans would not materialise. 
It was at this stage that the staff were most concerned to link cooperative 
activity into other community organisational activity. The new staff, Sindi, 
Nomhle and Alan, had been appointed partially because of their membership 
and involvement with other community organisations. Part of their job was 
to explore the possibilities for the establishment of co-ops through the 
emergent women's or civic organisations. They spent much of their time 
responding directly to requests from organisations, thus practising a reactive 
strategy. Their main aim seemed to be to win credibility for Zakhe by being 
available and offering relevant services to assist these organisations. Thus, at 
this stage plansto encourage the development of co-ops were made, but in fact 
most time was spent on community organising. 

The lack of consistency between what was planned and what was done 
was of concern to certain staff. 20 The funders were being told of proposed 
co-op activity and staff were seldom engaged in such activity. It seemed that 
they did not know how to resolve the lack of congruence between their theory 
and their practice. They were more strongly committed to the political action 
of the moment than to building co-ops. As discussed previously, co-ops had 
become a means to political educational activity rather than as ends in 
themselves. In the January 1984 staff evaluation they finally resolved to 
abandon 4 talking about' co-ops as their focus and to concentrate both their 
theory and practice on the facilitation of 'collective action' through the 
provision of services. It was at this time that Dave resigned from the organisa- 
tion. Dave stated that he felt that he no longer had a contribution to make as 
he was not actively involved with other community organisations. He was 
critical of Zakhe 's reactive approach. He in his part-time capacity had been 
most involved in policy formulation in Zakhe since 1980 through the writing 
of key policy reports. 

The involvement of staff in community campaigns and in other organisa- 
tions, at times severely inhibited the possibilities for collective decision- 
making, and the maintenance of a balance between action and reflection. One 
example is when in January 1983, Sindi, with the agreement of her colleagues, 
and as a member of UWO, became very involved in the KTC squatter 
struggle. 21 She was effectively out of the office for four months. During this 
time it was impossible for her to consult other staff and vice versa on important 
decisions. The authority for decision-making lay with the ad hoc organising 
committee. Zakhe staff had given Sindi a mandate to woric with the committee 
as she saw fit. During this period, and during other political campaigns, which 
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all the staff except Jeanette were periodically engaged in, participatory 
democratic practice amongst the staff was not feasible. Decision-making was 
done by the individual staff members with the specific ad hoc committee 
formed for the purpose. 

During 1982 and 1983 staff were frequently involved in various cam- 
paigns. Therefore in the evaluation by staff in January 1984, they described 
the previous year as 'chaotic' from Zakhe's point of view. Planning had 
occurred often in an ad hoc way, with Bill being most actively involved in 
exploring possibilities for new projects with members of other community 
organisations. While all staff acknowledged the importance of planning and 
evaluation, they found that the reactive nature of much of their wortc made 
consistent planning and evaluation very difficult 

In January 1984, two weeks were set aside for an in-depth evaluation. 23 , 
An agenda was drawn up by all the staff, and areas allocated for each member 
to research beforehand. The agenda included background perspectives on 
organisations in the Western Cape, projects, interpersonal relationships, ad- 
ministration and management. During this time staff discussed several of the 
tensions within their work. The staff highlighted tensions they experienced 
with the interpretation of democratic practice they questioned the tension 
between individualism and collectivism, and the issue of authority. 

The unresolved tension in Zakhe between collectivism and individualism 
is best captured in the following dialogue which occurred during the evalua- 
tion, and which is concerned with participation of the members in the 
evaluation itself: 

SW: It seems from the evaluation that group dependency is a potential 
problem. 

Bill: Contributions can be mechanical. Group dependency is equally bad 
or worse than individual dependence. It can stop growth and initia- 
tive. You get to a point when as an individual you don't want to take 
a line. 

Alan: ... it's definitely a danger. 

Later on the discussion continued: 

A lot has been said about mechanical participation and response, but 
what other way is there to go about things if everyone is to get a turn? 
This is an important question. 

There's no initiative taken. We must have a meeting first. We mustn't 
let democracy choke ourselves. We mustn't focus too much on the 
education side while the outside world's going on. 



Jeanette: 

SW: 
Bill: 
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Jeanette: Also if you don't bring things to meetings there's uneasiness. 
Bill: We need meetings, we must bring things, but we must also do things. 
The norm within the Zakhe staff meetings, which was also reflected in 
the evaluation sessions, has been a general reticence on the part of individuals 
to take the lead, to assert their opinion. While participation by everyone was 
far higher in the 1984 than the 1983 evaluation sessions, there was a lack of 
initiative by individuals, and a dependence on the group as a whole. This group 
dependency is also related to the question of the allocation of authority. 

Two of the staff during the cvaluauon argued strongly for a much clearer 
allocation of responsibility amongst the staff. In the previous two years tasks 
and responsibilities tended to be allocated at the weekly or fortnightly 
planning meetings. Individuals did not have a clearly demarcated area ot 
work In practice it worked out that certain people consistently were respon- 
sible for particular tasks, such as the bulk purchasing of paper, but in the 
planning no overall authority was given to individuals. There seemed to be a 
concern to avoid specialisation in the organisation. After the evaluation in 
1984 tasks were allocated more specifically. 

In an interview with Sindi in October 1984, she expressed relief at the 
greater clarity both in terms of congruity between theory and practice, and in 
terms of the allocation of responsibility: 

The clarity between our goals and fundcrs'goals is better, (sic) We said to hinders 
we would not work with co-ops. This has affected my work m that 1 can work 
more freely In 1982 and 1983 I was unsure - 'Is this supposed to be part of 
Zakhc's work? Am I supposed to be establishing coops?' This year I was given 
responsibility for the Signature Campaign, Township News and work broadly in 
community organisations.... I am able now to plan ahead. This docsn t mean 
you'll carry it through though, because the decision lies with the project 
committee.... 

The question of authority in Zakhe relates to the authority of individuals, 
the collective authority of the group, and the authority of outside committees. 
In the quote by Sindi, she refers to the authority which she has, and the 
authority of the 'project committee'. Several projects, such as the Township 
News referred to by Sindi, arc joint projects Zakhe is engaged in with other 
organisations and individuals. As Sindi points out decision-making authority 
lies with the committee. This inevitably detracts from the authonty of the 
Zakhe collective, and as with staff's involvement with ad hoc campaign 
committees, raises questions about the degree of participatory democracy 
possible within Zakhe. 
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The discussion on planning and evaluation within Zakne reveals a high 
degree of ambiguity in their practice. On one hand there is a concern for 
collective decision-making within the organisation, which has resulted in a 
degree of group dependency in the meetings and limited delegation of 
authority to individuals. On the other, the reactive, specifically political 
action, has resulted in individuals acting in concert with outside groups, with 
little collective internal decision-making. Consistent and regular planning and 
evaluation has not occurred although the staff have all acknowledged the 
importance of 'action and reflection' to be a part of their ongoing practice. 

Sharing of skills and information 

The common concern of all the people involved in the establishment of Zakhe 
was the development of skills amongst black people. This concern carried 
through to the development of staff skills, particularly after the fairly early 
realisation that there were very few appropriately trained blacks who could 
be employed by Zakhe. In 1982 the organisation's commitment to 'die sharing 
ot skills and information among the members' was written into its constitu- 
Uon. There were certain structural arrangements which were developed to 
help achieve this end. These included the co-operative, staff-controlled 
decision-making structure, and the rotation of functions in the organisation 
In order to investigate the sharing of skills and information in in Zakhe 
die following aspects will provide the focus: Job Rotation, Job Specialisation, 
Nonformal Education, and Coordination. 

JOB ROTATION 

The development of skills to assist self-help production groups, was initially 
one of Zakhe s primary goals. However, there was a fairly early acknow- 
ledgement of the lack of adequately trained people within the organisation 
and outside it who could help achieve its goals, hence the organisation's 
decision to train its own staff. In an internal evaluation report (September, 
iy»l) two types of skills were seen as necessary for Zakhe staff: 

1 . Skills to maintain the organisational infra-structure. 

2. Knowledge and theoretical understanding of the broader context, of the 
role of co-ops and the role of Zakhe in the wider society. 

Different strategies have been employed at different times to attempt to 
develop these skills. «™*uyi iu 

An attempt to develop administration skills occurred through rotation of 
certain tasks, like typing, bookkeeping, correspondence and report writing. 

I6i 



For example, in 1982 a system developed whereby ompor^ 
rotated amongst staff members every month, and acco^ a^^eeprng 
rotated amongst staff every two months. The shanng out of fcese ta*s has 
continued to be done, although in some instances such f W^J* 
preparation of the fmancial statement, specialisation has occured. ^nng c,f 
meetings and minute taking had continued to be rotated systemaUcaily 
anfonga all staff. During an interview (Sept. 1982) with Jeanette, she ex- 
pressed the view: 

Tnat by being forced to take a turn at chairing, I'm now much more confident 
in meltings.! know mere now as to when to move things along, and when to 
give people a chance to speak.... 

The sharing of certain tasks has been inhibited by the lack of skills 
amongst some members. For example a lack of driving skills amongst the 
fematestaffmembers. meant matm^ 

workload. The male staff resented this, but acknowledged that the lack of 
mese skills was a political issue; as Alan (Sept. 1982) put it, *ureflected ^the 
oppression of black women'. They therefore decided that it should be chal- 
lenged. It was decided that all staff should learn to dnve. A vehicle was made 
available and staff were encouraged to take driving lessons ;. Sindi and Jeanette 
obtained their driving licences within a year. Other skills, like language skiU 
were more difficult to learn. Therefore particular tasks which 
higher proficiency of English, Xhosa or Afrikaans have continued!? be done 
by those with the most skill. For example, the sharing of the report writing 
for hinders has been limited to the more proficient English speakers which 
has meant that the Xhosa speakers have been less involved. 

The rotation of administrative tasks and the commitment of staff to the 
development of skills has facilitated the acquisition of skills amongst all the 
staff such as printing, lay-out, typing, driving, bookkeeping and report writ- 
ing However in some areas some staff expressed dissatisfaction - Bill 
expressed frustration at what he perceived to be staffs conUnued inability to 
plan. He said in an interview (Oct. 1984): 

They have gained the theory, but they can't put it into practice. I still find that if 
I don't raise certain things they just won't get done. Like this latest report to the 
funders and assessing Zakhe's future.... 
He went on to say that he has found the lack of planning a problem in all the 
progressive community organisations. 24 Sindi disagreed with Bill. She 
believed that she had learnt to plan and project ahead in her own areas of 
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woik She felt that the positions of responsibility that she has held in com- 
Sti°aIn~ nS SUCh 35 UW ° ^ f ° rCCd hCr 10 a lead * P lanni "g 
JOB SPECIALISATION 

Job specialisation has always occurred in Zakhe. In 1980 two people were 

ffS 311(1 «*«y -specUvely. HowevSere hL 

also been a desire to break down rigid specialisation, and in 1 9b 1 the secretary 

Z^TS 8 ^ 10 d ° 3 communit y wo * training course and to start a co-op 
m Mitchell's Plain, while the ficldworker was involved in some secret 

ItmS? timC - A T QT CXamplC of ^-Hsatio^was the £££ 
fell awa a S n CV3lU f ° r/rcsearcher - ™ s s ^ialised function soon 
fell away, although Dave, who was a university academic, did continue 
playing an important role in the conceptualisation of Zakhe's policy He was 

dmwiLTo^ With P0HCy f0imUlati0n 3nd WaS ^ -^nsible forT 
drawing up of the constituUon in 1982. He was not very involved in the 

mCm H ° n ° f (DaVC ' S ^ lc - although no 

acknowledged as such, might help to explain in part the incongruity between 

dtcu^crf Pl " S PraCUCCS " dCSCribcd above^This wm tc 

thei/mLmsHnT ° f ^ ^ ^ Cmpl ° ycd 35 ^ wote of 
Urcir interest m co-ops and their interest and experience in other community 

Ss s r ^ 0,SaniSati0nS - ° nC mCmbCr W3S ™#°y<* ^ her se'mS 
skills. She became pnmarily responsible forcertain administrative functions 
A mentioned above the other staff did not have clearly demarc tedTeTof 
way fo? I ^ ^ WOrk plannin S scssions in ■ fairly ad hoc 

oTanSs ** W0,1C WhlCh FClatCd 10 StafPs mcntehi P «f ^cific 

ticular'l'lT'p'^ 11 ""J* 0 did bCC ° mC m ° rc involvcd ^th work in par- 
tocular areas. For example, the paper-bulk buying and printing was the 
responsibility of two staff members. However, the serialisation Zwa 

prcpanng for the Self-Management Workshop, the reality of two members 

wh^cSTut maM ^ b T adCS ' 38 C ° mparcd » * otrTwo s^f 
wno earned out maintenance and back-up functions, mainly based at the 
office, seemed to come as 'a revelation' to the staff (D ary note 2 W83) 
As menuoned above, by March 1984, stafThad allocked the major a eas 

iTnLtraUr Z° ° f ** ^ WCrc mo * 5S 

administrauon and organisational maintenance, while the othcrtiirce were 
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most centrally involved in services, projects and campaigns {Minutes 
r?3/84) By June, two of the staff had resigned one to do a traimng course 
and the other to join a union as fall-time organiser. Work tasks therefore had 
tn he reallocated to take this into account. ... 

Cton of specialisation in Zakhe again highlights the ambiguity m 
the organisation. The actual practice reveals that a degree of speciahsauon 
has been necessary. But specialisation was not readily acknowledged. One 
mioTcould be tot specialisation did not concur with a popular view of 
W participatory democratic practice which advocated that everyone 
Sd d'o everything' . This argument also resonates with ^ *e vrews expres^ 
within the works of Illich and Freire on the non-directi 
•teacher '/leader, who is not to impose views on the learners (see Chapter Six) 
Superiority of knowledge is not acknowledged. There is an assumption that 
everyone is equal. 

COORDINATION , ,. . . . . 

The issue of overall coordination has always been alive wn 
related to the question of authority, whichhas been raised above. Whriej tared 
coordination by a staff team had at times been seen as desirab MM*"* 
29/1/19) the reality was that in the first year coordination was by one person. 
In 1982 there was an attempt at collective coordination which ^ occurred 
through regular meetings. However, by the end of that year, staff decided to 
insnnuc a rotating overall coordinator (O.C.). The rationale for this develop- 
ment was recalled at the evaluation in January, 1984: 
Sindi: Why did we institute overall coordination? 
Alan ■ When we were evaluating last year we found one person who had 
been working long (sic). That person was acting ^coordinator 
although we didn't put him there. We decided to officially share 
coordination. 

Bill ■ The issue of coordination was alive when 1 joined in 1980. We tried 
dual coordination, single coordination. .. Part of the idea for moUva- 
tion of an 'overall coordinator' was skills and sharing. Tins came out 
of the uaining course We saw that skills for working in Zakhe also 
related to skills for coordination. It was highlighted in the 
•democratic processes study' where we looked at parucipauon, 
decision-making and all that. Pressure of work was the other factor. 
1 think overall the pressure on Zakhe necessitated shared coordina- 
tion. 
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Staff recalled the reasons for the implementation of the function of O C 

cooTd^tina th T L° ngeSt staff member foun d himself 

coordinating the work most often. They also believed that the type of work 

^-? m ?- m rCqUired ^ membere were able to manage and 

r t C S VltieS I' 6 " C ° 0rdinate - Ttma ^ ** rotation °f tWs function they 
hoped the skills would be learnt and the responsibility shared 

h,,H J/ rC> lL? f v th ® a C Was ^PP 05 ^ to include financial planning and 
baiSOn with Lancia! partners, contact with the consult 

SrfSZnS ^ ° Ve,VieW ° f direCti ° n ^ Strategy for 106 Ration, 
27" , t major commitments of the organisation were carried 

SofiSL? T ° f ^ 6Valuati0n 111 Januar y 1984 ' two staff ^ acted 
as o. c. However they expressed serious problems with their role. In general 

Uiey expenenced a lack of clarity and a lack of cooperation from wS 
the O. C. function. There had been no specific training for the job nor 
evaluauon of it. It appear that in practice the staff were n!i prepared to^e 
the O. C. the authority that the job required. This again is an example oFZ 
rS^nZ ZZ nCe T g aUth ° rity ta ^ ^anisalion, and the inc^grou 

«£T * e °Z and PraCtiCC - 111(5 role of ** ^i^tor aiS the 
responses from the members to this posidon seems to reflect, as with the 

^T^Z^° n mCnti ° ned 3toVe ' 3 vi- onSdfr! 

3^*" m ***** ever * one in *e organisation is assumed to be 

equal, although in pracuce, as mentioned above, the longest serving member 

mfactprov,des m eleade^^^ 

member may have superior knowledge entertain issues 

JH Oct*; Staff *? 11131 U WaS WOrth P 6 ^^ wi * ** 
of^ S ^skiUs would ™ deret3ndinfi of * e i°b and a development 
r.rS ? u 1)6 3 P rere< l uls «e. This commitment was partially 
earned through with a one day workshop in Mareh 1984, which Ssed 
particularly on questions of finance and relationships with funded Into 
views witin the OC in October 1984, he explained that heTas ^een To t 
mvolved in carrying out the administrative functions during tiTyeS r 2 

££t two^irrd" 0 " ° f ^ 0IBaniSati ° n - ^ ** had ^ so "n 
wht S£2 reSIgned 31X1 111(5 othcr two sta ff were more involved 

die O C has taken respons.bility for certain administrative functions while 
not g.vmg overall direction. The lead in this area has still henSf 
the most experienced staff member. * y ' 
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SoiXaSas occurred through for example the rotation of ta*s. 
SmtaSon.maldngsmtctures.and 

nrncesses The non-formal education has usually taken the form of speciric, 

rtrieh have been mentione J so far, are the systematic study of d«nocratoc 
noises' and a workshop on fundraising and financial planning The most 
ESs educational project, however, was the three month in-service 

ttXta able to confront theoretical issues in 

During 1981 staff had run a course for co-op 
above one of the primary reasons was to train potential staff for Zakhe as the 
£1 had found U very difficult to fold appropria^ly P«£ 
Ttaee of the trainees joined the staff at the beginmng of^They *pn« 
intensive three month in-service training programme in February 1982. TO 
S aimed to train them to work with consumer co-ops and credit imions 
S me progressive movement of community and worker °rgam» It 
STatae I to train them to work in a cooperative structure m which Aey 
reliability for the organisation. There "«"^JJ^ 
inteerate theory and practice, with morning sessions often deahngwim theory, 
SSm^nJconcentrating on action. Trainees had = tew people m 
organisations on the role of co-ops, they were to investigate the possibilities 
Ste eSsnment of consumer co-ops and credit unions, and they were to 
become integrated in the running of Zakhe straight away. 

Trainees expressed the view in interviews (SepL 1982) matt^y nao 
found the course very stimulating, although very concentrated This they 
S nJd mXSption of the many new ideas difficult. Unfortunately 
nXroughevaluationof the course has been done. (Jhis pomts again toti* 
atfSefof balancing action and reflection within the orgamsauonal con- 
^xV) Once the three month course was completed there were some support 
sSuS for trainees built into the organisational practices. For example 
LTy ^feed back sessions' were introduced where staff shared mformaUon 
ftom thelrevious day. 'Interpersonal discussions' were held once a rnomh 
for^Tsharing of interpersonal feelings. Other support was provided m the 
SSSSings^ter a few months however certain of the structures 
VSS^SSZ staff became more actively involved in community 
campaigns, and action rather than reflection became the pnonty. 
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th P n Ex Pf nence . r n ? nn ^ PR g rou P. which was described above, illustrated 
tfie problems with , the maintenance of a balance between action and reflection, 
it also highlighted the specialisation within the organisation amongst those 

oZZt Cd h C deVd0pment ° f the0reUcal of -Ss S 

VCd " * ti ° n - 1116 PR had *™ a s <™*^ forum 
J™ w If? ° n 3C ^ n - But ^ 3 while 3011011 113(1 P revented certain staff 
^7,? mV ° 1Ved in process - Fl ™ ^e outset I had played 
IT™ W t ^ 13660 ne S otiated 311(1 w hich specialised in the provision of 
the majority of theoretical input, and the facilitation of theoretical analysis of 

taTS ^T™^ important ^ insights from his ; train- 

uig as an academic. Action and reflection increasingly became specialised 
funcnons with some more involved in the one than 

2L5ff P f01 ' ° Ver 3 yC3r 3 StmCtUred focused ^tegy for 

reflection on acuon for the majority of Zakhe members * 

SlnTSr ' *f T^™ 1 W3yS - **** h3S maintained a horary of 
S2 fT^ materialS ^ h3ve circulate < 1 «no?g* 
won? by L ff ^ ° CUSt ° ma ? f0r dail y to be read at 

Tpm, n!n • T 3Ct ' V,ty h3S 0ften Ied to discussions of political 
22 o?fn IhT.f d ' SCUSSi0nS h3PPen inf0m,3ll y most often ^er in 
wST B ^ C °T Unity or g anisations to which Zakhe members 

^ fn'r^ g st3 ff mvolvement in the preparation of nonformal program- 
mes for others, such as the Co-op Initiators Course in 1981 and me S5- 

^SSSSJT Pledge was acquit mo t 

cons stenUy. It had not been poss.ble to structure theoretical discussions on a 
regu ar basis over any length of time except in the case of the PR group 
tavoivement ,n action has usually taken precedence. In the PR gSZ 
presence of an outsider seemed to assist the process of structured Seal 

sTon oS w7) 3 StmCtUrcd edUCati ° naI Pr ° gramme (Inf0m,al ° isCUS - 

Accountability - internal and external 

An investigation of accountability within Zakhe reflects the competine 

oZS* t ? e ° neS WWCh h3Ve g3ined P^ominance at different SSZ 
organ sauon's h.story. For example, as described above, at particular times a 
pamapatory democratic theory, a representative democrat ZTol 
combmation of the two, has gained predominance. The organisation^ 
tares wh,ch have been established to reflect the different theories, £ ve 
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included astaff-controlled structure whichhas stressed internal accountability 
" £ t to one another, or a structure which has include* a repre- 
sentative committee to which staff are externally accountable. 
"TSSJ of greater emphasis on internal or ^J"-** 
in Zakhe has become an important organisauonal issue for the staff, borne 
Saff^irW times have suessed the importance of accountability to an 
Semd i Seal grouping, whilefor others accountability to the members 
taSyC remaned a prime consideration. This discussion of aocoun^ 
Sin Zakhe will concentrate on the tension between internal and external 
Slil been highlighted particularly in the penod pnor to 

trollS^^ 

in an in-service training course was run for four new start memoerv 
™Z SStoint responsibility by all staff for the admimstration and 
SaTemTn of Organisation. Trainees were integrated into the collective 
Ssion making processes of Zakhe immediately. All decisions were in 

*T ro m« 

their ol education. A lot of time was spent sharing informauor .and in 
dTvelZg procedures for cooperative functioning. There was a high degree 
ofSShty to one another, with members describing the climate within 
SSonas 'warm and caring'. The daily ^^^Z^ 
Snorts and rotation of administrative tasks were desenbed above. Tbe 

^ It wlsduring this time that Zakhe vas wanting to win credibility for itself 
amo^t u4Tm?rgent. radical grouping of community and worKer organisa- 
M * ataed to promote cooperatives through these organisations but 
teL mis would become possible, staff believed that they would have to be 
by me people huhe organisations. They therefore spent much of 
5 Sme providing services formecivic.women's and student organisation^ 
to Smte L emergence of the DB AC provided an opportunity or the 
siaFtt tecome^centrally involved with the broad grouping of com- 

mU Z7^r 1982. Sind. and Nomhle were very involved in the 
DBAC tiirough their positions on the executive committees of UWO and 
Women? St The one served on the DBAC finance committee and the 
mher scull ^ secretary for the first few meetings. Bill was afe> mvdved 
d WySh his membership of the media committee. Through the.r 
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t^ZnTr^" KS °^ eS SUCh 38 their sho * tenn loan and 

^nsport facihtes came to be used more widely, and the Zakhe staffbecame 
better known amongst activists. Zakhe's resources began to be heavily used 
torn this time on, and staff were drawn into several campaigns which were 
running simultaneously. e 

Hnnf TJ t3ff ' S direCt tavolvement to community and campaign organisa- 
tions, Zakhe was able to assess the needs of the organisations and deveS) 
services accordingly. They did this in consultation with the orations and 

aimed to establish a committee composed of representatives user or 
gamsauons to control the project For example,'** Driving (Sop Z Se 
Printing Co-op (PABSCO) were established with their own com^ttees 
However m reality these committees have not functioned. ZakhTS^e 
ended up taking responsibility for the paper, transport «^ «nta 

^sr r to have ^ ~ * =e -*» >~ 

Hnn S 19 f ^ e ' s P. attem of involvement with community organisa- 
2 £ rn WlUl Wghlened P° IiticaI activi * 38 UDF was forced to 
mfm MkTtTfH ^ COnstitution9j P ro P°^s and the Orderly Move 
™L ^ S dm6, 35 P rcviousJ >' discussed, deep political cleavages 
reappeared [amongst the left-wingorganisations. The Ca^ Action Uaguew^ 
formed m Cape Town as an alternative structure to the UDF ThelorS 
of the two umbrella structures divided people and o^ardsationfuiole^r 

dSc sS ST w one 3150 a member of a 

The outcome of the increased community activity and Zakhe's active 
parncpauon in it, led to its resourees being severely s Jched ^were ver y 
SinT g t0 reqUCStS - Time ver * limited ^ mainrenanS 

etm^wnTh f^™"* ^onships, evaluation and planning (all 
rinnTi , had , l ? n 35 im P° rtant for a democratic orgaliisa- 

uon) were neglected Externally, the development of political camps result 

C^VasToXt^ 

uniy occasionally would organisations from the CAL or other tendencies 
approach Zakhe to use its services. On one occasion ZaCLff reS 
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permission for a CAL affiliate to use its facilites because of what they believed 
to be 'slanderous anti-UDF* content in the pamphlet which was to be printed. 

Zakhe established a Consultation Committee in mid- 1983 in order to 
formalise its accountability to UDF affiliated organisations. It had undertaken 
in its constitution in October 1982 to set up a committee. It invited repre- 
sentatives from what staff saw as six key community organisations and one 
trade union. The Committee has met on average every three to four months 
for consultation. 

The committee has experienccl some problems which have limited its 
effectiveness. (This was discussed at the Evaluation Jan. 1984) It has several 
full-time community organisers on it, who are members of both UDF com- 
mittees and the committees of affiliate organisations. They have limited time 
to get involved in detailed discussions. Therefore firm the staff's point of 
view the committee has been an important fonnal mechanism which provides 
a channel for official communication when necessary, and as a legal arrange- 
ment if Zakhe, for some reason, is dissolved and its assets have to be 
distributed. In October 1984 staff found that the committee provided a useful 
forum for a discussion of Zakhe's future direction. 

During 1983 and 1984 Zakhe staff have actively developed projects 
together with other organisations. Examples are the Township News, and the 
Unemployment Project. The projects have been established with their own 
controlling committee. Zakhe has provided resources and staff, but the 
projects are autonomous. Sindi , who works on two of these projects explained 
Zakhe's role. 23 

Zakhe doesn't have the power to change decisions. We can give advice. I realise 
that we can influence the committee because we have resources, but I thinkif 
you are aware of this, it can be prevented.... I have seen what happened to another 
agency (sic) who tried to push their ideas down people's throats. Maybe that 
experience has made me aware of the dangers, or else I might fall into the same 
trap.... 

Certain of the staff, particularly Sindi and Bill, have be?n most involved 
in the projects, while Alan, Jeanette and Dave have been more involved in the 
provision of services from the office and in the maintenance of the organisa- 
tion. A division appears to have developed between those mainly in the office 
and the field workers. The ..eldworkers have come to feel more accountable 
to the external groupings. They have stated 27 that they ' feel more accountable 
to projects and organisations than to Zakhe itself*. Those in the office have, 
on the other hand periodically expressed frustration at, for example, their 
inability to make collecuve decisions and to share certain tasks, when 
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ficldworkers are involved in projects or campaigns out of the office. They 
have wanted a higher commitment to internal accountability. 

In Zakhe it would appear that as its political affiliation became clearer 
and its services became more clearly defined, accountability to the political 
grouping has become stronger than internal accountability to one another. 
This development has important implications for organisational processes, 
and indicates a change in some of the assumptions concerning democratic 
practice. Democratic practice now includes more clearly, accountability to an 
external grouping while maintaining accountability to the members internally. 
To some members, it appears, that there is more commitment to the external 
authority, and to others, the question of accountability to the other members 
remains a prime consideration The tension between internal accountability 
and external accountability has now become an important and, as yet, un- 
resolved organisational issue. It raises key questions about the location of 
authority both inside and outside the organisation. It is reasonable to assume 
that both developments in the external context and developments within 
Zakhe, particularly relating to who is employed in Zakhe in the ftiture will 
have a central part to play in how these issues are negotiated, contested, and 
resolved within the organisation. 

WHAT HAS HELPED OR HINDERED THE 
SHARING OF RESPONSIBILITY? 

Within this section the major issues which have helped or hindered the sharing 
of responsibility within Zakhe will be highlighted. Several of the issues have 
been discussed above, others have been alluded to. This section will serve 
also as a summary of the case study. The specific issues which will be raised 
here and which relate to the analytical tools are: theory and practice; action 
and reflecUon; theoretical knowledge; consensus and conflict; the macro 
context; and internal and external accountability. A full discussion of these 
issues will occur in Part Six once all three case studies have been presented. 
CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT 

In the description of Zakhe's membership the differences in race classifica- 
tion, class, educational qualifications, language, gender, and political affilia- 
tions, were pointed out. In the above description of the internal organisational 
processes no reference was made to mechanisms developed within the 
organisation to deal with the inherent conflict of interests. This is because 
there were no formal structures in the oiganisation to deal with conflict 
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Conflict has been dealt with in ad hoc ways. It has seldom been openly 
acknowledged. The norm has been to assume consensus amongst members 
of the organisation. It is noteworthy that conflict amongst people in tfle 
organisation has rarely been minuted. 

There is a fundamental contradiction between the conflict wiu^in Zakne 
and its cooperative ideals. Within the cooperative or participatory democratic 
structure which Zakhe has developed, a high degree of openness and trust is 
required in order to share responsibility for the administration and manage- 
ment of the organisation. Therefore it is reasonable to assume that conflict 
within the situation will inhibit the ability of the members to share respon- 
sibility Two examples will be given to illustrate the inherent conflict. 

One illustration of conflict which has not been openly addressed in Zakhe 
is the issue of 'race'. In the South African context where racism has been 
institutionalised, 'race' has been a contentious and sensitive issue. One 
example of racism in Zakhe will illustrate its presence. 

Merle the original coordinator of Zakhe, resigned in March 1982, after 
conflict with Bill. She believed that Bill had always wanted her out of the 
organisation because: 

He believed Zakhe would never have credibility with the community while I, as 
a white person, was there. 
She was very conscious of her disadvantaged position in decision-making as 
a white woman. She continued: 

I realise now on reflection that the two years we worked together he always got 
his own way. I was made to feel that there were things that I couldn t know... 1 
let him into my confusion, but I accepted my second class position (I don tknow 
whether being white or being a woman was the most influenual factor in this 
acceptance).... 

Officially she agreed to resign 'for personal reasons', but in the minutes 
(18/3/82), there was a cryptic note mentioning 'racism'. There was no 
elaboration in the minutes as to what this meant. However when interviewing 
the staff, they acknowledged that Merle's interpretation of events was correct. 
Merle was the last white person to be employed in a permanent capacity in 
Zskhc 

Another example of conflict within the organisation relates to different 
political affiliation. An illustration of this was the difference between the BC 
members and the coordinator, which was described above, and which 
manifested in a change to the organisational structures. 
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Conflict within Zakhe has been difficult to identify beyond scattered 
examples, such as those described above. Within Zakhe the norm has been to 
assume consensus. Discipline has occurred in ad hoc ways rather than 
according to set procedures. The differences which relate to class, gender and 
race classification have not been openly addressed. The question of 'race' was 
resolved" by employing only black staff members. 

While certain differences amongst staff have not been openly acknow- 
ledged, others such as the differences in educational levels, skills and ex- 
perience have been actively confronted. This has occurred, as described 
above, through structural arrangements such as the rotation of tasks, weekly 
staff meetings and fortnightly planning meetings. These structures have 
ensured that responsibility for certain administrative tasks has continued to 
be shared, although increasingly they have been done by those who are more 
office-bound. One of the reasons for Zakhe's active attempts to eliminate the 
educational and skills differences, is that from the outset the development of 
black leadership had been an important 'expressive' goal for the organisation 
Learning by participation has been a taken-for-granted organisational 
strategy. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

On several occasions in the above discussion of Zakhe's organisational 
practices references were made to the lack of congruence between the stated 
plans and the actual practices of the staff. This incongruence was particularly 
noticeable during 1982 and 1983 when the stated goals were to establish 
cooperatives, and the actual practice consisted of involvement with other 
organisations in community campaigns and the provision of services to 
community organisations. In early 1984 the staff had decided to acknowledge 
mat they were no longer attempting to establish a cooperative movement, but 

found die lack of clarity between their stated goals and their practice debilitat- 
ing in the execution of their work. 

a , ,h?, C rCaSOnS f ° r ** difTercnces ^ stated goals and the practices 

at that time are not immediately obvious. It is only possible to draw specula- 
tive conclusions from the evidence. One reason could relate to the develop- 
ment in the external context. Another could relate to the tendency amongst 
conditio^ C thcoretical Plans which were out of touch with actual 

Zakhe was established soon after the State had banned the BC and other 
opposition organisations. There were very few community organisations 
active at that time with which it felt it could work. In 1980 Cape Town 
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•exploded' with community and worker action, which led to the emergence 
in the following two years of hundreds of new community organisations. 
Zakhe staff were keen to link into the nascent movement of radical organisa- 
tions. 1982 and 1983 were dynamic, experimental years for the new com- 
munity organisations. Zakhe struggled to relate its policy, which had been 
developed under different circumstances and for which funds from an over- 
seas donor had been received, to changing conditions. By 1984, according to 
staff, they had obtained a significant amount of experience and self-con- 
fidence which allowed them to propose alternative plans which reflected their 
practice more accurately. Another possible reason for the incongruity between 
Zakhe's plans and practices, was the staff's acceptance of 'ideal-type' 
theoretical modelsof 'good'organisational practice. For example an organisa- 
tional strategy was developed in accordance with a theoretical view of 
cooperative practice which staff believed should be propogated amongst 
co-op groups. The theoretical organisational model which was being proposed 
had not been developed from practice, neither had it been analysed in relation 
to the specific social and political circumstances which prevailed locally. 
Zakhe staff seemed to make the mistake of assuming that particular forms of 
organisational practice had a universal application which would inevitably 
contribute to a more 'progressive', egalitarian society. They were uncritically 
trying to apply an organisational concept which had developed in other 
historical times and places to the contemporary South African context. After 
struggling for five years to develop cooperatives, they finally changed tack 
by incorporating some of the cooperative ideals into providing services to 
facilitate 'collective action' amongst the new progressive organisations. The 
theory of cooperatives had acted as a 'material force', along with all the other 
factors elaborated above, to determine the practices within Zakhe. 

The incongruence between theory and practice can be seen in another 
example taken from Zakhe 's practices which relates to the question of 
specialisation. During 1982 and 1983 the participatory democratic principles 
according to which they were operating discouraged specialisation. However 
in reality specialisation was occurring all the time. In fact Zakhe's long term 
plans were developed with major input from 'specialists', i.e. those members 
with academic training. From 1980 Dave had played an important role as a 
conceptualiser of Zakhe's strategics. 

The incongruity between theory and practice has hindered the sharing of 
responsibility to a degree within Zakhe. The position of the overall coor- 
dinator, described above, shows this most graphically. 
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THE TENSION BETWEEN ACTION AND REFLECTION 

The tension between action and reflection was discussed above, and can be 
most clearly observed in the description of participation in planning and 
evaluation. Several illustrations have been given of the difficulty Zakhe staff 
have had maintaining internal organisational practices at times of heightened 
activity. Specialisation has tended to occur where some staff are more office- 
bound and others are 'in the field'. This division has frustrated efforts to share 
responsibility, as attempts to rotate the O. C. job have illustrated. The 
office.-bound people have tended to retain a sense of the importance of 
process, while the fieldworkers have tended to become more task orientated 
in relation to other Zakhe staff. The importance of critical reflection and 
evaluation, has been recognised by all the staff, but it has proved difficult to 
provide an infrastructure to ensure that this is implemented consistently. 

The ' action* component of the organisation's work has changed overtime ' 
as was discussed above in relation to changing goals, strategies and structures. 
More recently the action has changed from the development of cooperatives 
to the involvement in more explicitly political action. The change in 1982 in 
the definition of 'action' indicated a change in relationships to external 
groupings, a change in strategies and with these a change in organisational 
structure. 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

Organisational practices in Zakhe have reflected different democratic theories 
at different times. The interpretation of democratic practice has been 
negotiated and contested continually. The emphasis given to internal or 
external accountability at different times has mirrored the democratic theories 
of the members at a particular historic ' moment'. The changing interpretations 
of democracy have also indicated changes in their strategies used to contribute 
to social change. 

For example, during 1982 there was a climate which emphasised the 
notion of internal accountability amongst the staff members; this led to a focus 
of activity which would ensure the sharing of responsibility for the organisa- 
tion. The participatory democratic practices were based on a cooperative 
structure - there was an attempt to develop a model of 'good' oiganisational 
practice and the goal was to propogate the cooperative ideals in a network of 
cooopcratives and community organisations. Zakhc's goal was to achieve 
through ideological struggle a change in attitudes towards conventional, 
hierarchical organisational arrangements. Once members became involved in 
more explicitly political action, and joint projects were established with other 
organisations, accountability to external groupings became more important 
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5SK ^^"SSS 

external accountability, 
theory of cooperatives) as a material and determining force. 

=5SSsssffls=3S 

So* Sators course or the in-service training course to foct, «Hte 
gaining of meotctical knowledge. In 1981 won the ^JTfJ^a 
mere was a clearer anti-capitalist perspective adopted in the theoretical 

^described above, action in response to circumstance rather -than 
dJtffcd Cwlcdge has usually predominated in the organisation. There 

m beTore involved in action and others in theoretical analysis. Zakhe has 
^difficult to maintain a balance between * 
between action and reflection. The participate of an outsider dunng 
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process did seem to help correct the balance to a degree for the duration of 
inc project. 

In Part Six the data will be discussed more fully in relation to the 
theoretical tools elaborated through discussions of Illich, Freire and 
Gramsci s writings. Judgements will be offered as to the usefulness of the 
took for the analysis of self-education within community organisations 
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CASE STUDY TWO 
CAREERS RESEARCH AND 
INFORMATION CENTRE 

(CRIC) 



Research procedures 

The data for the CRIC case study has been gathered in a number of ways. My 
association with the organisation goes back to before its establishment I was 
the initial researcher and the first director of CRIC. I worked for CRIC for 
three years. I have continued to have informal contact with members of the 
organisation throughout its history, and am currently serving on the Board. 
This long association with CRIC will inevitably inform the study. 

Permission to conduct research and to utilise CRIC as a case study was 
negotiated with staff in June 1984. During August 1984, indepth interviews 
were conducted with all the present staff, two previous members, and a 
memberof the Board. I was a participant observer during three staff meetings. 
The organisation's documentation was also studied at this time. 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MACRO AND 
MICRO ORGANISATIONAL CONTEXTS 

In order to explore the relationship between the macro and micro contexts, 
the history of the organisation will be given, the members will be described, 
and the changing goals, structures and strategies from CRIC's inception will 
be analysed in order to identify any changes in the theory and practice of 
'democracy' within the organisation. 
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Origins 

CRIC developed as a result of economic, social and political conditions which 
characterised the mid-1970's, and which were elaborated earlier. The par- 
ticularly significant conditions for CRIC's development were, on the one 
hand, the rapid social mobility amongst coloured people in the Western Cape, 
the apparent shortage of skilled manpower, rising unemployment, and the talk 
of a new political dispensation for coloured people through the setting up of 
the Theron Commission. On the other hand, there was a radicalisation of 
coloured students with the University of the Western Cape (UWQ providing 
a strong following for the BC organisation, SASO. It was the beginning of 
more active involvement by students in off-campus activities and the growth 
of community action. South African corporations began to call for reforms, 
and they began funding community organisations which could actively cam- 
paign for reforms. The State was proposing three new Welfare Bills, one of 
which was to control fundraising, particularly from overseas sources. 

In August 1975, The Foundation for Social Development (FSD) was 
founded. It was linked to the Institute for Social Development (ISD) at UWC 
It received a five year grant from the Chairman's Fund of the Anglo American 
Corporation (AAQ. FSD's main aim was 'to channel funds received from 
sponsors and donors to be utilised for projects including research, assisting 
the socio-economic and cultural upliftmcnt of the less privileged section of 
the community, particularly the coloured community of the Cape* (FSD 
Constitution). The range of projects which it initially established reveals the 
range of needs it was attempting to address. In general it was attempting 'to 
break the cycle of poverty through education, training and community 
development'. In addition, FSD was linked to UWC and was influenced by 
radical black opinion. UWC graduates who were exploring community work 
as a strategy for social change were amongst those employed to conduct 
research. 

FSD was controlled by a Board of Trustees, who were prominent coloured 
and white academics and businessmen, and was directed initially, until his 
sudden deportation to Germany, by the Secretary of the Board, Prof. Wolfgang 
Thomas. Each researcher was directly responsible to him. An important 
emphasis of the work of ISD and FSD was community work. This was seen 
as the major focal area. Several of the researchers employed had community 
work training and were influenced by ideas and work gleaned from com- 
munity work elsewhere. A book, which I remember being read avidly at the 
umc and which was banned at the time in South Africa, was R. Bailey and M 
Brake ed. 1975 Radical Social Work Britain: Arnold. In the introduction to 
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the book the authors state that: 'Radical social work is essentially under- 
standing the position of the oppressed in the context of the social and 
economic structure.... A socialist perspective is the most human approach for 
social workers' (p. 9). Later on (p. 17) they state that radical social work 
reaches 'for a position close to that expressed by Paulo Freire.... Paulo 
Freire's work clearly influenced the radical social and community workers 
who contributed to the book. He also influenced the community workers at 
FSD Pedagogy of the Oppressed and Cultural Action for Freedom books 
banned in South Africa, were passed around clandestinely amongst the staff. 
I had been introduced to Freire's work in 1973 when working on a literacy 
project in Namibia; I actively encouraged people to become acquainted with 
his work. The first year of FSD's history was punctuated by the student revolt 
of 1976. Simultaneously, the squatter struggles at Moddcrdam, UnibeU and 
Werksgenot, all areas adjacent to UWC, were in progress. ISD and FSD staff 
were involved in these struggles. • 

It was during the student revolt that the research into Careers Guidance 
and Occupational Choice' (a report under this tide was published by FSD in 
Oct 1976), was undertaken. I was the researcher, who was the dnvmg force 
behind the establishment of CRIC and who became its first director. I, bke 
many other liberal and radical whites at that time, was strongly opposed to 
the Apartheid policies. I was trained as a language teacher and had worked in 
adult literacy and language in Namibia. As inferred above, I was strongly 
influenced by Freire from 1973, and later in 1977 I came in contact and was 
very influenced by IUich's self-help, networking strategies. I was also in- 
fluenced by the teachers and principals at ten of the schools under the 
Department of Coloured Affairs whom I interviewed during the initial re- 
search, and at the height of the student revolt. 

After the first year of preliminary research activities, during which ume 
FSD staff were located at ISD on the campus, they moved to offices in the 
coloured suburb of Athlone where they became a more clearly identifiable 
organisation. There were nine full-time and part-time staff working on dif- 
ferent projects. In February 1977, Prof. Thomas, who had continued to direct 
operations, was deported by the Government. He asked two of the staff to 
take over as FSD's directors. I was one of them. During, this time, there were 
two strands developing which led to CRIC's formation. On the one hand, two 
corporations, began to show interest in the idea of a careers information 
centre, and talks began on possibilities for funding through the Rector of 
UWC Prof van der Ross. On the other hand, a non-formal educauon /action 
research project was being undertaken, which included the running of an 
experimental 'careers awareness workshop'. Through this workshop, the 
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possibilities for the using of the careers information as a way of 
conscientizing' students and teachers were explored (Report 7/5/77) Thus 
nvo divergent sets of interests were accommodated in the establishment of 
CRIC. Business saw CRIC as serving their ends by channelling the right 
employees to them, while I, the researcher, saw careers information as a 
vehicle for working with guidance teachers and students in order to challenge 

wJmlnH 8 StatU , S 90 by Prom ° ting Critical Zoning of the education 
system and socal system more broadly. The tension which existed between 
ttiese two posiUons, and which reflected tensions within the macro context 

Membership 

CRIC started with three employees, all UCT graduates in their mid-twenties. 

Ifven E2° It 1 ', W ° men and ° nC C ° l0Ured maIe - * 1984 ' *™ were 

S^r?£?' ^ I 6 " hiSt0ry> SiXtCen ^ have wo * cd 
™L™ 7« eVC " "'k^' flve white four Afri can; eleven 

tive ^rf 1 H mCn; ^ r ,VC gradU3tes with four ad ^inistra- 

tive staff who have completed a high school education. The ages of the 
workers have ranged from early twenties to early thirties and they have 
remained an average of three years at CRIC. The reasons for leaving were aJ 
follows: one left to start a careers centre in Soweto, one left to funlr hfr 

STfSHTh* ° rganiS !! i0nS bascd in local working class townships. To 

Si™Sls r V Rir°r e , 00 t0 ^ d,rcctore ° r of other 

tesedTp, 1 n u S ° mC 0thcr con »"unity work agencies which we 
™ d Part 0nc ' has Prided a channel for upward career mobility 
wluch has been ,mportant particularly for the black community worked o 
have unul fairly recently, had few similar opportunities 

backpmnnH 1 ! 1 ^ 3 ^ bC " n C ° mp0Scd of P 00 ^ from dif fcrent class 
backgrounds. The majority of black staff originally came from working class 
homes although at least two of the black ttaff had peC^Sto 

members were Protestants, agnostics or atheists remaua.ng 
The political differences in the broader Cape Town context have been 
reflected amongst staff. These were most clearly identifiable at the time of 
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the formation of UDF and CAL. (This will be discussed later.) At this stage 
it is possible only to point out the different political influences on staff in very 
broad terms. One staff member had attended a NEUM dominated school; 
several of the black staff had been influenced by the BCM, and black and 
white staff had been exposed to the ideology of non-racialism. Non-racialism, 
as has been described in the previous chapter, had been promoted in the 
mid- 1970s by both the liberals and the radicals in, forexample, the churches, 
the mosques and the English-speaking universities. By the late 1970s non- 
racialism was also being promoted inside the country through the reemer- 
gence of the ANC as a political force and the concomitant populansation of 
the Congress tradition. Those in CR1C who supported non-racialism, it can 
be reasonably assumed, were influenced in different ways by these vanous 
liberal and radical views on non-racialism. 

CRIC staff was composed of people from different class backgrounds, 
different educational levels (although three-quarters of the staff had university 
degrees), different race classification, different religious affiliation, and dif- 
ferent gender. 

The CRIC Board has had a total of fourteen members, excluding the start 
representatives, serving the organisation in the last seven years. Nine of the 
members have been white, four coloured and one African. Nine, including all 
the black and the one female members, have been employed in senior 
positions within educational institutions, and five in senior personnel or 
management positions in major business corporations. Thirteen of the four- 
teen members were male. Up until 1985 the business representatives have 
held the portfolios of chairperson and vice-chairperson on the Board. 

In 1985 a black academic, Prof. Jakes Gerwel, was elected as chairpersoa 
This occurred at the time that the incumbent chairperson of the previous seven 
yeare retired. Several staff and some of the current Board felt strongly that it 
was time for CRIC to have a black chairperson, and preferably an 
educationalist. The Board had been dominated by the interests of the business 
people in the past, and they felt it was time for the educational aspects of 
CRIC's work to gain more attention. The Board had also been dominated by 
whites: while 70% of the staff have been black, 64% of the Board have been 
white. 

Structures, goals and strategies 

The structures, goals and strategies in CRIC have not changed markedly 
during the last seven years. The influence of the macro context on the micro 
organisational processes can therefore not only be analysed through a study 
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of major organisational changes, as was the case with Zakhe. The influence 
of the macro context has also to be observed through an analysis of the 
dominant ideology in CRIC which has determined to a considerable degree 
the structures, strategies and goals. 

The dominant ideology in CRIC has been made up of a number of strands 
some of which are similar to those which were described as being dominant 
in the social movements of the 1960s and 1970s. Background to these 
movements was given in Part Two. Some of these strands were encapsulated 
within the works of DJich and Freire which, as described earlier, were very 
influential within the BCM and radical Christian groups. These in turn 
influenced tte growth of community work in the early 1970s. 

The ideological strands which are identifiable in CRIC include a belief: 
that people should be 'active in the world' with a 'community responsibility'; 
that critical thinking should be promoted which exposes the inequalities 
within the status quo; that all people have the potential to be leaders and 
therefore they should be given the opportunity to develop this potential; that 
information and skills should be shared in oider to demystify and challenge 
the traditional power relations in society; that specialisation should be kept to 
a minimum; that low-cost, self-help approaches should be used whenever 
possible to solve problems; that a non-racial approach should be adopted, 
although greater attention should be given to the needs of blacks. These 
ideological strands which reflected the prevailing ethos amongst several 
community work agencies in the mid to late 1970s in Cape Town, will be 
illustrated in the discussion on the structures, goals and strategies of CRIC. 

CRIC was initially structured in a traditional, hierarchical way, which 
reflected the classical, liberal, democratic organisational fonn. An Executive 
Committee was established which was composed of representatives of the 
academic and business worlds who were acceptable to the flinders. The staff 
was represented by the director. Initially the Executive Committee fell under 
the FSD Board of Trustees. 

An additional structure was an Advisory Committee which was made up 
of representatives from commerce and industry, and secondary and tertiary 
educational institutions. This structure I, as the then director of CRIC, based 
on Illich's networking strategy, which has as its underlying theoretical as- 
sumption, a consensus view of society. The Executive Committee met about 
four times a year, and the Advisory Committee twice a year. The director, who 
was also co-director of FSD, reported to the FSD Boaid about three times a 
year. The director was largely responsible for wrg the funds needed. 

The structures of FSD and CRIC did not go unchallenged by staff 
Dissatisfaction was collectively expressed for the first time in 1978. At a staff 
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meeting (Minutes 1/11/78) people expressed the view that people doing the 
work should have more say in the management of the organisation: 

FSD as an organisation should reflect the work being done. All the FSD projects 
try and promote participation and sharing amongst people. They all promote the 
development of community organisations where people themselves manage 
their own affairs. 

As can be seen from this quote, staff were against the imposition of leadership 
and direction on themselves or on others. They saw 'good' organisational 
practice as allowing people to govern themselves. The dissatisfaction cul- 
minated in a staff evaluation of the organisation's stnicture with the help of 
an outside consultant. The outcome was a proposal for an alternative structure 
which allowed greater staff say by including greater project autonomy with 
structured inter-project linkages, and greater staff representation on a control- 
ling Board. During 1979, FSD staff, simultaneously while working towards 
a new constitution, experimented with alternative internal structures. Projects 
were acknowledged to be autonomous, while co-ordinating inter-project 
teams, which involved as many staff as possible, were set up for housekeep- 
ing, budgeting and administration. There was an acknowledgement of both 
the' need for representative and participatory forms of organisation. The 
structures were to facilitate communication between ail the staff and between 
the projects. These structures however were never fully implemented, as the 
major hinder in consultation with the FSD Board decided to withdraw the 
funding from one of the three projects. 

The main reason for the withdrawal of funds was given by the FSD Board 
at the time, as the unacceptable attitude of the project coordinator to FSD 
control. The Board >elieved that the coordinator did not want to be account- 
able to them, but w-mted to be autonomous. They said that they agreed *to 
give the staff member the autonomy which she wanted'. (Minutes 30/7/79) 
The staff member concerned had been one of the most vociferous propounders 
of anew structure for FSD. She was coordinator of the Non-Formal Education 
Project, which was the only one of the three projects that was not represented 
directly at FSD Board meetings. The Community Work and CRIC projects 
were represented by the two co-directors of FSD who were also coordinators 
of the respective projects. Amongst some of the staff accountability to anyone 
other than themselves was seen as unnecessary. 

Thestaff members' general understanding ofthe expulsion of the NFE 
project from FSD was that the person involved was seen by the Board and 
the hinders as a 'trouble-maker'. The person concerned was, at the time of 
her expulsion from FSD, working with the Zakhe committee. Soon thereafter 
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she began working full- time for Zakhe as their first coordinator. At this stage 
the other FSD projects, CRIC and Community Work, decided to move 
towards a complete separation from one another. CRIC formally became an 
independent organisation with its own constitution in 1980. 

The CRIC constitution was determined by its two-and-a-half year history 
It allowed for a Board of between eight and eleven to be comprised of people 
from the primary CRIC constituents i. e. sponsors, teachers and any other 
interested people. The business representatives on the Board were to fill the 
positions of chair and vice-chairperson. The director was on the board 
ex-officio plus one additional elected staff representative. The director had 
managed to extend staff representation on the controlling board to two. In the 
eyes of some of the Board full membership by a staff member was not 
customary practice. They were therefore wary of this development, and on 
occasion the rights of the staff member to participate in decision-making has 
been questioned. The Advisory Committee became moribund. 

Ongoing struggles for greater staff say in decision-making have occurred 
in CRIC, but they have not involved challenges to the constitutional struc- 
tures. Internally, the struggles have been around the conception, the aims and 
the implementation of a participatory system, which has attempted to chal- 
lenge the director's authority. There have been struggles over salaries and a 
participatory method of deciding on them, over the source of funding par- 
ticularly in relation to the Urban Foundation, over the appointment of the 
director, and over the role of CRIC. 

The participatory system which has evolved in CRIC amongst staff has 
been influenced by the external context to a certain extent. It was during 1982 
the time that 'democracy' was being debated within the wide range of new 
community organsations in Cape Town, that the staff were challenging 
CRIC s goals and its internal practices most vociferously. A detailed descrip- 
tion will be given later of some of these struggles and their relationship to the 
broader context 

The service or instrumental goals of CRIC were staled in its first public 
document (August 1977), as follows: 

It would aim to provide: 

• A direct advice service with referrals to more specialised institutions 

• A resource centre with updated information on training and career oppor- 
tunities which is accessible to anyone 

• Dissemination of such materials by preparing printed and audiovisual 
aids which will be at the disposal of those active in the field 
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• Help with supplementary training of persons/groups active in this sphere 
The establishment of close links between institutions, bodies and persons so 
that persons and groups are encouraged and assisted to tackle common 
problems e.g. problems relating to early school leavers, transition from school 
to work, unemployment. _ . . . ^ 

CRIC has established its services in line with these aims. The backbone 
of the CRIC operation has been its counselling and information service. It has 
developed a data bank of study and career related material. It has collated and 
disseminated information which has been distributed primarily through the 
careers information fde which has been available to subscribers. There were 
nearly a thousand subscribers in 1984. One staff member has been the - 
information co-ordinator, who has responsibility for achieving the goals set 
for this area of work. She has worked closely with the counselling co-or- 
dinator who has counselled the majority of clients who come each day. There 
were a total of 1120 counselling interviews during 1983. The counselling 
co-ordinator also has managed the university student-counsellors who have 
assisted with counselling and with the answering of the almost 2000 letters 
that arrive each year. Together, the information co-ordinator, the counseling 
co-ordinator and receptionist have formed the 'counting team who have 
been responsible for this work. 

Both the Careers Information File and the counselling service, were 
established with the idea of making information as accessible as possible to 
the pupils and teachers, particularly in the black schools. The influence of 
niich's ideas are most visible in this area of CRIC's work. The file was 
developed after extensive consultation with teachers from thirty-six schools 
in Cape Town CRIC was to act as a catalyst for the exchange of information, 
for the sharing of skills, and ideas for the guidance classroom. It played down 
its role as 'expert*. It encouraged teachers to contribute to die information 
collection and dissemination. It emphasised low-cost, self-help approaches to 
the collecUon and dissemination of informaUon. (Its approach was recorded 
in the minutes of meetings with teachers in Feb. and Mar. 1978) For example, 
CRIC developed an informaUon network of people in places of work who 
were prepared to be consulted by pupils and teachers on the pros and cons of 
their jobs Pupils and teachers were encouraged to visit the people at their 
places of work and so gain ready access to a wide range of career informaUon. 
Li the 1978 annual report it stated that: 

A central task is to help people find, sort, digest, and utilize careers information 
so that they can control where they arc going.... 
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It seems that staff believed that by making information more readily acces- 
sible to all people, people would be in a better position to determine their own 
futures. They also believed that by making information concerning the 
inequalities in the society more available, it would encourage people to agitate 
for change. Therefore the running of 'careers awareness workshops' for high 
school students, staff believed, was one of their most important functions. The 
workshops were for several of the staff CRIC's raison d'etre as they were 
concerned with the process of political consciousness-raising. 

The workshops were run during each school holiday for groups of 
between forty and fifty pupils from all the Education Departments, over a five - 
day period. These workshops stressed an informal, dialogical approach which 
encouraged 'the learners' to become 'the teachers'. The aim was 'to develop 
independent critical thinking' through debates, experiential learning situa- 
tions, street interviews and theoretical input. The theory to which people were 
exposed has been eclectic it has been anti-racist, sensitive to ecological issues, 
humanistic and at times anti-capitalist (See for example the notes of the first 
workshop April 1977.) After the workshops pupils have been encouraged to 
share what they have learnt with others at school, and some pupils have 
established 'information depots' and 'careers clubs'. Evaluation of the 
workshops by the participants has also been integrated into the programme, 
and on occasion, participants have returned after three months to reflect on 
their own development and their plans for the future. Many of these ap- 
proaches have been incorporated into other CRIC programmes with pupils, 
such as Future-Link, which is a work-experience programme. 

Work with teachers has also been seen as vitally important Here too, the 
approach has been to encourage dialogue and sharing of expertise. High 
schools have been visited regularly to ascertain the needs of teachers, meet- 
ings have been coordinated amongst schools in an area, and periodic 
workshops have been coordinated. These have either been run by CRIC in 
conjuction with a group of local teachers, or a specialist in a particular field 
has led the session. Recently a rural project has been establ : shed witha Mobile 
Education Unit to service schools in outlying areas. 

There has been a co-ordinator for work with teachers in the urban areas, 
and one responsible for rural areas. They have taken responsibility for the 
making and maintaining of contacts with schools. In addition, they have 
coordinated requests for assistance which has come from a wide range of 
community organisations, youth groups and others. (See Annual Reports) 

Teachers have responded to CRIC in a number of ways over the years 
Such responses often reflect the different political divisions to be found in 
Cape Town. The majority of teachers, judging from the responses to the range 
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of services over rhe years, seem ,o jEiS£E5 
teachers, who have had ^Tt^T^uZZ^CnJc) schools. 
Coloured Affairs (now ^^^f^TZ CRIC received money 
initially adopted a ■non-collaboml on-st stance as c lts 

of individuals, in the counselling, rn the m i„ me 

what their part in it is or could be. 

brought about throug, the f^^^^^lC's 
dividuals. The idcologtcal strands ^ c £™ in common with those 
and the assumptions about social hang 1 CRlCs staff, as 

reflected in me early work ^^^^^^1^^^ 
wtotheteachers/coordmatorsmth.^ wnung scO^ 

^posing their views ^^^^^^y acknowledged. 1 

recall the attitude of staff to the lecture fonnat i uic ic 
conservative educational practice the ™rt^ c ^ C £ orics , US ed in 

^SSawthep—ofnon^ 

both the content and the process of ^ work ^^^J^^ 
ideolog^Fore^h— and thnough its 

norms through us workshops w.ur s u a mmrativc action 

counselling and Www M£ J* ■ }£ „ Wack ca ndida.cs 

a „„, ra cial. -H^.J^^S^'JE'S 
although greater emphasis falls on the poorer 

predominantly black. 
(1978 Annual Report) 
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The printed information that they produced was tfv> first „„„ • , 
information in South Africa. prouucea was the first non-racial careers 

In summary 

th-ugnadis^sLnoS 

a discussion of the theoreHr^nJ ' adescn P tI0n of the membership, 

stogies J^S^CSZ Con^ d ; SCUSSi ° n ° f ^ ^ 
organisation which demonstiti e? Confllctin 8 mteres ^ within the 
between those JnbtSS^t^T* °" demo «aUc theory 

Further iUustradons of ^e ^^1"' ^ J? memi ° ned - 
-^venpanicul^ 

INTERNAL PROCESSES SHARING 
RESPONSIBILITY *«AK1NG 

Participation in decision-making 

different organisauonal foZ ? dlff erenunterests are manifest in the 
Board on f^taff on one hand, and the 

democratic code v^n^^^! SUti ^ aCCOrdin * t0 a «*ial 
case the business — P ~ in this 
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decision-making practice Tl , C ' dCntS M iIIustra tions of actual 
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Decision-making formally occurs at three levels. The Board officially is 
responsiblefordecisionsconcermngpolicyjunding.emplovmentconditions, 

and hiring and firing of staff. The weekly staff meetings decide on service 
and staff related issues, and the work teams decide on specific day to day work 
decisions. The director and staff representative on the Board, who is elected 
annually by the staff, are the official links between the Board and staff. The 
director is finally accountable to the Board for the total operation. As ffie 
following examples will show, decision-making within the organisation has 
in reality not occurred in this way. 

The first example concerns one of CRIC's more controversial funders, 
the Urban Foundation. CRIC has over thirty different major and minor 
sponsors They are predominantly business corporations, but also include 
trust funds and international funding agencies. The director is largely respon- 
sible for fund- raising with some assistance from Board members. The 
decisions as to whom should be approached for funds are left for the most 
part to the director. However, the Urban Foundation has been an ongoing 
source of conflict between the staff and the Board. It was one of CRIC s 
funders for the first three years, after which time staff refused any further 

*° The establishment of the Urban Foundation, in the wake of the 1976 
revolt has already been discussed in Part Three. Its establishment drew many 
hostile responses from certain of the more radical community organisations 
who argued that it was trying to ameliorate the situation within the framework 
of the political status quo rather than trying to promote fundamental change. 
Soon community organisations began to be distinguished by radical groups 
according to those who did or did not take funds from the Urban Foundation. 
The CRIC fieldworker, in particular, found that a substantial amount of his 
time in the field was spent rationalising why CRIC had accepted Urban 
Foundation funding. Increasingly staff realised that if the organisauon was to 
have credibility with a broad spectrum of black pupils and teachers it would 
need to find alternative funds. The situation was particularly clear during the 
1980 school boycotts, where pupils had drawn on CRIC's resources lor their 
alternative programs in the early part of the boycott, hut once the boycott 
became more explicitly political, organisations were scrutinised, and rejected 
if they had undesirable links with the 'system'. The Urban Foundation was 
identified as such a link and this caused serious problems for CRIC s funcUon- 
ing {Board Minutes 20/10/80). Politici/ation of pupils had occurred on a wide 
scale during the boycott which led to a more discriminating use of external 
resources By October 1980, the Urban Foundation's three year commitment 
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ended and the staff did not want it extended. Most of the members of the CRIC 
Board did not agree with the position taken by the staff. 

The Urban Foundation issue has been one of the few that has led to direct 
confrontation between the staff and the Board. Whenever there has been a 
hint of a financial crisis in CRIC one of the Board members has raised the 
issue. The Urban Foundation issue has been minuted in seven Board meetings 
in the last four years. The stage was reached where besides the staff repre- 
sentative arguing the staff's case to the Board, several of the individual staff 

? 1 wS!^ re .^ VCd l ° rcSign if s P° nsorst "P was accepted (Interviews 
21/8/84; 28/8/84). In the last minuted discussion on this issue in the Board 
the Chairperson stated that, 'The Board had always been responsive to the 
concerns of the staff over this issue and that forcing the will of the Board on 
the staff would be counter-productive' (Minutes April 1984). The staff thus 
succeeded in their attempt to effect a major policy decision. The second 
example of staff participation and struggle over policy decisions, concerns 
the appointment of the director in 1981 . A procedure for hiring full-time staff 
was developed in 1978 with the first new appointment. The procedure was 
developed by the three staff members and it involved three interviews with 
each applicant, by all the staff. The appointment of new full-time staff was 
taken very scrnusly by incumbent staff. Once staff had made their decision 
about an appointment they presented it to the Board through the director for 
formal ratification. 

In September 1981, there was a crisis in the organisation when these 
procedures were not followed. When the incumbent director was planning to 
resign from his post, he informed the Board, but not the staff He then 
advertised his position and began negotiating with someone whom he con- 
sidered to be a suitable replacement. Staff only heard 'when he'd nearly 
appointed the guy ' (Interview 8/8/84). There was a strong, angry reaction from 
most of the staff who wanted someone from their own ranks to be appointed 
to the position. Members of staff began meeting on their own to try and resolve 
the issue. The Board had set up a committee of three to interview applicants 
The committee consisted of the director, the chairperson of the Board and an 
add.tional Board member. Staff wanted to influence the committee's decision 
but only had access to the Board through the director. Staff invited an outside 
consultant to help them work through possible strategics. 

They resolved to set up their own interviewing procedures and then to 
make their recommendations known to the Board. They decided on criteria 
for the appointment. There were two potential candidates for the job. One was 
from the staff and the other was from Johannesburg. The incumbent director 
who had been away on leave, relumed to be told by staff that they wanted to 
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be consulted over the appointment, and that they wanted to meet with the 
chairperson before the interviews to tell him of their cntena for the position. 

Staff interviewed both candidates. The present director recalled (Inter- 
view 11/8/84): 

Staff interviewed me. They were concerned with power - would I believe in 
consultation and do it? All staff asked me questions. The secretory ^ked me 
about administration, order and filing. In the interview we c f"^^ 1 ^ 
I said it's not a true democracy because, as director, I'm finally accountable. At 
times I may go against the staff. 
Staff found that their request to speak with the chairperson of the Board 
beforehand was ignored. The director informed them at a meeting .the next 
day that 'their candidate' had been appointed. However, key staff did not feel 
that they had won. Most of them were fighting for the principle : .of consult- 
ation. not for a particular candidate. This they felt the Board had not under- 
stood. One of the staff who did not initially feel strongly about the lack oi 
consultation, was the secretary. She explained: 

For me with my background, it didn't really matter who made the decisions 
coming from industry I didn't expect to be involved. I could undersold the 
feelings, because to me it seemed more logical to appoint a staff member But 
with all the anger, I really started thinking.... I didn't feel such anger when he 
didn't consult, until it became an issue with all the staff... If it happened now 
I'd be angry. Now I'm part of it... 
(Interview 17/8/84). 

The power and influence of the director in decision-making was realised 
by most staff member They had realised that they needed consciously* 
develop strategies to counterthe director's influence in decision-making. The 
members who were most involved in the struggle over the director s appoint- 
ment, were the fieldworkers and the counsellor. The administrative staff did 
not participate as fully. However it seems that they began to leam about their 
right to participate' through this incident. 

The third example of staff participation in policy making, concerns a 
struggle over salaries in 1982. This example also demonstrates several of the 
inherent tensions within the organisation. 

Salaries in CRIC had been set initially according to FSD scales wh.ch 
were decided by the Secretary of the FSD Board. The Board usually gave 
annual salary increases. Staff had litde say in the decisions. The business eUuc 
was applied on the Board which presumed that salaries should not be dis- 
cussed by or with the staff. Once the new director, who was accepted by the 
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staff on a the understanding that she would give maximum control to the staff- 
took over in early 1982, she believed that salaries should be decided by the 
staff Thus began a protracted period of internal meetings and negotiations 
Not all the staff were equally involved One member said that she had accepted 
a drop in salary to work at CRIC, so she could not get involved in fighting for 
more pay. The three staff most involved were the two black, male fieldworkers 
who were the main bread winner* in their families, and the white, female 
director who had no dependants. 

All the staff worked out criteria for salaries. It was a long and arduous 
process which most staff were engaging in for the first time. Consensus could 
not be reached between the director and the two ficldworkcn,. Therefore they 
resolved that the two alternative proposals should be presented to the Board 
for a decision. In the process, the two fieldworkers, who were arguing for 
higher salaries, had apparently come to see the director as a barrier to their 
progress. They believed that because she was a white female who had no 
dependants, she could choose to have a relatively low salary (Interviews 
8/8/84 and 28/8/84). They both felt pressure to supply adequate S 
growing families. 

At the Board meeting both the director and the two fieldworkers presented 
their arguments. The meeting was rushed. The two fieldworkers described the 
mecung as very unsatisfactory. At one point they recalled how the director 
had questioned their statistics; the questioning they believed had shown them 
in a poor light. They resented this. The director also expressed dissatisfaction 
She was fighting to lessen the salary gap between herself and other staff It 
was a matter of principle. In the end the Board resolved the dispute by splitting 
tiie difference, and agreeing to a salary scale midway between the two 
proposals. The director was unhappy because she had ended up with a salary 

ofoihcS ^ 1CSSCnCd ^ g3P bCtWCCn hcr salary 311(1 ** sa ^ 

time^ C (4 C ir W ^ kCrS ^ dcscribcd * c di -Wc over salaries as a watershed 
wm r m ^ C u nC ficldworkcr said that he had left the meeting saying to 
h.mself: I m finished with CRIC. ' Within three months he did resign from 
tire organisation. The other ficldworkcr resigned nine months later. The 
?! ™ ^ not ™ces S arily cause the resignation by the two staff, 

faction w Z CVldCnCC 11 SCCm l ° inCrcaSC *** fcclin S s of dissatis- 
iacuon with the organisation. 

The conflict over the salaries appeared to be a traumatic experience 
especially for the three central players. The director at the time did nof realise 
^ effect that the conflict had had on the two staff member,. One ofle 
fieldworkers said mat he realised what little power staff actually had in 
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decision-making. He therefore lost interest in his portfolio as staff repre- 
sentative on the Board and in his work. 

Race classification had be ome a more openly divisive issue for the stall 
at the time of the salaries issue. The director, in retrospect, sees the struggle 
over salaries, as a watershed time in the organisation, where: "The non-racial 
ethos that had been more prevalent began to fade', and 'it gave way to more 
clearly defined black and white camps'. The two staff left CRIC for lower 
salaries and to be co-ordinators of projects based in the coloured and African 
townships. There was clearly much more involved in the confrontation than 
just salaries. One possible influence on the internal conflict could be the 
developments within the broader Cape Town context at this time in early 
1983: the formation of UDF and CAL were underway, and integral to these 
developments were the debates concerning the role of whites in the struggle 
for social transformation. Both fieldworkers had historic links with the BC 
and NEUM tendencies. 

A positive outcome of the salary conflict identified by three staff, was the 
breaking of the taboo around salaries. Since then staff have discussed salaries 
amongst themselves and they have an accepted set of criteria and a procedure 
which they use to make rccommendaUons through the director to the Board. 
Procedures have also been developed which attempt to curb the director's 
authority. However, one staff member acknowledged that the memory of the 
conflict generated around the salaries dispute amongst staff would possibly 
make anyone very wary of challenging salary scales again in a hurry (Inter- 
view 21/8/84). 

Through the conflicts, various lessons appear to have been learnt by start. 
Some staff have learnt about power in the organisaUon, and strategies to 
increase their own power and influence. Since the appointment of the director 
in 1982, structures and procedures have been developed within the staff in 
order to try and countcrthe powerof the director. However, key staff members 
acknowledge that structures and involvement in administrative issues like 
fund-raising and appointments are not enough. There has to be continual 
vigilance if staff are to have much say in what happens. The two staff members 
who left the organisation became disillusioned with the possibilities for staff 
to influence decisions. They felt that in the final analysis it is the Board and 
the director who held the power. 

The illustrations of struggles over the making of key policy decisions 
reveal several features of participation in decision-making in CRIC. Firstly, 
staff have actively participated in the decisions of the Board through their 
official representatives and through the successful use of more confrontauon- 
al strategies. Secondly the illustrations reveal that there are different and 
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conflicting interest groups at different times in operation in CRIC For 
example, in the first incident the staff including the director opposed the 
Board; in the second incident the staff opposed the director and the Board- 
and in the third incident a sub-group of the staff, two black male fieldworkers, 
opposed the white female director. The struggles have highlighted conflict in 
the organisation and this has led to procedural innovations in CRIC. 

The struggles have also had different effects on the levels of participation 
of staff in the organisation. On the one hand the two fieldworkers became 
disOlusioned with staff's ability to effect decisions, and they eventually left 
CRIC. On the other hand the administrative staff who wereusually least active 
in decision-making have become more active and assertive. 

Participating in planning and evaluation 

An analysis of planning and evaluation in CRIC shows a structured and 
disciplined approach to action and reflection, which is integrated into the 
ongoing functioning of the organisation. 

Collective planning and evaluation have been central processes in CRIC 
A major motivating factor was the first director's commitment w staff 

^°£? ent J he ^ me P^ 01131 8™^ **» development of each 

ol CRIC s staff members was an important 'expressive' goal for the organisa- 
uon The process of organisational management, she believed, was important 
to the attainment of that goal. Therefore planning and evaluation were seen 
as essential elements to achieve this. Another motivating factor was the 
pragmatic belief that a 'democratic management style' was the most effective 
tor the achievement of organisational goals. 

Internally, amongst the small staff, the norm was established for consult- 
ation and the sharing of information. Staff functions were interdependent 
tiierefore regular staff meetings were held to structure reports back to pass 
on information, and to take decisions. The stnicture was extended further with 
die increase in staff to include team meetings. In a document of 3 September 
1983, communicauon between membere was described as follows: 

IS 2?! 10 T S an L discusse< ' at *™ meetings and a report-back for the 
whole staff at weekly staff meetings, otherwise issues relating to the whole 
organisation , are d.scusscd at staff meeungs.... The Board has quarterly meetings 
dunng which ume the director and the stafT representative will [give UicmareZ 
on what staff has done in different areas of their work. Other infonS Zs 

SEE v\ a T gSt 2* PapcrS ' » d re P<™- ™» * done to 

LTco!i m ^ ff ^ ' nVOlVCd " 311 *** d0Cumcnts ' ** isi0 "S ^d add 
their comments. Th.s also gl vcs background for when a decision has to be made 
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The weekly staff meeting of all the staff, and the regular team meetings of 
different sub-groups, appear to be important for the development of a suppor- 
tive climate for staff in ui organisaUoa The teams are = construct « hn such a 
way as to allow different people the opportunity of working with one another 

^ ^ra^uTevaluatio; . has always been taken seriously, with two weeks 
to a mon m bemg set aside for aU staff to pari^^^ 

past performance, and setting the plans for the next year. The aim has been to 
encourage the sharing of responsibility for the direction of die o ganisanon 
amongst the staff. As stated in a document on Aims and Objectives (Dec. 
1979): 

[The aim of the evaluation] was the reassessment of the organisation and the 
formulation of future goals by staff and possibly other involved parties : » that 
staff collectively and individually set out objectives for themselves , which are 
in tune with current social , economic, and political developments in the country. 

The form that the annual evaluation has taken is that each staff member 
produces a plan for the year specifying their objectives. These are discussed 
and approvcdbyallthestaff.Theseplans provided the basis for accountability 
at monthly assessment meetings and weekly staff meetings. The annual 
evaluation sessions have been developed and have become more systemaused 
over time In the 1983 evaluation, individual performance appraisal forms 
were used which included self-evaluation, appraisal by one other staff mem- 
ber, and appraisal by the group as a whole. All staff, including the director; 
had to account for their performance both in terms of their individual work 
and their general involvement in the overall operation. A co-ordinator has 
been elected by the staff to oversee each annual evaluation since 
Chairpersons are also elected for individual sessions. The rotation of the 
chairing of sessions amongst all staff also occurs at the quarterly evaluations 
which have been introduced since 1983. Agendas for the evaluations are 
drawn up by the entire staff. Each person has to give a report to the group, in 
this way evaluation sessions are structured to try and ensure greater participa- 
tion by all staff, and to ensure that the director (or another key person) docs 
not dominate the proceedings. 

There is an ongoing integrated process of action and reflection within 
CR1C Structured planning and evaluation occur throughout the year in 
• weekly staff meetings, in quarterly evaluations, in team meetings and in the 
major annual evaluation. In the interviews with seven members of staff 
various observations were made concerning the structured evaluative proces- 
ses. 
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. 15 telieVed 11131 their abUit y 10 P lan ^ wo * had improved 

substantially because of the structured approach to planning and evaluation 
Evaluation sessions had helped them gain an overall perspective on the total 
CMC operauon This had helped in the formulation of their own area of work 
^f mei l Kl e ? reSSed ******* being responsible for a defined 

fataA 10 abUity t0 partici P ate "lore actively 

m both the planning and evaluation processes 

^J^ strate ^ used 111 *e evaluations also drew specific comment from 
ZLn* mer ?^ COmmented on importance of the questioning and 
chaUengmg of their work by both staff and invited outsiders. This they 

*Z!ii> ^ deVd0P 3 CritiCal appr0ach to ** work - ^ impor- 
fcnce of the development of the. skills to succesfully question and confront 
otters was mentioned specifically by both administrative staff. All staff spSce 

r^n^ nf f ? ^ mtegrated int ° ^ me more *ey caused the 
sTS^ ? ^ H part ' cl P atlon in *e planning and evaluation On average. 

ttTorganSion **" ^ ^ ^ 10 ™ inte S rated ^ 

rmJ? ?K, ha ? S ° n Planning 311(1 evalua tion ^ been substantial from 
™ t S t e i t3bllShment - ™ s em Phasis has been consistent with the commT- 
ment to the personal growth and development of all staff Through the rei 
Planning and evaluation staff have shared responsibility forSatglmen 
of different aspects of the organisation. '-^gement 

Sharing information and skills 

JOB SPECIALISATION, JOB ROTATION AND EFFICIENCY 
^n!° Vl ^ SpCcialised se ™ ccs wh ich require certain expertise. People 
are employed for a specialist function, like secretary, counsel^ ficldworker 

sity degrees. But, while people have a primary area of expertise there has 
been adegree of task sharing. For example, a<7staff are re^re^do^ml 
counseling, and the training function has also been shared 

Workshops particularly for students have been run by all the staff, exeem 

i 1x5 Spcnt in formation, counselling and ficldwork. The secretarial staff 
have spent less time in other portfolios. The chairing of Tjl ^meetings me 
recording of minutes and the co-ordination of teamsL nKaJ^Si^ 
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The opportunities for greater job rotation or task sharing are limited in 
CRIC by its specialised functions. They are also limited by the standards of 
service that have been set. From the outset one of CRIC's goals was stated to 
be the achievement of an 'effective and efficient service'. On the one hand 
the sponsors from private enterprise had to be satisfied with the standard of 
CRIC's services and products, if funding was to be attracted. On the other 
hand, given the politically volatile climate in Cape Town, CRIC believed that 
it could win a degree of credibility from a wide range of individuals and 
organisations, regardless of political ideologies, if it provided a relevant and 
efficient service. 
NONFORM AL EDUCATION 

The self-education of staff has occurred through both the informal processes 
which are integral to the organisation, and through nonformal education 
programmes. The non-formalprogrammes, which have been open to all staff, 
have included for example, a counselling skills workshop, a communications 
course, a monthly Journal Club, Zakhe's 'Self-Management Workshop', 
programmes on creative thinking, facilitation skills, questioning skills, 
a'Lifeskills' workshop, plus other ad hoc conferences and courses which have 
been attended by some members. The skills and insights learnt through these 
programmes generally have been seen as positive by staff. 

A programme of staff development is collectively decided on at the annual 
evaluation. Many of the arranged programmes have concentrated on process 
skills, rather than theory. Some speculative reasons for this could be, given 
the specialist functions in CRIC and the wide gap between the educational 
background of administrative staff and others, the process issues are the ones 
common to all the staff's experiences. 'Process' is equally accessible to all 
staff regardless of educational background. In addition several staff have 
enrolled for further education qualifications, with four having enrolled for the 
Adult Education Diploma at UCT, therefore they may get theory elsewhere. 
Another reason could be that the turn over of staff aproximately every three 
years, militates against the accumulation of both practical and theoretical 
experience, with the implication that new people joining CRIC, who have 
little experience in a participatory, democratic organisation, therefore con- 
centrate on me processes which this approach highlights. 
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Accountability - internal and external 

An investigation of accountability in CRIC reveals a concentration on internal 
accountability amongst the staff members. External accountability has been 
most consistently directed to the sponsors. External accountability had be- 
come a controversial issue in 1982. 

The issue of accountability had become important within the new, iadical, 
woricer and community organizations by 1982. Within organizations there 
was a critical questioning of the accountability of organizations; an example 
given earlier described the issue in relation to the meat boycott. Some agencies 
like Zakhe were going to great lengths to obtain credibility from the radical 
community organizations. CRIC staff, particularly the ficldworkere and the 
director, were being asked about CRIC's position and allegiances. Within the 
staff in late 1982 and early 1983, members were asking themselves the 
question: 'To whom are we accountable?* The discussion of accountability in 
CRIC will cover accountability to sponsors; to teachers, students and com- 
munity organisations; and to other staff members. 

Accountability to CRIC's sponsors, who have mainly been business 
corporations, was built into the structure from the outset. Representatives 
from the three initial sponsors became members of the first Executive Com- 
mittee (later known as the Board), and one of them, a Personnel Director of 
a major multinational corporation, has chaired the Board for seven years. Only 
very recently has the situation changed with the appointment of a leading 
black academic to the position. 

The Board, has been concerned mainly with fund-raising, and with 
employment conditions. Various fund-raising strategies have been developed 
and executed with the help of the sponsor companies. Sponsorship has been 
given for specific periods of time, usually three to five yeare, and it has been 
renewed by sponsors who have felt satisfied with CRIC's progress. To date, 
CRIC has over thirty sponsors to meet its costs of over R100 000 per annum' 
CRIC has had access through its sponsors to a range of resources and 
expertise. 

On occasion, explicit pressure has come from the business community 
in one way or another, for CRIC to conform to their expectations One 
example will be given to illustrate this. 

In 1980, during the school boycotts, CRIC published a poster which 
documented the major events, and which raised questions about the implica- 
tions of the boycott for the teaching of Guidance. The poster was widely 
distributed and welcomed by many teachers and students alike. A letter 
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received from a local employers' association expressed displeasure at CRIC s 
•School Boycott' poster. The relationship between Guidance and the school 
boycott was not appreciated the secretary of the employers' association issued 
a veiled warning to CRIC: 

I am concerned that any divergence from the Centre's basic objectives into what 
is essentially a political field may discourage business support, at the very ume 
when the Centre is gaining recognition and acceptance. 

The pressure to conform to business requests has come in various informal 

and formal ways. „ . . 

More recently CRIC has begun to attract funding from international 
funding organizations. The rural project has been funded from this source. 
Some embassies have begun to consult CRIC, and development aid organiza- 
tions have been directed to CRIC. It appears that CRIC has been identified as 
a suitable organization because: 'It is not too radical, but radical enough 
(Interview 21/8/84). Accountability to these hinders has occurred so iar 
through ad hoc meetings and reports. They have not been represented directly 
on the Board The hinders in the case of the rural project have determined 
CRIC's focus in this area. A potential problem with these new funders was 
identified in an interview with an educationist, who is a Board member 
(16/8/84). He elaborated: 

A problem perhaps is that CRIC has established a reputation amongst develop- 
mentfunders ... 'youcome with usand we'll buy into your credibUity approach 
The risk is that CRIC's direction is determined externally and it disconnects with 
its base constituents. 

CRIC staff in a recent evaluation (August 1984) acknowledged their 
dependence on business as their funders, and ihe major contradictions this has 
always posed for the organization. Throughout CRIC's history, there has been 
a constant struggle to steer a course through the needs of business on the one 
hand and the black schools on the other. An example of the different needs 
and expectations is illustrated in the very different responses to the School 
Boycott Poster. CRIC staff have demonstrated that they are far more sym- 
pathetic to the needs of the pupils and teachers, than to business. 

The staff have ambivalent views of the Board, and these have been most 
clearly seen in discussions on the composition of the Board. On one hand 
certain staff, particularly the black fieldworkers, have been very critical of 
the influence of businessmen on the Board, and on the other hand, when 
needing increased funding, they have spoken about the need to invite more 
people from business onto the Board. The director has in the last year urged 
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more participation by Board members in fund-raising, while simultaneously 
wanting CRIC's services to be more relevant to radical community groups. It 
would seem that, if the organisation was to be able to wortc more closely with 
radical groups, it would rather need to try and distance the Board from the 
operation; or change the balance within the Board, so that there are more 
members, sympathetic to the staff's priorities. These points will be elaborated 
later. 

Teachers, pupils and various community organisations, have been the 
primary focus for CRIC's wort. The form of accountability to teachers has 
changed over time. Initially, it occurred through regular meetings, consult- 
ations and joint projects. Limited accountability was built into the the structure 
with the new constitution in 1980. Two teachers joined the Boanj at that time. 
Meetings continued in 1981 but teachers were less responsive to them. CRIC 
kept in touch with them mainly through regular individual visits to schools, 
and ad hoc projects and programmes. The extent of consultation with teachers 
had decreased substantially by 1983 and 1984 partly due to staff shortages 
because of financial constraints. The availability of funds for a rural project 
has determined CRIC's thrust into this area. Formal accountability to teachers 
has been very limited with one teacher at present serving on the Board. 
Informally accountability has occurred through joint project committees, ad 
hoc consultations and meetings. Accountability to students has occurred 
mformally, through its counselling, information services and careers 
workshops. Evaluation of workshops has been built into each, and evaluation 
meetings have been arranged. An extensive evaluation of the counselling 
seryrce occurred when a questionnaire was sent to over six hundred clients in 
1978 and an evaluation of the information file also occurred around this time 
In 1978 and 1979, students from four schools, who had attended workshops, 
estabhshed careers clubs at their schools. CRIC staff acted as consultants. 
Students were also incorporated into two teachers workshops during 1979 
and 1980 in order to encourage teachers to listen and learn from students. The 
relationship with students deteriorated for a short while during the school 
boycotts, although initially students used CRIC as a resource for their aware- 
ness programmes, and certain students sought refuge at CRIC when in trouble. 

CRIC's services have also been used by students through their member- 
ship of youth organizations. CRIC has responded to their requests. During 
1983 and 1984, requests for assistance included ones from COSAS and 
CAYCO, radical umbrella organizations for students and youth groups. These 
have usually been one-off events so accountability has been limited In the 
development of the Future-Link project, students have been consulted sub- 
stantrally on its form and effectiveness. 
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Accountability to community organizations has occurred to a limited 
extent through the provision of services, through long standing contact and 
cooperation with community woric agencies, and through staff membership 
of organizations. It has also been aligned to other community organizations 
through its commitment to social change.howeverthiscommitmenthas never 
been elaborated beyond an anti-apartheid and non-racial stand. 

During 1981 and 1982, careers centres similar in some respects to CKic 
were established and developed in Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth, Soweto and 
Durban. CRIC was committed to sharing its experience and expertise s with 
the new organizations, and several of the centres have sent staff to CRIC for 
training Since 1982 a sponsor has funded regular meeungs between the 
centres to facilitate co-ordination of information production and the shanng 
of ideas. There is no formal accountability at this stage. 

In 1982 as previously mentioned, radical community activists were 
asking questions about the allegiance of community organizauons. They were 
approaching resource agencies for assistance. This was in contrast to previous 
policy of many radical activists who had adopted the 'non-coUaboraUomst 
policy which was prevalent in Cape Town. Organizations like COSAS and 
CAYCO invited CRIC to run programmes, Grassroots Newsletter asked 
CRIC to help produce articles, and four radical activists from both the UDF 
and CAL camps offered to woric on specific projecis at CRIC in 1983 
(Interview 21/8/84). 

Some of the CRIC staff aligned themselves with UDF. At the time of the 
launching of UDF, most staff attended the rally. UDF posters were displayed 
at CRIC for a time. One of the staff who had adopted a black consciousness 
position was less enthusiastic. Another was a member of a CAL-alTUiated 
civic Three of the staff were not involved in these political developments at 
all One of the staff was a member of U WO. CRIC discussed its relationship 
to UDF The staff decided that they could not be affiliated to UDF, because 
of the differing staff positions, because of the constraints posed by sponsors, 
and because of the need for its resources and services to be available to a wide 
spectrum of people and groupings. The staff made a point of displaying the 
publications of all tendencies in the CRIC reading room. 

CRIC staff decided after debating whether they were a community 
organization accountable to 'the community', that they were not. They 
defined themselves as a resource and service agency which was accessible to 
the public The director used the argument put forward by some of the 
independent trade unions on affiliation to the UDF, and applied it rather 
inappropriately to CRIC. Trade unions were accountable to their members, 
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as they financed the organisation and appointed the officials. CRIC was 
accountable to its sponsors. 

Accountability amongst staff has been encouraged through the promotion 
of particular values and norms. Values and norms which have often been 
stressed in the public rhetoric of CRIC are: 'team work*, 'co-operation', 
'consultation', and 'individual and collective responsibility'. These values 
have been implemented through structural arrangements such as weekly 
meetings, the allocation of tasks to sub-groups, and through structured plan- 
ning and evaluation. These organisational practices have encouraged a high 
degree of accountability amongst staff members. 

New staff who are not used to taking responsibility for their own work, 
have on occasions placed a lot of pressure on the director to assume greater 
control. In interviews four staff described their initial discomfort with 'the 
slackness' of the director. In retrospect, two of the staff identified the problem 
as their own socialisation. They had both worked previously in large 
bureaucratic institutions. They found it difficult to be accountable to other 
staff. It was in response to some of these pressures that the director introduced 
the ideas for joint responsibility, which we have previously discussed. 
IN SUMMARY 

CRIC has been accountable to its sponsors through their representation on the 
Board. Staff have been accountable to one another through regular meetings, 
and through structured planning and evaluation sessions which occur on a 
quarterly and annual basis. Accountability to external parties such as teachers, 
students and community organisations has been informal. The specialist 
services and the high standards set to attain 'efficiency and effectiveness* have 
tended to make CRIC service-delivery orientated. The 'action* component of 
CRIC's work refers to its services. The 'democratic management approach* 
and the commitment of the organisation to staff development has encouraged 
internal accountability amongst staff. CRIC appears to have achieved a 
relatively high degree of participatory democracy within the organisation. 
However, as we have discussed, there is an inherent contradiction between 
participatory democracy and political action. Participatory democratic prac- 
tices can lead to 'collective individualism' where the organisation functions 
in isolation from others and so limits its effectless as a change agent External 
accountability poses a number of problems and challenges for CRIC, both 
because of its sponsors and because of the diversity of political opinion 
amongst the staff, which reflects the diversity of political groupings in the 
society. 
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WHAT HAS HELPED OR HINDERED THE 
SHARING OF RESPONSIBILITY? 

Within this section the major issues which have helped orhindcrcd the sharing 
of responsibility within CRIC will be highlighted. Several of the issues have 
been alluded to above. This section will serve also as a summary of the case 
study The specific issues which will be raised here are: conflict and consen- 
sus; action and reflection; theoretical knowledge; and internal and external 
accountability. 

CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT 

In the description of CRIC's membership differences in race dassificauon 
class, educational qualifications, gender, religion and political affiliations 
were pointed out Differences between the interests of the business com- 
munity^ the interests of staff were also described. These differences were 
reflected in the two distinct forms of organisational practice which were -the 
hierarchical structure of the Board on the one hand, and the participatory 
structures amongst the staff on the other. 

The dominant ideology amongst the staff was described earlier as being 
similar to the radical humanism which dominated some of the social move- 
ments in the 1960s. CRIC emphasised individual freedom and the promotion 
of equality of opportunity. The radical humanism was reinforced to some 
degree by the influences of the BCM and the non-racial populism, which have 
been predominantideologies both amongst staff members and in the external 
political arena. CRIC was concerned with the personal growth and develop- 
ment of the individuals, both amongst theirclients and amongst the staff. This 
concern with individualism tended to encourage a consensus view of society 
and a social contact hypothesis concerning social change.(2) 

There has been a tension in CRIC between the reality of a conflict of 
interests which has surfaced under specific condidons, and which has in- 
volved different sub-groups within CRIC at different Umes, and the very 
powerful consensus-seeking ethos which has also been prevalent in the 
organisation. Examples of the conflict in CRIC and responses to it will be be 
given as illustrations of this tension. 

As discussed earlier, during 1982 race classification surfaced most ^ex- 
plicitly as an issue amongst staff at the Ume of the dispute over salaries which 
coincided with public debates amongst political activists concerning the role 
of whites in the struggle for liberadon. (This was discussed in Part 3.) Up until 
this time, CRIC with its non-racial ethos never confronted the issue of race 
openly They usually played down race classification as an issue for thcmsel- 
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ves as staff. But consciousness of black and white influence in the organisation 
always existed, as illustrated in an interview with a black fieldworker (8/8/84): 

In 1980 when a black director was appointed I saw this as a breakthrough. At 
the Ume I was excited at the possible shift of power to the black members. Two 
black teachers joined the Board at the same time. The director and I began 
strategizing as to how we were going to influence the Board and take power. 

During 1981, an African fieldworker was appointed who subscribed to 
the BCM. He and the other fieldworker who came out of the NEUM tradition 
began to advocate the black consciousness position more explicitly. In inter- 
views with black staff examples were given of more explicit caucusing by the 
two fieldworkers amongst the blackstaff around issues such as new appoint- 
ments. 

In interviews with four of the black staff mention was also made of 
sub-groupings within the black stall The occurrence of the sub-groupings 
was most clearly described by a coloured member who told how she had 
sounded out the African fieldworker on his perceptions of the unity within the 
black group. She explained: 

We talk about being collecUvely black but I sounded him out on this. He said 
that there is sull a suspicion of coloureds whom he said have not been known 
for their genuine feelings.... He said coloureds can idendfy with black ideals and 
unity, but will never be part of it totally. Whites of course are mistrusted even 
more. These feelings definitely were damaging to working reladonships at 
CRIC (Interview 16/8/84). 

Most recently the struggle for power in CRIC by certain black staff was 
demonstrated in the quarterly evaluation (August 1984). The fieldworker 
asked whether CRIC should have 'a white director in a black concern ' She 
said that there were criticisms of CRIC by 'some radical black opinion' 
because of the white control of the organization. Black staff, however, had 
different opinions on this. In an interview (21/8/84) one member, whosays 
she feels comfortable with a non-racial position', was indignant. She 
retorted: Who said this was a black concern? I thought we were non-racial ' 
Another black member said: 'I don't think it matters if it's a white or black 
director. I wonder if we need a director atoll' (20/8/84). A third member felt 
that ideally CRIC should have a black director. 

Race classification has been an issue for CRIC staff from the beginning 
but it has only been discussed explicitly since 1982. It has taken several 
dillercnt forms at different times, and the discussioas above have shown that 
race classification is only one of many factors which impinge on the views of 
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members. As seen in the views expressed above concerning me director, there 
is not consensus amongst the black staff; their views are influenced by many 
factors including their political disposition. (rDircttff 
The political and race differences which have existed amongst CRIC start 
have inevitably inhibited a climate of trust and openness in the ; organisation 
and would have presumably limited the possibilities for the sharing of 
^pon ibflity. However, it appear, that there was a fairly open system 
ofcWmunication, as one of the more hostile, black neldw°rta said. 
'Generally speaking among staff quite good lines of communication ex*. 
He believed that a positive approach by CRIC would be to openly address the 
questions of differences, and to move forward from there. 

Conflict has begun to be dealt with in CRIC in a structured way. At the 
quarterly and annual evaluations issues are discussed. Other stmctures ^which 
Save been set up to deal with conflict include a 'reflection team which was 
appointed to handle staff grievances and discipline. M 
Responsibility for discipline had fallen most often on the director Until 
1982 discipline was maintained mainly through peer pressure, role modelling 
and regular reports-back in staff meetings and team meetings. It was also 
maintained through a commitment by staff to the effective delivery of their 

services r 

In 1982 the director introduced the idea of staff responsibility for 
discipline. In 1983, staff established a 'reflection team*, comprising two 
elected staff members to deal with any staff complaints. They also compiled 
a set of rules {Minutes 15/7/83) and procedures for the reflecuon team s 
operation and for staff in general. The rules included work hours and par- 
ticipation in decision making. . 

The reasons for a more structured approach to discipline were given n 
an interview with the director. She saw the need for collective responsibility 
for discipline as it was in line with the principles of self-management. 
However the reflection team only functioned in one instance. Since then the 
responsibility appears to have fallen on the staff as a whole with disciplinary 
issues being raised at staff meetings; or in some instances the respons.bili y 
has reverted back to the director. Although the attempt to devolve tall 
responsibility for discipline to the staff has not been very successful, the 
struggle to do so has highlighted the problem of discipline within a self- 
management approach for all staff. 

The tension between the consensus-seeking ethos and the reality of 
conflict is most clearly demonstrated by the two organisational forms which 
co-exist within CRIC. The staff operate according to a participatory 
democratic organisational model, while the structure of the Board and the 
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position of director directly counter this practice with a hierarchical model. 
One of the Board s important functions is to look after the interests of CRIC's 
sponsors. As discussed above, at times there is a conflict of interests between 
Uie staft and those of its sponsors. Within a participatory democratic organisa- 
uon, as previously discussed, there needs to be a degree of mutual trust, 
co-operation and support amongst the members of the group, which en- 
courages a non-threatening, consensus-seeking work environment The direc- 
tor p ays a pivotal role in management of the two kinds of organisational 
structures and practices which co-exist within CRIC 

On the whole the director, who is in a very powerful and ambiguous 
position has been left to deflne the reality both on the Board and amongst the 

»nH ,h Cnte h .? VC dcScribcd in which stafThavc rcsist «> the Board 

and ,he director, and have attempted to influence policy decisions. Out of 
these conflicts, staff have learnt about the use of thcirpowcr, and the dcvclop- 

dovllH? 3 '" t S ![ ategiCS - 10 add;ti0n ' intcrnal st ™ turcs ^ve been 
developed to counter the director's authority. Thus, while the organizational 

tructure with a dcs.gnated director has been acknowledged amongst staff a^ 
a limitation to the sharing of responsibility, the struggles have produced 

™ol wiS it ^ C ° nniCtUal " alUrc ° f thC ° Ttt * ^ation'ant™ 
In this section the tension between a consensus-seeking tendency and the 
reality of confhets of interests between different groups at different tim" 

* sTrT ? h t CCm t COnlradiction the organisation, which s S 
is tructiircd hierarchically but aims amongst the staff to achieve par 
ucpa tory democracy, illustrates the tension that permeates the orgSatfon 
,m™, C ° UtCOm r? f * C tCnSi ° n appcars t0 * *« h has pLdeTS 

3e7in S ° m r r ^ StnigglCS Within hav^ 

resulted m more formalized and structured procedures for the sharing of 
responsibility amongst the staff. nng 01 

THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE 

CRIC was established at a time when private enterprise was wanting to 
promote reform ,n Government policy. CRIC was able to adop? clear 
anu-Aparthcd, non-racial position. Its emphasis on staff development wa An 

both n the BCM and non-racial tendency. The form that the sclf-cducationa 
practices took was in line with the ideology of radical human mwhchwal 

K f r"J r° ^' lmS Withi " C ° mmUnit y work ' radic * ChriSian L,d BC 
circles. Radical humanism advocated learning by participation; it emphasised 
the importance of critical thinking which was to be promoted Zugh an 
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analysis of daily experiences and feelings; it promoted the idea that aU [people 
c3 wteSy be leaders, therefore they should be encouraged to be 
tov^vKKpSts of activity this led to an anti-expert tendency whe^ 
Z mportance of theory was minimised. Radical humanism tended to 
nromTapragmatic, process-orientated approach to education. 
P wSdn S:, as was described above, the pragmatic, prooess-onenuted 
apprShafconunued to predominate. Most often, J^jS - J 
tie informal educational activities have been P^^iSTweS 
was oroferred for the retention of this approach, was the fact that all statt were 
ToS deciding on the programme for staff development and given *e 
?arious specialisations in CRIC, it is possible that process related issues are 
the one area of common concern amongst all staff members. 

In addition generally staff have become integrated and involved in tne 
whote ope auon a^ter two years at CRIC. However, on average they have 
S foTS years This has meant a continual process of education, to 

The development of theoretical knowledge has most often been left to tne 
has occurred through the professional staffs. 
See or diploma courses at a university. On occasion there has been some 
Steal iSput into annual evaluation or 

but no very frequently. This input has been varied and eclecUc. The pressure 
on staff to deTiver CMC's services has also limited opportunities for staff 
deveTooment S hmited emphasis on theoretical knowledge, however, 
SSS repercussions for CRIC. A — f£ "J^X 
process orientated educational activities could 

practice, which avoids the tackling of the more fundamental issues which 
often are referred to as the 'theoretical issues . Cnvpmmcnl TOlicy It 

aJca^^^ 

Seen tne StaS business appears to have altered, with the Government 
S S mom Tf a reform stance It has. for example, very 
to cancel the Coloured Preference Policy and seems to be reassessing its 
»S on InHux Control. These are two of the major Apartheid policies 
5E*c£e iT^Zly worked against, as they have direct imphcations for 
cter choiee . particularly amongst Africans. The State has also, through the 
StavSgation into education in the RSA and the report published m 
ST pZSon of Education in RSA, identified the need for a far more 
Zm eX a^ach to earners guidance. One of the recommendations 
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of the report which has been accepted by the Government is that the general 
demand for careers guidance be met through: 

cooperation, and coordination between training institutions, the HSRC NIPR 
uepartment of Manpower, employee and the private sector, (paragraph 3.4.2.2) 

sZL ^iST™ °^ m ° re C ° mplcX ^ of ****** on *e side of the 
iTr SSf* Tncameral Pariiame "t which was mentioned in Part 

ShiSv^ZSi ^ not happcn * 1116 advocacy role which cric 

initially adopted, will decrease in importance and its service role will 

tZltr^T cncy is f c f y disccmiblc - As ^ was A « 

and ? ' T U . tCd cducational P rac ^ squires a sense of social 
ToTu^r^' WhlCh " ccds t0 * cons ^y interpreted in the light of 
tiicory. He goes on to argue that radical educational practice should deveroped 
hnked to a social movement. These issues will be discussed further in Pm 

ACCOUNTABILITY - EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 

abOi^^h* 6 " 5 ha l beCn 3 rc,atiVdy high degrce of intcmal ac <» 
abili ty amongst the members who have been integrated through the regular 

ITT ^ COl,CCtiVC Pl3nning md evaIuation «»ions. External acX 
ability has been more problematic. account 

». J? Pr ° bICmS 11131 CRIC haS with cxtcmal accountability seem to be 
related ,n part to the paradox between external political action aSTntenS 
participatory democracy (this paradox was discussed in Cnap^ t0 ^ 
modus operandi which is dependent on sponsorship from the busLs Sector 
and to the diverse range of political opinion amongst the staff ' 
External accountability also appears to be related to the maintenance of 

^ivhv roIC r thin ^ Gramsci a ^ cd *at critical iSaual 
activity needs to be extended in close linkage with the practice of In 

vX? 0 r^r cmcm - In tws way idcas - ™o™z;iz 

acvciopcd, but they become 'a material force*. Within CRIC there is an 
awareness amongst some of the members that external acSbS to Z 

roTeT^^ 

role. The director noted in an interview that: "There seems stmnTr inS 
accountability to us, than to them out there'. Th^^S^S 
However, g,ven the composition of staff, and the nodJmmaSSSc 

SSfSS^- PP0SI k° " gr0UpS * iS thr0Ugh individuaJ membership of 
certain ol the organisations by the staff. p 
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In CRIC the high degree of internal accountability appears to have 
assisted the process of the sharing of responsibility. 

CMC's organisational practice through its commitment to collective plannmg 
and evaluation The'action'whichhas been reflected upon, has been the work 
activities of each staff member. It has not usually been reflection ; on more 
overt political action within the broader community. As P revlousl y^ S n ^: 
CRIChas tended to concentrate pragmatically on the process and lc»nten f 
its own work, rather than to emphasise social and political theory and 

^^^^iS^cesses of planning and evaluation which have clearly 
allocated authority to particular members for specific tasks, seem tc .have 
played an important role in the sharing of responsibility amongst the staff 
members. However the specialised functions in CRIC have also limned the 
extent to which the sharing of responsibility is possible. 

In Part Six the empirical data which has been presented will be probed 
and discussed further, and the usefulness of the analytical tools for the study 
of self -education in community organisations will be assessed. 
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CASE STUDY THREE 
RAPE CRISIS CAPE TOWN 
(RCCT) 

Research procedures 

The data for the RCCT case study has been gathered in a number of ways 
Permission to conduct research and to utilise RCCT in the study was 
negotiated with the general membership of the organisation in March 1984 
rne specific procedures were: 

• Attendance of the training course for new members as a full participant. 
It was a twenty-one hour course over seven weeks. 

• Studying primary documents from the establishment of RCCT in 1977 to 
the present. 

• Individual interviews with six selected members 28 who have belonged to 
the organisation for between three and eight years. 

. Attendance of eight monthly General Meetings, and three ad hoc policy 
and maintenance* workshops. 

• Questionnaires to the membership, 37.5% of which were returned. 

• Informal discussions with a number of old and new members. 

Feedback during the research has been presented through the monthly 
newsletter and at General MeeUngs (GM). mummy 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MACRO AND 
MICRO ORGANISATIONAL CONTEXTS 

RCCvt a worn" 's organisation. Therefore, before describing the specific 
oS of RCCT it is necessary to locate RCCT in very general terms wtthm 

of the international Women's Movement in the late 1960s was descnoea 
briefly Z Pan Two along with other oppositional social movements at that 

^'a complete history of women's organisations in South Africa is yet tote 
written It is a very complex history because of the deep cleavages amongst 
women which have been induced through class and race oppression Tte 
purpose here is not to attempt to elaborate a history, but, very briefly, to 
Weight some of the key issues which form part of the context in which 

RC WiSnEontmporary literature in South Africa, a clear distinction is 

made between 'bourgeois feminism' and the organisation 

women. It is argued that the racial and class divisions are far greater *an any 

experience of common womanhood they might share . The majorUj - of 

women experience 'triple oppression' as blacks, women 

women have been separate from black women through ^ stmctores _of 

white supremacy. For the majority of women, who are black, the debilities 

they suffer as blacks rather than as women have been of greatest concern 

Black women's struggles occur around issues such as influx control 
increased rent and food prices, housing shortages, child care and political 
teorcssion 30 Bourgeois women have tended to organise around issues with 
a different class content, such as access to abortion, equal pay, marriage 
reform the abuse of women in the media, and rape. Some people argue that 
the bourgeois feminists are largely irrelevant to the national liberation strug- 
de 31 They argue that the purpose of women's organisation is to mobilise 
grassroots women to fight within the broader national democratic struggle 
Others like Cole, 32 argue that there arc specific issues which relate to 
women's sexual oppression, which should be taken up by women s organisa- 
tions She describes, through a case history of one African woman, the 
increasingly common perception amongst African women, of their oppression 
in racial, sexual and class terms. A further argument is that there isno place 
for separate women's organisations within the liberation struggle. 
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RCCT, which has a predominantly white, bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
membership, is located within these debates, and is influenced by the debates 
Illustrations of this influence will be given during the course of the description 
Oi RCCT, 

Origins of RCCT 

RCCT was established as a non-racial organisation in 1977 by four profes- 
sional women, who were rape survivors. The aim of RCCT was to be both a 
service organisation to rape survivors and their families, and a pressure group 
to challenge the State's response to rape. In 1978 and 1979 there was an influx 
of left-wing feminists 04 from the Women's Movement at UCT 

The Women's Movement 35 on the UCT campus was started in the 
mid-1970s, at about the time that Juliet Mitchell, a well known North 
American feminist, visited the campus to deliver the T.B. Davie Memorial 
lecture in 1975. In 1977 it received a boost when several NUSAS women 
withdrew from community work involvement with the Community Commis- 
sion (Com Com), and joined the organisation. These women were apparently 
influenced strongly by emerging western Marxist feminist literature/ 6 which 
promoted the idea of involvement with concrete women's issues. This led the 
group to join RCCT in 1978 as it was one of the few organisations dealing 
with a women's issue in a very practical way. 

Therefore RCCT was set up in response to the needs of rape survivors, 
but was influenced from an early stage by the nascent women's movement in 
Cape Town which was in turn influenced by the growing international 
Women s Movement. 

Membership 

In 1984 RCCT had a membership of a hundred and four, with sixty-five of 
those members on the 'active list'. The majority of the members arc white 
(approx.90%), between the ages of twenty and thirty years, have university 
education are English-speaking, and are feminists." The majority are an/- 
Apartheid , with some adopting a liberal, reform-orientated approach, while 
others support a more radical approach, within the context of the national 
liberation movement. 

The membership was initially more diverse than it is today. One of the 
tounding members described the group in the early period as consisting of 
liberals, lesbians, Christians, radical feminists, charity workers, and non- 
leminists . The influx of radical feminists from the UCT Women's Movement 
made a big impact as they swelled the numbers from nine to nineteen 39 
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The incentives which motivate women to join RCCT are, as Perlman 
found in her study, diverse: they demonstrate competing and sometimes 
conflicting needs and assumptions amongst the rank and file membership. 
They reveal both solidary and purposive incentives. The most common seem 
to be: 

. they are rape survivors themselves and they want to help others who have 
gone through a similar experience; 

• they are wanting to be involved in some form of welfare work; 

. they have come through the UCT Women's Movement and want to 
provide a practical service through which the feminist cause can simul- 
taneously be promoted; 

. they are professional women who are in contact with rape survivors in 
the course of their work; 

• they want to belong to a women's organisation; 

• they are interested in interacting in a non-hierarchical structure which is 
committed to democratic participation by the members; 

friends belong to the organisation. 

There has been talk at intervals concerning the need to widen the mem- 
bership base in order to attract women of different class origins and different 
race classification. For example in May 1983 in a report on a . Policy 
Workshop, it stated that: 'As members we felt ... the problem of RC being 
representative of the elite middle class must be tackled if we are to address 
other problems perpetuated by the society we live ia' There is no evidence 
however of concerted efforts to broaden the base. 

Goals, structures and strategies 

GOALS 

The goals of RCCT can be separated for convenience into: 

• instrumental goals i.e. immediate, practical, service goals 

• long term, general, political goals. 

This separation in reality does not exist as there is inevitably a continuity 
between the two, however it is useful for descriptive purposes. 
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INSTRUMENTAL GOALS 

RCCT was established to service the needs of rape victims (in 1982 the use 
of the term 'victim* was replaced by what members felt to be a more positive 
term.'survivor'). In its constitution the aims and objectives are stated as: 

1. Rape Crisis will offer advice, moral support' and legal advice as a form 
of social assistance to the rape victim and to any members of the family 
or any other persons who might be involved. 

2. Rape Crisis provides ongoing support to the victim. When necessary the 
victim will be referred for psychiatric treatment or psychotherapy. 

3. Rape Crisis deals with crimes of sexual intent involving women, children 
or men. 

4. Rape Crisis deals not only with the acute phase of the crime, but also with 
delayed reports. 

5. Rape Crisis will at all times liaise or cooperate with medical, legal and 
welfare authorities. 

6. Rape Crisis will conduct public relations work: to publicise the organisa- 
tion and to educate the public about the legal, medical and social aspects 
of rape. 

7. Rape Crisis may conduct research into all aspects of rape. This research 
will be made available to the public and to authorities concerned with 
rape. 

8. A training course will be organised at regular intervals to train new Rape 
Cnsis workers. Applicants will be screened prior to the course and again 
afterwards to determine in which areas they will be allowed to operate. 

9. Seminars for authorities and professionals will be organised as well as 
ongoing seminars for Rape Crisis workers: 

These aims and objectives continue to guide the practical work in general 
terms. But they have begun to question the long term value of some of them 
In a workshop nin in 1983 on 'Goal Setting and Planning', three goals were 
emphasised. These were: 

1. Public Education 

2. Counselling of Rape Survivors 

3. Group Maintenance and Training 
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There has been a shift from a primary concentration on counselling, to a 
greater emphasis on public education, where relatively larger numbers ot 
people can be reached, and exposed to a feminist analysis of rape and women 
abuse more broadly. There has also been an emphasis, in line with feminist 
organisations elsewhere, on the expressive goal of concern for the personal 
and collective growth and development of the members themselves. This 
aspect will be explored in a later section. 
LONG-TERM, GENERAL, POLITICAL GOALS 

The long term political goals are more difficult to discern, as they are not 
stated explicitly. But in the documents, a shift in the political direction of 
RCCT was noticeable. These shifts appear to be influenced by both the 
external context within which the organisation was operating, and the mem- 

bership at the time. 

Initially, as seen from the aims elaborated in the constitution, the orgamsa- 
tion aimed primarily to help rape survivors and press for reform in the 
treatment of rape survivors. It then began to develop an analysis within a 
feminist framework. The first shift occurred in 1978, when as has already 
been described, a number of women joined from the UCT Women s Move- 
ment During the 1970s, with the emergence of the BCM, and the 1976 revolt, 
a radical reappraisal of NUSAS's role was undertaken. There was a retreat 
back onto the white university campuses, and the beginning of a reonentahon 
period, where the reeducation of white students was seen as a pnonty. The 
educational work was designed to promote a long term commitment amongst 
students to the struggle for a non-racial South Africa. The aim was to counter 
a growing pessimism amongst anti-Apartheid white students, by showing 
them that they did have a role to play in the building of a non-racial future. 
One of the members of RCCT described it as follows: 

Whites' feelings of relevance had disappeared. The white left felt impotent We 
were no longer relevant in labour or communities. Then we joined the Women s 
Movement on campus. We realised that there was lots of work to do, and there 
was lots of feminist activity then, though Rape Crisis was the only one working 
with ordinary women - by that I mean not lesbians or students. 

By 1980 a growing number of left-wing feminists were seeing RCCT as 
a relevant place to work. The membership was younger than it had been, and 
was more schooled in feminism. They were not all rape survivors, and they 
were also more open about their own sexuality. This change was helped by 
the very gradual partial acceptance of feminism in the broader society, 
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although there was still a lot of opposition from the left as we discussed 
earlier, and the right One member described the noticeable change: 43 

You have no idea what a big difference it made when we could use the term 
'feminist' in the open. This was around the end of 1981. Rather than being 
apologetic about our feminist analysis we could begin to assert ourselves more 
self-confidently as feminists. Members who were not feminists gradually 
withdrew from the organisation. 

A second shift in orientation, was noticeable at the end of 1982, early 
1983. At the National Conference of the six rape crisis centres, in April 1983, 
there were heated debates on whether or not the centres should broaden their 
focus to include 'institutionalised violence 'within South African society, such 
as forced removals, and influx control. They also discussed, in line with many 
other community and worker organisations at that time, their relationships to 
broader political issues and movements. The conference marked a change 
from the narrower discussions about the issues of rape, to one in which 
violence within the broader context was the focus. The 1984 National Con- 
ference continued these discussions with its theme, 'Situating ourselves in 
South Africa'. Some of the resolutions adopted by this conference indicate 
the growing dominance ofthe more radical members within the organisation. 

Two ofthe resolutions, which indicate the changes in policy orientation, 
and which were adopted, are: 

Resolution 1 : A statement of principle is needed to make the connection between 
rape and broader political /social concerns and to align Rape Crisis/POWA (i.e. 
People Opposed to Women Abuse, the Johannesburg R.C. organisation) to 
democratic groups against sexism, racism and exploitation, towards building a 
truly democratic society.... 

Resolution 2: We resolve to consider carefully and be cautious in our dealings 
with organisations, government and other, whose aims and objectives appear to 
be in conflict with our own.... 
(Newsletter July 1984) 

While these, and other resolutions were adopted by the Conference, each Rape 
Crisis Centre had in turn to debate them. RCCT held a woricshop in July 1984, 
which accepted them. The implications of these resolutions for practice, arc 
still being explored. These will be discussed more fully later. (See Appendix 
for a list of the Resolutions.) 

When questioning why the more radical positions were gaining 
predominance in RCCT at this time, it seems that one reason could relate to 
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the growing stature of the 'national democratic movement-, as discussed .in 
Chapter 11 Several of the active and influential members of RCCT were 
Seedy or irSrecdy involved in UWO, or other UDF 
Within that climate.they were able to assert their ideas w.th more self-eon 
fidence. They also began to attract more new members with a similar 

° rie RCCT has more recently begun to explore the possibilities of working 
more closely with extra-parliamentary opposition groups, while maintaming 
Tpres^fora reform of facilities and attitudes to women abuse, by 
professionals and State institutions. 

an issue in 1979. In terms of the recently promulgated Fundraising Act they 
aSed to the Cape Menta) Health (CMH) welfare organisauon ^CMH 
required a constitution from RCt 1 . Another impetus came from the increase 
^membership. Some of the new members who had experience of ma e- 
domTnated, hierarchies in NUSAS, were arguing for non-hierarchical struc- 
tures, similar to feminist organisations elsewhere ™w f9l1the 
The current structure has the monthly General Meeting (GM) of all the 
memtoship as the highest decision-making body. The cha.rperson and 
TeW are elected at each meeting, and die minutes are circulated to all 
meS uiough the monthly newsletter. This is compiled by members on a 
ro S basL. Ihe treasurer is elected at the AGM. In addition, there are = five 
S groups to which members choose to bclong.These are counselling, pubhc 
Kpcr duty, resources and fundraising. At times the task groups 
hTvfseparate meetings, and usually have a coordinator who occup.es the 
^sition for about six months. The task groups usually respond to requests, 
and members are on duty on a rotation basis. ...... 

Fo £ past year there has been an appointed, part-time administrative 
coordinator The position is readvertised each year to RCCT members. The 
Zee is open four hours a day. The coordinator's task is to coordinate 
fundraising and to oversee that commitments are earned through. She 

P '1,t^ Visions to be taken, are the ad 

hoc half or full-day workshops. These are organised on average fourUmes a 
year, and concern policy issues, evaluations, or nonformal educaUonal scs- 

S10I l"-he relationship with die CMH seems, for the most part, to have been a 
marriage of convenience. The CMH has assisted RCCT with its financial 
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management. At one stage, a member of CMH was to attend RCCT meetings. 
There have been some points of conflict between the two organisations, which 
were highlighted when CMH management reacted to two articles published 
in the RCCT newsletter. One they considered to be sexually too explicit, and 
,f»™ Wn ^ m6d launchin g of UDF. At this point CMH asked for 
all RCCT publications to be vetted by them first, but members have refused 
to be censored (Interview 8/5/84). 

The final structure which is of importance, is the annual National Con- 
ference, which is held together with other Rape Crisis Centres in South Africa 
The Conference maintains the loose affiliation amongst the centres. It appears 
to be an important 'energiser 1 and produces 'great feelings of warmth, 
solidarity and excitement amongst the women who attend' 

Structures in RCCT have been developed both in response to the internal 
needs of the organisation and to external legislative and ideological influen- 
ces, such as the Fundraising Act on the one hand, and a feminist view of 'good 
organisational practice ' on the other. 

STRATEGIES 

The 1984 National Conference proposed certain changes in the goals of the 
centres which were to encourage closer liaison with other organisations who 
are fighhng against various forms of exploitation, and more cautious dealings 
with State and other institutions. These changes could in time affect the 
strategies within RCCT. Up until now the organisation has mainly responded 
to requests for counselling, general information, or to give talks RCCT had 
previously also decided to work more closely with more radical community 
organisations (e.g. 1983 National Conference), but it has not as yet imple- 
mented these decisions. 

RCCT receives up to a hundred calls a month. Members usually respond 
to calls on a first-come-first-scrved basis. This has meant that they have 
cooperated with a wide range of organisations, from the Afrikaanse Vroue 
Vereeniging, to the Rotary Clubs, to black High Schools, to COSAS and 
AZrAbU. From an analysis of 1 15 public talks given between 1981 and 1984 
it appears that 35% of the talks are given to hospitals or related medical 
institutions; 23% to community and service organisations; 1 8% to educational 
inshtutions; 11% to welfare and church organisations; and 4% to police and 
army related organisations. 

Training courses, conferences and discussion have been run for, or in 
conjunction, with professional groups.the hospitals, and others. RCCT 
believes that through the promotion of a better service to rape survivors by 
the institutions, itsown role can change to more ofan educational one. Already 
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there aooears to be a transfer of the counselling load, with the establishment 
oTa" service at Tygerbcrg HospUal in BellviUe for the Mmar of 
battered women In July 1985 the establishment of a shelter for battered 
wSwasS Wotiated in conjunction with a range of other people and 

° rg m at pre n ssure group funcUon which RCCT denned for itself has taken a 
number o SS It has included letters to the newspapers, gwmg evidence 
S Commissions of Enquiry on topics relating to rape, * 
discussions on television, and working with professionals. Some of these 
sSSes have recently been challenged by members. Some members believe 
Z^ o^on^y should be taken to air RCCT's views, whdc odters 
caUed for dissociation from all Government institutions^ They feU RCCT 
hould become more discerning in deciding with whom it should work. Some 
Sat it should be working more with 'the leaders of tomorrow', by which 
meymeantradical,p re domiLuyblack 
positions continues within the organisation. 

tathb innuence of external historical, political ^d ideological 

forces on internal practices within RCCT has been demonstrated through a 
discussion of the origins of the organisation, its membership, its changing 
ST^ics and strategies. The impact of international feminism on One 
Ssation is of particular significance. Further illustrations of the d.alecti- 
c al Sonship between micro organisational practices and the macro context 
will emerge in discussions in the next section. 

INTERNAL PROCESSES - SHARING 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The theoretical 'tools' which arc being used to analyse the self-education 
within the case studies include the relationship between the micro and macro 
organisational contexts, plus the four integrated processes withir » the or- 
ganisation: these are action, reflection, theorettcal knowledge and pa - 
ucipatorydemocracy.Ithas been argued that these four processes are cssenual 
for the development of leadership in voluntary associations, and the con- 
comitant 'empowering' of the members. The internal organisational processes 
of RCCT will be analysed with these theoretical tools in mind. 
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In the questionnaire which was administered to RCCT members, over 
80% of the respondents to the questionnaire 44 rated the members* training 
course and the regular newsletter as very important for their participation in 
RCCT. Both seem to have a strong influence on the cohesion of the organisa- 
tioa Therefore they will provided the initial focus for this section. 

Nonformal education 

Attendance of the annual training course is mandatory for prospective mem- 
bers of RCCT. It extends over seven or eight weekly, three hour sessions. It 
aims to give trainees sufficient knowledge and skill to enable them to become 
integrated into the service functions almost immediately. It also introduces 
new members into the noims and values of the organisation. I attended a 
training course in May 1984. The following description and analysis is based 
on that experience. It apparently followed the usual format 

The course emphasised both process and content. It was run by a team of 
twelve facilitators who, very consciously distributed responsibility amongst 
themselves. The structure and the format of the course was seen as an essential 
part of the learning process. The first introductory session provided trainees 
the opportunity to assess the course and decide whether to continue with it 
Certain values were clearly emphasised: trust, support, confidentiality 
respect for one another's opinions, self-discipline, and a commitment to the 
course and the participants. The climate that was being created in the first two 
sessions, was one which showed a concern for solidarity amongst all women 
it was non-threatening, informal and provided emotional support for par- 
ticipants. v 

Participants worked in small groups, which remained constant for the 
duration of the course, and which encouraged a degree of intimacy amongst 
the trainees. Each group had two facilitators. From the outset the devolution 
of responsibility was consciously encouraged. Each session was coordinated 
by a different facilitator, each group had a turn to organise the tea; each group 
had responsibility for maintaining their physical space; and some facilitators 
snared responsibility for achieving the set tasks in the allotted time Tea- 
brcaks and a final meeting at the end of each session encouraged the develop- 
ment of cohesion between the small groups. 

The emphasis was on the drawing on and learning from the experiences 
and feelings of the participants. The theoretical input came from a prepared 
dossier which was to be read at home. Each session built on the theory mrough 
experiential learning processes. For example, sexual violence was enacted by 
facilitators through a short drama, and participants in groups portrayed 
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violence in three minute sketches in which they could use only one of the 
following - woras, sounds, actions, words and actions. On another occasion 
counselling skills were developed through role play and peer counselling. A 
non-directive approach to counselling was taught, and support and uncondi- 
tional regard' for one another, was encouraged in the groups. Expeneneeand 
feelings were stressed rather than theory. Informality and humour were also 
part of the learning environment. 

The course succeeded in generating a feeling of solidarity amongst the 
women Participants were conscious of themselves as women, as I overheard 
one woman say: 'I've never enjoyed being with only women so much 

Core values of the course seem to be similar to the values promoted by 
the women's movement of the early 1970s, which were discussed in PartTwo. 
They are: the importance of the personal, giving all people space to talk and 
act' individual autonomy, and collective concern for the oppression ot 
women. In the final session of the training course time was spent on an 
evaluation. ^ complcted ^ course me nex t stage is for them 

to become integrated into the service delivery and administration processes. 
It is at this stage that various problems are invariably encountered. Trainees 
move from the intensive, supportive experience of the course to monthly GMs 
and if they choose, to help with counselling, bleeper duty or public speaking. 
The services occur as relatively isolated activities, carried out by individuals 
or people in pairs. Various mechanisms are attempted to facilitate the transi- 
tion and integration process. But circumstance often dictate a task orientation, 
which does not allow for a gradual entry. An example of this occurred after 
the course I attended, three new members found themselves as coordinators 
of various task groups at their first GM. New members were also integrated 
onto duty rosters right away. 

The training course concentrates on the development of counselling 
skills Other skills, such as public speaking, arc taught at ad hoc workshops, 
and through the sub-committees. The counselling sub-committee usually 
meets monthly to discuss cases. The effective functioning, and the educational 
element within the sub- committees seems largely dependent on the current 
coordinator. The skills training workshops arc also often dependent on the 
level of enthusiasm of the incumbent coordinator. 

Forty-nine percent of respondents to the questionnaire, believed that the 
skills workshops were too few and far between. They believed they were 
important for the sharing of skills. , 

The training course, as noted by over 80% of the respondents, is a vital 
part of the organisation. It introduces members into certain of the norms and 
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values, and it develops theoretical understanding of rape, and teaches certain 
skills. It is particularly important, because of the voluntary nature of the 
organisation. It builds a sense of cohesion for active members by encouraging 
a common political commitment i.e. fighting for the rights of women. It tends 
to encourage a consensus view of women in society, which plays down class, 
race or other cultural, political or ideological differences. 

After each training course it would seem that on average between 30% 
and 50% of the trainees do not become involved in the organisation for any 
length of time. 

Job specialisation, job rotation and the role of 
coordinator 

The position of coordinator or paid worker has been discussed in RCCT for 
several years. However it seems that both for financial reasons and possibly 
for ideological reasons, an appointment was not made until the end of 1983. 
The position of coordinator was integral to the competing ideas and debates 
about 'democratic' practice which were alive in RCCT and other community 
organisations. One of die members who plays a key role in policy formulation 
stated in an interview J : 

It was only when I attended the Zakhc Workshop on Self-Management that I 
realised it was OK to have a coordinator. I thought it was undemocratic I can 
remember writing a note to the other RCCT member at the workshop, saying 
we need a coordinator. 6 

At the October GM, a month after the Zakhc Workshop, a proposal was 
adopted for the appointment of a coordinator, with her first task being to raise 
funds for her own salary. 

When questioning what had brought about the change in the member's 
understanding of democracy, it seemed that the discussion at the workshop 
on the designation of authority had presented the member with an alternative 
perspective on democracy. Initially, she saw 'democracy' in terms of collec- 
tive leadership which she seemed to have interpreted as meaning 'everyone 
docs everything'. At the workshop the question of the delegation of authority 
was emphasised in the discussion on designated authority. Collective leader- 
ship could therefore also mean the delegation of authority by the collective 
to an individual. The key question then became that of accountability of the 
individual to the collective. The member then came to sec the position of 
coordinator not as a betrayal of collective leadership, but an extension of it 
bhc therefore recommended its implementation. 
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In the establishment of the coordinator's position, various Peters 
wenTbuilt to which discouraged the accumulation of much power by ^the 
mcumtent TtepStkm could only be held for a year, at which stage it wouW 
SSS^m^beis. It was argued that different members should be 
SvefthVopportunity to obtain the work experience an skills, which the job 
offered The coordinator was to report to the GM monthly. 

of sub-committees, and service duties, are integral to teojffi^ 
ninctioning It often occurs on an ad hoc basis, which depends on the 
SS' and commitment of members. There is a similar situation with 
SSSiTS^kc responsibility for their own involvement and 
^XStttons according to their own needs, abilities and interests On 
Son when members have become aware of one member monopolising 
TpSaTar ruSn, conflict has resulted. One member desenbed what 
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happened to her: 



I was doing more work in RCCT than anyone else. It was **"*^]!* 
dS?t know what to do about it. There were thmgs £ do and ddU hem. The 

waTnofmy inS"on g After that I withdrew for a while. I was deeply upset at 
that point. 

Through informal peer pressure and occasional 'clear the air' meetings certain 
of the norms of the organisation are maintained. 

One of the most important commun.cat.on veh.cles for RCC1 is trie 
nJu ntltter.Nine^ 
ter contributes positively to their 

newsletter is prepared by two different volunteers each time. The newsletters 
STI minutes of GMs, general interest 
feminism in general, or rape in particular. Each newsletter *^TSTs 
stamp of the rotating editors. The importance of the skills learnt through this 

tioneou^^ 

membership of RCCT. Specific mention was made of public speaking skins,, 
counselling and lay-out skills. 
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Participation in planning and evaluation 

SSSKm T T dUring GMS ^ 31 Spccial P 01 ^ ** e valua- 

oon workshops. The structures, as have been described, theoretically at least 

UcipaDon in ttcse structures more closely, available data on attendance at 

Attendance of GMs in itself, docs not ncccssatilv say much about 

more items onto the agenda, and contribute more to discussion 

u.h- \? J u r P? y dccisions arc "ormally only taken after a policy workshnn 

Notice of the workshops arc placed in the newsletter, and members aTcXn 

workshops h. d I n ° mcmbcrshi P a «cndcd respectively. At two 

woncsnops held in October and November 1Q81 aqc ^ \ 

indS,^^ 

^setting wontshop- in ,9%, and the C Xic „ ^ 
lcadershfp roles ^ mCmbCrS 3ppC3r t0 infoi ™»y P 1 ** key 
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The important 'definers of reality* in the organisation are radical 
feminists They influence the dominant culture in the organisadoa Several ot 
them live in a similar geographical area, they belong to interlinking friendship 
networks, and they have similar political leanings (i.e. they are sympathetic 

10 ^^eatures of RCCT seem to be similar to the 'young branch' of the 
women's movement as described by Jo Freeman. 4 She describes the leader- 
less structureless groups which were premised on the assumption that ail 
women were equally capable of making decisions, carrying out actions and 
performing tasks, and forming policy; and that all women should be able to 
share, criticise and learn from one another's ideas equally. She then goes on 
to describe some of the problems with 'st.ucturelessness*. It is worth quoting 
it in full: 

Although the ideology damned the idea of leadership, the movement was not 
without leaders in the sense that some people influenced group decision-making 
more than others. Any group of people inevitably structures itself on the basis 
of friendship networks within it. If such a network within a larger group, is 
. composed of prop'.c particularly interested in that group, who share common 
ideas and information, they become the power structure of the group. Ilie 
inevitably exclusive nature of the communications networks of friends is not a 
new phenomenon. Such informal relationships have excluded women for cen- 
turies from participation in integrated groups of which they were a part Much 
of the energy of past women's movements has been directed to having the 
structures of decision-making and the selection processes formalised so that the 
exclusion of women could be confronted directly. It is particularly ironic that 
the women's movement should inflict upon itself a problem it s been fighung 
for centuries. When informal elites arc combined with a myth ot 
'structurclcssncss' there can be no attempt to put limits on the use of power 
because the means of doing so have been eliminated. The groups thus haveno 
means of compelling responsibility fromjhc elites that dominate them. They 
cannot oven admit they exist. 

Within RCCT there appears to be a small group of members, who are also 
friends, who unofficially provide the leadership. 

In the questionnaire, 36% of respondents mentioned factors which hinder 
their participation. The 'dogmatism' or 'polities' of some members was 
mentioned by 10%; 5% felt inhibited to express 'certain feelings ; 2% felt 
that the groundwork for decisions was done in friendship networks; 18% 
mentioned the 'cliquish elements', the organisation's 'narrow and exclusive 
base', or the particular 'norms and values* which can exclude or intimidate 
potential participants. 
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The majority of members are unmarried, without children, and are in their 
twenties or early thirties. The organisation does not cater specifically for 
people who have family commitments. One older member 48 expressed the 
view that the youthfulness of the membership was a deterrent to older 
members. She recall-d that there were more older women in the organisation 
in previous years. She also felt that her participation in some of the social 
events was limited because she was married, and many functions were 
attended by only women. 

The limited participation of some members has been a recurring concern 
in the organisation, and various strategies are developed at different times to 
encourage participation. In the last two years 'maintenance workshops' have 
been run to improve communications and internal relationships amongst the 
membership. One member referred to them as 'structured speak outs' 
Recently assertiveness training workshops have been run for interested mem- 
bers. In addition the need for 'arbitration skills' have been identified, in order 
to confront rather than avoid 'the inevitable conflict' between members. (July 
1984 Maintenance Workshop) 

With these developments, there appears to be at least some acknow- 
ledgement of the potential conflict in the situation. Therefore the problems 
which are mentioned by Freeman with 'structurelessness', while still having 
relevance for the organisation, are perhaps beginning to be acknowledged. It 
is not clear though, whether the conflict is identified only on an interpersonal 
level, or whether political differences are also included. The tendency has 
been up to now, to play down differences, and to emphasise the solidarity of 
members as women. 

Accountability - internal and external 

The structures within RCCT are designed to encourage accountability by 
the membership to one another. Collective leadership is promoted, with a 
strong emphasis on the sharing of responsibility. Over ninety percent of the 
respondents to the questionnairemportant for the organisation to be 
democratic . When asked what their criteria were forjudging an organisation 
to be democrauc , the following were the most popular responses: 54% - 
equal say m decision-making; 23% - high level of participation by members; 
20.5% - sharing responsibility in all tasks; 18% - the structure is non-hierar- 
chical. All responses concerned the internal participatory processes. Eighty 
percent of respondents, using their criteria, defined RCCT as democratic 

Although from the evidence presented so far, there appears to be a high 
degree of consensus on the appropriate organisational form for RCCT, in the 
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responses to the question on why democracy was important for the organisa- 
tion, certain ideological divisions were apparent. 

From the responses there seemed to be an almost equal division between 
members who described democracy in relation to the broader issues of social 
transformation, and those who described it primarily in relafcon to the ex- 
perience and development of individual participants. Some examples of the 
different responses are: 

. as a women's organisation it should strive for all individuals to exist in 
freedom 

• we are fighting unequal and destructive relationships between men and 
women, classes, powerful and powerless 

• must run the organisation in the manner we want for broader society 

. cannot confront patriarchical, hierarchical structures unless we are com- 
ing from somewhere else 

• feminism and democratic organisation go together 

• essential to give women an opportunity to experience non- hierarchical 
non-male dominated organisations 

• must try alternatives to present authoritarian structures 

• participants must experience their potential to be heard, to act, to take 
responsibility, to feel effective 

• give person a chance to voice her opinion there should be freedom of 
speech, thought and feeling 

• fighting oppression is primary struggle rape is part of this 

• it is more educative and supportive 

• not essential as long as its effective and efficient 

Some of the members see the participatory structure as being important 
for the growth and development of individual women, and others seem to see 
it as important for the development of a Utopian th development of a Utopian 
theory and practice of a more equitable, less oppressive society. One person 
believed effectiveness and efficiency was more important than a particular 
organisational form. These ideological differences have existed in the or- 
ganisation for a long time, and they surface periodically in debates over 
strategy. An example of some of the differences emerged after the National 
Conference in 1984. 
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At the National Conference certain resolutions, which were mentioned 
earlier, were adopted. Some members of RCCT were unhappy with how the 
resolutions were adopted. Two members published letters in the May 1984 
newsletter. One spoke of the 'almost fascist element that pressured women to 
conform or get out'. The same woman spoke of a caucus group which was 
pushing for disassociation from all State institutions. In the other letter, the 
author highlighted the apparent conflict over strategy: 

Only certain paths are seen by some members as 'politically correct' ones and I 
think that this has alienated and frustrated many women who choose to work for 
change in other ways.... We have a duty to oppressed women that should not be 
superseded by a desire to be purist, superior or 'politically correct' these are the 
very patriarchical attitudes that we fight against..... 

In response to the two letters a third member, who also chaired the Con- 
ference, stated: 

Personally I was incredibly excited by the new ideas generated by the ex- 
perience.... Working for change for rape survivors cannot happen in a vacuum 
but has to go hand in hand with other changes in our society. I don't feel as A 
put it, 'We must fold RCCT and put it into the national liberation struggle' but 
as the major internal movement for political change we have to work with 
them.... For me the Conference showed that we cannot only work with the status 
quo, but acuvely have to influence the way this country's future will develop 
We came up with some guidelines at the Conference but strategies must be 
worked out by each centre. 

A policy workshop was held in July 1984 to discuss the resolutions of the 
National Conference. Except for a few minor alterations, the resolutions were 
accepted by the thirty members present There appeared to be a higher degree 
of consensus than had been expected. One possible reason for this was that 
some of those who may have opposed the resolutions never attended. The 
next stage was for the organisation to interpret the resolutions in terms of 
practice. 

The editorial of the October 1984 newsletter, urged that, 'it is imperative 
that every project RCCT takes on is clearly situated within the context of S A 
and that each one of us strives to make sure that we know what the realities 
are for all women living in this country.' A public speaking workshop was 
held in October to discuss the implications of the resolutions. Also some 
members have begun to explore the implications for the next training course 
The need for contextualisation of the work of RCCT, and for confronting the 
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issues of racism, were highlighted at the policy workshop, as needing to be 
integrated into the next course. . . 

The move from radical rhetoric to more radical practice is still being 
explored in the organisation. For the past two years, there have been calls for 
more work to be done with the more progressive community and worker 
organisations. But there are a number of structural constraints. They include, 
on the one hand the social composition of the membership, on the other the 
legislative barriers such as the Group Areas Act. There are also ideological 
barriers, some of which have been mentioned. Feminism is rejected by many 
people on the left as bourgeois, and therefore irrelevant. In addihon, certain 
key feminist values in RCCT, such as the importance of personal experience, 
feelings, and honesty and openness, which are integral to their regard for 
individual autonomy, may not be shared by the other organisations. The 
question for RCCT then is how' will they manage to draw closer to these 
organisations while still maintaining certain of their principles? How would 
the need for some degree of external accountability affect the internal par- 
ticipatory processes? 

In summary 

In the questionnaire 87% of respondents mentioned aspects of the organisa- 
tion that had encouraged their participation, and their ablility to share respon- 
sibility These ranged from the structured activities like the training course 
and the regular newsletter, to the informal support and encouragement 
through friendships, occasional telephone calls, guidance from older mem- 
bers, the supportive climate at meetings, and the limited pressure put on 
people to participate. Several of these have already been discussed. 

Limitations for the sharing of resposibility relate to differences in skills, 
experience, time and commitment. There are some members who have made 
RCCT their primary commitment, while others belong to several organisa- 
tions, and work full-time. Certain members form part of interlinked friendship 
networks,live in a similar area, and therefore participate informally in discus- 
sions and formulation of policy, more actively than other members. Atten- 
dance at meetings also determines possibilities for the sharing of 
responsibility. 
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WHAT HAS HELPED OR HINDERED THE 
SHARING OF RESPONSIBILITY? 

Within this section the major issues which have helped or hindered the sharing 
of responsibility within RCCT will be highlighted. Several of the issues have 
been mentioned above. This section will also serve as a summary of the case 
study. The specific issues which will be raised here are: action and reflection; 
conflict and consensus, theoretical knowledge, and internal and external 
accountability. 

CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS 

The membership of RCCT is relatively homogeneous with regard to educa- 
tion, race classification, age, gender, and language. As was illustrated above, 
there are differences amongst members concerning political beliefs and, 
related to this, differences in interpretations of feminism. However, there 
seems a degree of consensus on certain feminist principles. These relate 
particularly to oiganisational processes. 

The participatory democratic organisational form of RCCT is similar in 
many respects to the 'young branch' of the Women's Movement of the early 
1970s, which was discussed in Part Two. RCCT promotes the practice of 
collective leadership and active participation by as many members as pos- 
sible. One of the ways it does this is by attempting to give all members ' space 
to talk and act'. Education of the membership is one of RCCT's implicit goals. 
The assumption is made that through participation and the sharing of respon- 
sibility for the total operation, women will develop leadership abilities, which 
include a commitment to feminism, with which they can continue to fight 
against women's oppression, in the broader society. Feminism, as used by 
RCCT, stresses the importance of women being active in the world and is 
similar in many respects to the radical humanism which informed Freire's 
work. 

Feminism, as interpreted by different members, seems to advocate par- 
ticular organisational forms as 'belonging' to a feminist perspective. The 
organisational form which RCCT has adopted, is inclusive in that it stresses 
the participation of everyone, therefore emphasising consensus amongst 
women, rather than the conflict. It focuses mainly on |h-« internal processes 
rather than the external context. Yet the commitment:, to particular forms, 
while seeming to demonstrate consensus, are in fact based on differing 
political viewpoints. These differences were illustrated above: some members 
were stressing the importance of democratic participation because of a 
commitment to individual freedom and equality of opportunity, while others 
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sawtheimpotanceofthepromoti^ 

ces have not been confronted in RCCT. Similarly, the acceptance of the 
principle of collective leadership, has not allowed the acknowledgement of a 
leadership clique, which as Freeman argues, is an inevitable reality in or- 

8aill Confl?ct within RCCT has emerged periodically. Structures in the form 
of the occasional 'maintenance workshops' have been introduced to allow 
members the opportunity for airing grievances and 'speaking bitterness . in 
the maintenance workshop of July 1984 the need for assertiveness training 
and the development of 'arbitration skills' was raised. This seems to point to 
a greater awareness in the organisation of conflict management and the need 
to acknowledge conflict. Over the years members who have not subscribed 
to feminism have left the organisation. The acceptance of a feminist perspec- 
tive seems to have become an unofficial criterion for membership ot the 
organisation. The membership has therefore become more homogeneous over 

time. , , f 

Participatory democracy, as previously discussed, requires a degree ot 
openness and trust in order to succeed in the sharing of responsibility amongst 
the membership. Within RCCT the relatively homogeneous membership i.e. 
all petty bourgeois, predominantly white women, has assisted the process. 
The common feminist principles which are shared by the majonty of mem- 
bers have acted as 'cement' within the organisation, thus promoting a degree 
of solidarity amongst the members. In general, consensus has been assumed 
amongst the members. One of the outcomes of this assumption is that conflict 
of interests and political differences have rarely been acknowledged. This 
illustrates an ambiguity within the organisation between the assumed consen- 
sus on the one hand and the commitment to 'openness and honesty with one 
another' on the other. In recent months there seems to have been a movement 
amongst some members towards more openness about the differences and 
potential conflict amongst the membership. 
THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE 

Nonformal education within RCCT, as illustrated in the descnpUon of the 
training course, emphasises experiential learning. It de-emphasises theory. 
The theory that is taught relates to a feminist analysis of rape, and other 
specific issues concerning rape and the rape survivor. The theory and practice 
in the training course are integrated as far as possible. The assumption is made 
that all people have the capacity to participate fully, therefore the format needs 
to be non-threatening, and person-centred. Many aspects of the organisational 
structures and practices reflect this concern. Within the organisation there 
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appears to have been little discussion concerning macro -theoretical issues, 
such as the location of RCCT in the broader context, or its location within the 
different feminist schools of thought These issues have most often been 
raised at the national conference which are attended by a small percentage of 
the total membership. The discussions of macro-theoretical issues in all 
probability occur informally amongst a small group of the organisation's 
ideologues, who often are the same people as those who attend the national 
conferences. 

The lack of theoretical discussion within RCCT may relate to the basic 
feminist framework which has been adopted, and which is similar to that of 
radical humanism where experience and feelings are more important than 
theory; where there is a belief in the equality of everyone and therefore 
opposition to the imposition of a 'correct theory'. The lack of discussion of 
feminism itself perhaps reflects the need felt within the organisation to 
encourage solidarity amongst women whose aim is to challenge their own 
oppression. One of the implications of this is the tendency not to acknowledge 
the conflicting positions held by the different membership on feminism. 
ACTION AND REFLECTION 

RCCT is composed of volunteers who offer particular services to rape 
survivors and their families. The active members are involved in the provision 
of these services. They generally respond to requests for assistance. The 
committees which are in charge of particular service provision meet oc- 
casionally to plan and organise the work. For example the counselling 
commrttee meets regularly to report and discuss cases. Reports of the com- 
mittees are made to the monthly GM. Occasional workshops for members are 
also held to focus on either specific areas of activity, like public .peaking, or 
organisational issues in general. There are therefore some structures for 
reflection on activities. 

Regular and indepth reflection on the work of RCCT is made difficult for 
a number of reasons. Some of these relate to: the voluntary nature of their 
membership; the time lag between GMs; the very different levels of involve- 
ment of the membership, with a few members devoting a great deal of time 
to the organisation. As discussed above, there is very limited critical reflection 
on issues which relate to the relationship of RCCT to the broader context 

ACCOUNTABILITY - INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
As previously discussed, the composition and the organisational structure of 
RCCT has promoted a high degree of internal accountability amongst the 
membership. There has been limited external accountability to outside group- 
ings or institutions. 
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It seems that RCCT has been able.to some degree, to be insulated from 
the external context. On the one hand it has limited fmancial expenditure 
therefore does not need to be accountable to funders. On the other hand the 
feminist framework gives the members a common framework within which 
they can operate, and which is not directly dependent on the local context. It 
links them to the international feminist community. 

This •insulation' is however only partial. Examples have been elaborated 
in the first section of the case study which demonstrate the influence of the 
macro context on die micro organisational processes. An illustration is the 
concern amongst the informal leadership of RCCT to take up the chaUenge 
presented by the critics of bourgeois feminism. Some of the membership 
acknowledge that feminism in its present bourgeois form has limited 
relevance for the majority of black women. There is a desire to develop an 
indigenous feminism which can be applicable, but this in itself is problematic 
for RCCT The composition of the RCCT memberehip and the focus of the 
organisation, militate against the possibilities for a leading role by RCCT in 
the development of a more widely applicable feminism. These problems 
however have not deterred members from attempting to move closer to the 
more radical, extra-parliamentary movement, and so begin to develop their 
services to meet the needs of a wider constituency. 

While there has been limited accountability to external groupings by 
RCCT, the external context has influenced to a degree what is possible within 
RCCT The proliferation of radical community and worker organisations and 
the formation of UDF and CAL have created the climate which has enabled 
the more radical grouping within the organisation to gain the leadership ot 
the RCCT 

In Part Six judgements will be offered as to the value of the theoretical 
tools for the analysis of sclf-cducation within community organisations. 
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Chapter Twelve 

1. 'Zakhe' is a Xhosa word meaning 'build yourself. 

2. 'Contradiction* I define in A. Gouldner's terms 1980 THE TWO MARXISMS 
London: Mac Millan Press p. 169 

'I use contradiction to refer to a situation in which persons pursuing projects 
encounter alternatives, such that the choice of one alternative necessarily 
entails some loss of, or places some limit on, the use of the other.' 

3. The research processes were recorded in a diary: pages DP 161 - DP 932 

4. For example see the talks presented at the National Forum in June 1983. There 
was also an anonymous paper being circulated at the time which outlined 
perspectives on 'The National Democratic Struggle'. 

5. The term 'progressive* is used to refer to people or organisations on the broad 
left of the political spectrum. 

6. An incident which usefully illustrates the importance of following the informal 
code occured at the time the PR group was preparing for the workshop. In early 
May 1983 a group of radical academics at UCT, who were active members of 
community organisations, issued an invitation to a number of resource agencies 
to discuss problems and issues which related to the agencies' roles and their 
relationships with the mass based community organisations. I was visiting one 
organisation at the time the invitation arrived. There were strong reactions from 
three members present. For example: Why didn't they work through their 
organisations? Who gave them a mandate? Who do they think they are' On the 
evening of the scheduled meeting letters from two organisations, and repre- 
sentatives from others, questioned the legitimacy of the group to call such a 
meeting. The meeting disintegrated with no further action planned. 

7. CFCIA later changed its name to Veritas. 

8. B. Hirson 1979 YEAR OF FIRE, YEAR OF ASH London: ZED Press, p. 84. 

9. Black Review 1974/75, p. 120. 

10 ' of s ^ ted in interviews with two of the committee members on 
JU-8-84 and 15-8-84. 

11 



12 



For example the SACC had held a consultation meeting in Pietermaritzburg in 
1978 where a local economist presented a paper: J. Maree 'The Dimensions 
and Causes of Unemployment and Underemployment in South Africa*. 
See the pamphlet 'Community Action', September, 1977; published by FSD 
for a description of the squatter struggles. 

13. FSD Annual Report 1978, pages 1 8 and 19. 

14. The names of the members have been changed. 
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15. TOspointwasmadeininterviews(24/8/82)withtwomembersoftheexecutiv^ 

atthetime. ,„ vt 
16 See Zakhe COOPERATIVE EDUCATION MATERIALS No date. 

c loany^khe has had one main funder from Holland. The funders have 

18. Interview 11/9/84 

19 Mentioned in interviews with three of the staff in SepLl982 
20*. See Grassroots Newsletter March 1983. Vol 4, No 2, for a descnpuon of the 
KTC struggle. 

21 Mentioned in interviews with all 6 staff in Sept. 1982 

22. The description of the evaluation is based on my participation dunng the full 
two weeks. 

23. Interview with Bill on the 1 1/9/84 

24. Interview with Sindi 8/10/84 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. c „.. 

27. Interview 30/8/84 with Merle the first coordinator of Zakhe. 

Chapter Thirteen 

The references for this case study have been incorporated into the text. 

Chapter Fourteen 

28 The six interviewees were chosen because of their specific contributions ; or 
™- p^tiv2 on the organisation: one was a key founding -^two JO^d 
as Dart of the group from UCT's Women's Movement in 1979 and have 
conSued The cenVally involved, one joined in 1981 and is an importan 
Xtguc £ Z organisation, one withdrew from the orgamsauon because of 
dtu luSnment wiih some of the practices - she has now become acUve once 
more, and the sixth person was one of the few older, married members. 

29. C. Walker 1982 WOMEN AND RESISTANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA London: 
Onyx Press Ltd. p. 7 

30. J. Cock et al 'Women and changing relations of control' in SOUTH AFRICAN 
REVIEW ONE Johannesburg: Ravan Press p. 280 

31 For example, 'UWO Organising Women' in NUSAS 1983 1 BEYOND 
REFORM THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE Cape Town: NUSAS 

32 J Cole '"When your life is bitter you do something": Women and sqattmg in 
the Western Cape-, - tracing the origins of Crossroads and the role of women in 
its struggle/ Deptof Economic History UCT 
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33< Jime/SiUy l^^^ 1 ^ CAPE ACTION LEAGUE NEWS April/May 1 984 
34. This was how the older members described the newcomers 

35 * ^ UC L Wome "' s Move ™« has not yet been written. Insights 

into Us history were obtained from interviews with two people who were 
members in the mid to late 1970s. P 

36. An example given to me in the interviews,of the popular literature was S 
Rowbotham 1974 WOMEN, RESISTANCE AND RE^OLUtS US A Pen 

38 * TfSFl^lF ethos - ««• is reflected in newsletters 

39. Interview with A, a founding member, on 10/5/84. 

40. Perlman quoted in Chapter Four 

41. SOUTH AFRICAN OUTLOOK Nov.1984 

42. An interview with B., who joined RCCT in 1978, on 16/5/84 

43. An interview with C, who joined RCCT in 1980, on 20/5/84 

^JST Um 7 WCre 86,11 001 «° ^ 104 and "Active members 
Uuough the newsletter. There were 39 i.e. 37.5% returned. Sec appenlx 

45. Interview with C op. cit. 

46. Interview with D., who joined RCCT in 1980, on 6/7/84 

41 ' L^Tlnf 5 ^ P ° LmCS ° F W0MEN ' S DERATION New York: 
48. Interview with E, who is one of the few members with children, on 6/7/84 
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The purpose of Part Six is to interpret the data that has been presented in order 
to achieve the stated aim of the investigation which is: 

To describe and explain the educational practices within the community or- 
ganisations at a particular historical juncture. 

The theoretical tools, which were developed from both the literature and 
from the initial period of participant observation in the research process, will 
be used to guide the discussions. The 'tools' included: the relationship 
between macro and micro organisational contexts, and the four integrated 
organisational processes - action, critical reflection, theoretical knowledge 
and participatory democratic practices. 

The discussion in this chapter will focus on the two major areas of concern 
for the case studies - that is the relationship between the macro and micro 
organisational contexts, and the internal functioning of the organisations The 
value of the analytical tools for the analysis of self-education within com- 
munity organisations will be assessed in the process, as will the significance 
ot the self-educational practices in relation to their macrocontcxt. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MACRO 
CONTEXT AND THE MICRO 
ORGANISATIONALCONTEXT 

While this study has acknowledged from the outset the important influence 
of the broader context on the internal processes within organisations, it has 
also acknowledged that it is very difficult to demonstrate this dialectical 
relationship. The ways used to show the relationships have included the 
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A description of the broader social, political and economic contexts in 
which the three organisations originated and developed; 
A detailed account of the origins and philosophies of the organisations 
which link back to the broader context; 

A description of the membership of the organisations to £mi of gender, 

age, race classification, political persuasion and social class, 

A detailed history of changes in the goals,strategies and structures within 

in the social context; 

I inked to (4) was a focus on the democratic theories which were being 
• wiSm Z organisations at diferent times; as democratic theories 

SStabSKSc way relationships are ordered on a micro eve and the 
rrder^eringofJcietyitwas hoped that this focus would illuminate 
a relationship between the two levels; and finally 

3. A focus on 'critical incidents' which were common to ^^^^ CAL 
studies - the impact of the growth and development of the UDF and C : AL 
on ie organisations during the period of the study provide la useful 
focus, as did the changing use of the term 'democracy' within community 
organisations in Cape Town at the time. 

Within the literature discussed in Part Three, ^^^^Z 
educational practices and the broader context, was stressed However, J* 
ETo L elaborate on the relationship beyond stating that education is 
SS and should be linked to political action. Frcire describes ; the impor- 
£ of me 'transitional epoch' for educational practices but he does not 
£to£ c expl kitty on this, m common element in the development of the 
SnaTpractices for all three theorists and for the ca* .studies in jCg 
Town seems to be the crisis of bourgeois hegemony in each of the socieaes 
teta written about - Italy in the early 1920s, Brazil in the early 1960s, the 
Sin Sos and South Africa in the late 1970s. It is beyond tine scope 

ZZ to be an important future project in order to understand more fully what 
SSdoSips « between the forms that educational pracuces have taken 

"* ZT — £ .lationships between the micro ^uca«,nal prac- 
tices within the case studio and the broader context will be elaborated by 
S » speci fic aspects that emerge from the strategies listed above. The 
first focus will fall on: 
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The origins of the organisations in relation to the 
context 

Within Pan Four of this study the broader social, political, economic and 
ideological milieux were described out of which the commu^ agencTes 
grew and ,n which the organisations operated. The importance of under 
suodmg the establishment of the organisations within theh Se S 

^d e where both were partially established in response to the economic and 
political circumstances at the time. u 
CRIC was established at a time when specific interest erouos within 

W3nling 10 Pr ° m0te rcf0 ™ 2Z££. 
upwarSafmTn' "J*"*?" ^ WCrc Wantin « t0 P romote cotoured 
repression, radicals were looking for ways of promoting alternative counter 

hegemonic educational initiatives. Zakhc was established bTradicd com 
mun.t y kcrs from ^ BCM( ^ church ™ 

me whK? rr SCC H U " m °PPP ortuni 'y l ° ^inue the work of 

me bCM which had suffered severe set backs with the banning of their 
orga„ 

radical consciousness-raising educational activities ^P^otc 
The origins and the social location of the organisations clearly influenced 
tinen goals, structures and strategies. In CRIC the tension ween ^e 

wote and T P n 8g ° VCr °? anisational f °™ between the community 
acaScTeaders) i^ 1° 7 trustecs (who wcre business and" 

dcerec Yls to J h ^ ° ngin ° f 1110 or e ani «tion determined to a large 
ucgrcc its torm and its stratcg cs. As describe prrr ,„o a ,7 , 

nom, s and va.ue S were simil ar ,o those of ft, . y o ung bJcSftcZnS 
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Movement described by Freeman (see Part Two). The predominant view of 
•good' organisational practice amongst the RCCT members resonated with 
the forms adopted by other rape crisis organisations elsewhere. A particular 
feminist view of 'good' organisational practice was adopted uncntically into 
the Cape Town context The form of 'good' organisation had thus become 
reified; the form was used in an ahistorical way which did not take context 
into account. The particular participatory democratic orgamsauonal theory, 
which resonated in part with other notions of 'good' organisational practice 
amongst community workere and activists in Cape Town at the time, became 
a determining force in the definition of RCCT. 

In Zakhe the initiators of the organisation were influenced m part by the 
BCM, radical Christian groups and the theory and practice of community 
work After the first yc ar they were also influenced by the theory and practice 
of producer and consumer cooperatives. With the initiators of Zakhe all being 
community workers there was a tendency, in line with the dominant com- 
munity work ethos, for the inclusion of the staff on the controlling structure. 
However, with the internal differences between members a struggle for power 
developed which culminated in structural changes which swung power in 
favour of the staff. . . 

From these illustrations from the empirical material the origins ot tne 
organisations are shown to be inextricably linked to prevailing political, 
ideological, economic or historical forces within the society. Along with other 
determining factors theory was seen also to be a material force. The ongins 
of organisations were shown to play an important role in defining the 
structures or strategies within the organisations; they are thus crucial to the 
full understanding of self-educational practices. 

The biographies of the members will be discussed next as an illustration 
of the linkage between macro and micro contexts. 



Profiles of the membership and the broader context 

Factors which were described as inevitably having some influence on the 
functioning of the organisations were those which related to the members 
themselves. Within the cases the importance of ideologies, race classification, 
social class, and political affiliations, were some of the important features 
which seemed to have made an impact on organisational practices. It was 
however beyond the scope of the investigation to measure or compare the 
impact of the different elements on organisational practice. Some general 
observations can be made. 
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Within the three service and resource agencies it was not suprising to find 
that the members had relatively high levels of education. The literature had 
identified the members of voluntary associations as being predominantly 
middle class; also the agencies had service functions which presupposed 
certain knowledge, skills and experience if their objectives were to be 
achieved. While several of the members of CRIC and Zakhe were from 
working class backgrounds, and some of them might have retained a working 
class orientation, it could be argued that their educational levels located them 
within the petit bourgeoisie. 

The composition of the membership according to race classification 
vaned with Zakhe from 1982 only employing blacks, RCCT attracting 
predominantly white women, and CRIC deliberately employing coloured 
white and African staff. The possible potential impact of the racially differen- 
tiated membership on the operation of the agencies, was difficult to assess, 
and was an issue beyond the scope of this investigation. No attempt at any 
analysis has therefore been made on that level. The only impact of race 
classification on the members which could be stated with any certainty would 

be of historical significance. For example, members' race classification would 
in aU likelihood have exposed them to different political traditions and 
ideologies as in the case of certain of the coloured members who were exposed 
to the NEUM, and most of the black membership who had been influenced 
to a degree by the BCM. However even these observations need to be made 
with circumspection, as the data from the CRIC study revealed that differen- 
ces in political affiliation cut across any 'racial' divisions. Some black and 
white staff supported the non-racial tendency, while others were not con- 
cerned with 'party* politics, and still other black staff tended towards the BC 
position. 

In RCCT the composition of the predominantly white, female member- 
ship has affected what is possible within the organisation. For example, the 
possibilities for RCCT to play a leading role in the development of an 
indigenous fcm.nisn, which is able to answer the criticisms of those on the 
left who perceive RCCT as a bourgeois feminist organisation, arc remote 
because of the structural location of their membership. 

The data showed that the attempts of RCCT to move in a more radical 
direcuon have been fairly difficult. 

While the empirical data concerning the membership has not revealed 
any degree of causality between features of the membership and internal 
organisational practices, it is reasonable to assume that the biographies of the 
members impacted on the functioning of the organisations to varying degrees 
at different times. The impactof race classification, political ideologies, social 
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class, and gender would all need to be studied far more closely if any detailed 
understanding their influence on organisational practi ces waste be ob- 
tained It is thus impossible from this study to gauge the importance of the 
different characteristics of membership on self-educational practices. 

GOALS, STRATEGIES, STRUCTURES AND 
DEMOCRATIC THEORIES 

Within the case studies a detailed account of changes to the goals, strategies 
and structures was given in order to identify linkages between the micro 
organisational practices and the broader context The democratic theories 
wWch were operative at different times were identified in order to gain , insight 
into the underlying assumptions being made about social change within the 
organisations, in L process of analysing the empirical data the question of 
accountability became an important indicator of the predominant democratic 
theories. It raised the important issue of authority within the case studies 

This discussion will focus primarily on the the questions of accountability 
of the case studies to external groups or individuals. As was discussed in Parts 
Two and Three, this question has been an area of interest for a number ot tne 

Freire Gramsci, Jackson, and Lovett were some of the theorists who 
emphasised the importance of educational practices being linked to broader 
political activity. However, it was only Gramsci who spoke in more detailed 
terms of how this should be done. r^^nti^i 

At times in Gramsci 's writings he stresses the central role of the political 
party as the most important agent for the development of organic intellectuals 
of the working class. He argued that critical, intellectual activity needed to be 
extended in close linkage with the practice of the counter-hegemonic move- 
ment At other times, particularly in his earlier writings on the Factory 
Councils, he tended to stress the importance of the spontaneity and the 
autonomy of the Councils. At that stage he did not see a central role for the 
trade unions and the political party. Thus there is ambiguity in Gramsci s 
writings on the role of the political party. Gombin 1 recognised this ambiguity, 
and has argued that Gramsci did not fully resolve the tension between the 
need for spontaneity on the one hand and political organisation on the otner. 

The empirical data provides useful insights into the relationship between 
the agencies and the external 'party'. The issue of external accountability 
amongst the agencies has changed at different times in their histones, and 
reflects changing perceptions of democratic practices within the organisa- 
tions A useful way of observing the ongoing process of negotiation and 
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contestation of the meaning of 'good' organisational practice, is to focus on 
the meaning of authority in the organisations. At limes authority has been 
placed primarily with individuals or with the collective, and on occasion with 
an outside doctrine or 'party'. A closer analysis of authority within the 
agencies gives useful insights into these changes, and also into the general 
perceptions concerning the agencies' roles in social change. 

Within CRIC authority had been delegated by the Board to the director 
A dual system developed over time, where the director increasingly delegated 
authority to the individual members, and to the group as a whole. Internally 
structures were built which ensured a degree of individual and collective 
responsibility, and which limited the authority of the director. Generally in 
both its services and in its internal organisation, CRIC seems to have em- 
phasised the authority of individuals. It has seen social change primarily 
through a change in individuals. Particularly in the earlier years, CRIC has 
seen the change in attitudes coming through social contact A consensus rather 
than a conflict view of society has thus been observable. On the other hand 
a degree of authority has resided with the non-racial staff collective The 
placing of authority with the staff seems to have been partially motivated by 
an attempt to develop a vision of 'a hoped for' future society; or in Gramsci's 
terms it could be described as attempting to build the embryonic form of the 
new society in the womb of the old; or in Illich's terms, building a counter- 
cultural collective in the present to serve as a model for the future. Within 
their dual structure both the liberal representative democratic theory and the 
participatory democratic theory can be identified within CRIC (see chapter 

In RCCT authority in decision-making has generally been placed with 
the collective. Authority has been delegated officially to individuals with 
regard to the implementation of services. Collective leadership, with the 
anarchist implication of 'no authority' was emphasised. This tendency was 
described ui .Part Two and refers to the tendency amongst the membership not 
to want to delegate authority to individuals. But as Lovett 2 was quoted as 
saymg, it is not the delegation of authority which is the problem, but the 
derivation of authority. Authority in RCCT has also, in very general terms, 
been placed in feminism', the meaning of which has remained very broad, 
and ill-defined RCCT seems generally to have seen its role in social change 

Z w,Tppi? J 1 T? rSi ° n 10 fcminiSm - ^ P"** 88 of organisation, 
as with CRIC, seems to be based on the desire amongst some of the member- 
ship to build in the present a vision of a possible, more egalitarian society. A 
notion of political practice which was informed by the participatory 
democrauc theory outlined above was dominant within the organisation 
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In Zakhe authority was initially delegated by the Executive to the coor- 
dinator, who attempted to share that authority with other staff members in an 
ad hoc manner. Later authority was placed in the collective, with the con- 
comitant tendency towards 'no authority'. As the focus of Zakhe s work 
changed in the context of the increase in oppositional community and worker 
organisations in the wider society, some authority was placed with the 
representatives of organisations that were being served. 

Zakhe formed a part of the new UDF political grouping. Authonty was 
placed, both through the consultation committee and through direct involve- 
ment by staff in UDF and its affiliated organisations, in the emergent 'party . 
Zakhe's perception of its role in social change appeared to shift as was 
illustrated in the change in the delegation of authority. When authority was 
placed in the staff collective change seemed to be perceived primarily m terms 
of individual change of attitude. More recently, Zakhe has placed some 
authority in the external 'party' i.e. they have given certain powers to the 
consultative committee which is made up of representatives from UDF 
affiliates. Change has been perceived as coming about through collective 

action. . , 

The different interpretations of 'good' organisational practice within tne 
three agencies have had important implications for the participatory 
democratic processes within the organisations. The internal practices will be 
discussed in more detail later. For the moment it is sufficient. to note that from 
the empirical data it seems that CRIC has been consistently most able to 
achieve a sharing of responsibilty amongst all the staff. CRIC has only been 
partially dependent on external factors for the achievement of its goals. The 
strength of the commitment to internal accountability seems to have rein- 
forced and encouraged the achievement of internal process goals. These in 
turn have enhanced the possibilities for the sharing of responsibility in CRIC. 
The organisation has not been accountable to external parties in any structured 
way except to sponsors through the Board. 

Zakhe, unlike CRIC, has become increasingly dependent on the develop- 
ments within the external context for the formulation and implementation of 
its service strategies. It has been more dependent also on collective leadership, 
which has been inclined to lead to the anarchist tendency of 'no authority'. 
This resulted in authority being delegated in an ad hoc way - this seems to 
have contributed to a lack of clarity amongst some staff concerning their roles 
and functions. The external accountability of the organisation seems to have 
detracted from its ability to be accountable internally. This in turn has aftected 
the possibilities for the sharing of responsibility amongst its members. Zakhe 
has shifted from a form of liberal representative democracy, to participatory 
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democracy and then to a combination of participatory and representative - 
this latter development moved them nearer to the Marxist view as described 
in Part Two. 

The empirical data raises very important questions about the practical 
application of the theory propounded by several theorists including Gramsci, 
which has stressed both internal, democratic processes and the commitment 
to the counter-hegemonic political movement There appears to be a fun- 
damental contradiction between political action and internal participatory 
democracy. 

For Gramsci an important responsibility for the development of organic 
intellectuals lay with the political party. At the time of the Factory Councils 
it lay with the Councils themselves who gave political education to the 
workers. In the South African context a central role for the political party in 
the education of the organisational members is problematic. On one hand 
politicaTparties' which appear to have the support of a large percentage of 
the population, like the ANC, have been forced into exile and are unable to 
operate openly. On the other hand, there are several competing political 
tendencies amongst the broad left in Cape Town. Therefore no one political 
•party' exists which can openly facilitate the development of coherent 
theoretical understandings amongst a broad cross section of the membership 
of organisations. Publications are produced by the range of 'parties', and 
occasional nonformal educational activities are run for their membership and 
other interested persons. In the final analysis, however, the political education 
of members of organisations is most often the responsibility of individuals 
and/or the organisations themselves (many of whom are in turn affiliated to 
the 'parties'). 

The repressive nature of the South African State and the political divisions 
which exist (for example between the NEUM and the UDF), are two factors 
which seem to inhibit the potentially significant, direct educational role of the 
•party' in relation to the agencies. These two factors also raise serious 
questions about the wisdom of agencies becoming too directly linked to a 
particular 'party 'or faction. As the Zakhe case study illustrates, accountability 
to one grouping has important implications for the organisation's ability to 
provide services for a broad grouping of the oppressed people. One of the 
possible implications of close linkage to a 4 party\ and one which could be 
observed at a point not only in Zakhe but also in agencies like Grassroots 
Community Newsletter, is the possibility of having to service an ever decreas- 
ing number of organisations and individuals as the political factions split into 
ever smaller groupings. 
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While it has been argued above that close linkage to a 'party' seems to 
have negative consequences both in terms of the ability of the organisation to 
share responsibility amongst its members, and in terms of providing services 
for a broader cross section of the oppressed people, the empirical data nas 
shown that external accountability is important if the organisation is to 
maintain an advocacy role in relation to social change. CRIC has tended to 
focus most of its energy on the maintenance of the high standard of its services 
and on internal staff development. Both these foci can be conservative 
practices in the eyes of groups that place a high priority on polincal action. A 
similar tendency is observable in RCCT. 

It seems that if agencies aim both to develop their staff and to contribute 
social change, opportunities have to be created to ensure a relationship with 
the progressive political groupings which will not necessarily imply that the 
organisations 'belong' to a faction or 'party'. This type of relationship has 
developed occasionally through, for example, members in their individual 
capacities being members of different groupings and through consultation 
with political groupings at the time of annual planning and evaluatioa 
Organisational practices need to be reassessed regularly in the light of macro 
socio-political developments as organisational decisions imply political 
decisions. This issue will be discussed more fully in the next sectioa 

Focusing on the questions of authority and accountabiity (both central 
components of the democratic theories) has proved very fruitful in identifying 
linkages between internal micro practices and macro social theory underlying 
these practices. Thus, democratic theories have provided a vehicle for the 
unpacking of certain underlying assumptions about social change. They have 
also allowed the observation of ongoing negotiation and contestation around 
the issue of democracy. t 

The final part of this section will focus on 'critical incidents which 
illustrate further the linkages between internal organisational practices and 
prevailing social conditions at particular times in the organisations' history. 

CRITICAL INCIDENTS 

'DEMOCRACY' 

The three community agencies which have provided the empincal data tor 
the study, have all been operating in Cape Town at a particular historical 
'moment'. It has been at a time of social crisis when a popular-democratic 
discourse amongst extra-parliamentary opposition groups had reemerged. As 
the empirical evidence has shown, each of the agencies had been influenced 
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in different ways by the emergence of the new community and worker 
organisations. It appears that the popular-democratic discourse which accom- 
panied the growth of the new organisations resonated with the prevailing 
community work discourse which was prevalent within agencies. 

Zakhe, CRIC and RCCT had all shown concern to facilitate the personal 
development of their members through varying forms of participation. Forms 
of participatory democracy had been tried in each of the organisations before 
1980. There was a concern particularly within Zakhe and CRIC to develop 
black leadership, while RCCT was committed to the development of women 
In the organisations before 1981 there had been no explicit mention of 
'democracy'. In Zakhe the organisational model which was inspirational was 
the cooperative. 

It was late in 1981 that the word 'democracy* was used in Zakhe for the 
first time to describe cooperative organisation. In CRIC late in 198 1 there was 
the first explicit concern for 'democratic' processes within the organisation 
This was at the time of the appointment of their new director. From then on 
conscious and calculated actions were taken to improve the 'democratic' 
functioning of CRIC. The term thus had a material impact. In RCCT in 1979 
with the influx of new members from NUSAS and the Women's Movement 
there were the beginnings of a more explicit and ongoing debate about the 
need for a 'democratic' organisation. This debate had become increasingly 
important m the organisation and from 1983 was more clearly influenced by 
events within the broader political arena. 

In 1980 with the publication of Grassroots Community Newsletter in 
Cape Town, and with the proliferation of popular struggles and organisations, 
the counter-hegemonic groupings began to use 'democracy* as a unifying 
slogan Content was givm io the slogan through ongoing struggles around 
both theory and practict The meaning of 'democracy* was debated and 
negotiated continuously. ' Vithin Zakhe, CRIC and RCCT the empirical data 
has shown that changes occurred in the interpretation of 'democracy' which 
have affected organisational practices. The struggles around 'democracy' 
were thus manifested in concrete changes to practices. These were discussed 
above. 

The use of the term 'democracy* was a symbol of solidarity amongst those 
organisations which perceived themselves to be 'progressive' Zakhe CRIC 
and RCCT were in different ways established as oppositional to the' status 
quo. There was a desire on the part of several of the members of the three 
agencies to be aligned with the counter-hegemonic groupings such as the 

UDr. 
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'Democracy' therefore seems to have become an important ideological 
concept foreach of the agencies. On the one hand 'democracy' resonated with 
discourses which already existed within the organisations. On the other hand, 
for some members it was an important unifying concept, which linked certain 
oppositional organisations within a loose counter-hegemonic movement. 

FORMATION OF UDF AND C AL 

An important illustration of the dialectical relationship between the macro 
context and the micro organisational processes, was the impact of the forma- 
tion of UDF and CAL on the three organisations Zakhe, CRIC and RLCi. 
This illustration demonstrates the varying degrees of permeability of each 
agencies' 'organisational boundaries'. 

Zakhe was most directly involved with activities relating to the estab- 
lishment and the ongoing work of the UDF. For Zakhe the establishment of 
UDF identified more clearly the organisations with whom it was to work. 
During 1983 the political differences amongst 'progressive' political group- 
ings reemerged. (see Part Four) Political camps were more clearly defined. 
Accountability for Zakhe began to mean accountability to the main organisa- 
tions within the UDF. Zakhe 's services came to be directed to a specific set 
of organisations. The structure of the organisation was altered to build in a 
mechanism of accountability to UDF affiliated organisations. As the links 
came to be strengthened between Zakhe and UDF the more important 
accountability to the external grouping became. Concern for internal account- 
ability amongst some of the members appeared to decrease proportionately. 

Within the PR group the effects of the reemergence of the divergent 
political groupings was also felt. Just priorto the launching of UDF, and before 
the 'Self-Management Workshop', one of the members of the group 
withdrew. Only later did the Group realise that the member had become 
involved in CAL. he no longer felt that he could remain in the PR group which 
consisted of predominantly UDF orientated people. This was in keeping with 
a general realignment of people within the newly iormed political groupings 
at this time (sec Part Four). 

In CRIC the launching of UDF and the concomitant reemergence of the 
different political groupings also resulted in political differences amongst the 
staff being highlighted more than before. The political developments within 
the broader community provided the opportunity for differences amongst staff 
to be aired more easily. For example, the issue of ' race ' was raised and debated 
amongst staff on different occasions from 1982 onwards. The issue of CRIC s 
accountability was also raised at that time with some black staff challenging 
the organisation's relevance to the black community. 
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While CRIC was affected to a degree by the external political develop- 
ments amongst counter-hegemonic groupings, the evidence seems to indicate 
that its service commitments, its funding sources, its staff and its modus 
operandi all seemed to temper any strong, direct influence by these groupings 
on its daily practices. Accountability to the internal staff members remained 
an important feature of CRIC's organisational practice. 

RCCT was also affected by the launching of UDF. The RCCT newsletter 
carried an editorial comment on the launching of UDF in which members 
were encouraged to support the new political initiative. The political climate 
that prevailed at the time of the launching of UDF appeared to give the more 
radical members a degree of influence within the organisation which they did 
not necessarily have before. The UDF gave white radicals a political home. 
It encouraged white radicals to identify themselves with the national struggle 
for liberation. Within RCCT in 1983 for the first time the question was raised 
concerning the relationship between rape and other forms of 'structural 
violence'.The radical members have been able to become the dominant force 
within the organisatioa It is reasonable to assume that the general political 
climate assisted this development The rhetoric of RCCT has become more 
radical since 1983, although the changes in the practices of the organisation 
have been less obvious. 

From the data it is clear that the UDF made a discernible impact on RCCT. 
However this impact was tempered, it seems, because of the service commit- 
ments of the organisation, the commitment to the struggle for the rights of 
women first and foremost, and the commitment to a fairly coherent feminist 
ideology which acted as 'cement' for the members internally, and linked the 
organisation internationally into a diverse network of feminist organisations. 
The RCCT members therefore were not solely dependent on the develop- 
ments within the local environment to sustain their membership and their 
primary activities. 

Thus the build up to and the formation of UDF affected each of the 
agencies to varying degrees and in a variety of ways. The goals and functions 
of the organisations, plus the dominant ideological commitments within the 
organisations, appeared to be important factors influencing the extent of the 
impact that the formation of CAL and UDF had on the functioning of the 
organisations. 

The two 'critical incidents' have shown the permeability of the 
organisations' boundaries to outside influences. They also showed that the 
degree of influence/permeability is governed by a number of factors such as 
organisational goals and political commitments. 
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Tne discussion Is far has shown clearly 

real influence on the micro organisational processes. ^ » d ^£. £ 
political, and the economic milieux in which the organisations operate ^deter 
ntet a large degree what is possible within to J£ 
biographies of the membership also play a determining rote Tto ^ **° 
ticaf relationship between the macro/micro contexts for the study of self 
education within community organisahons is crucial. 

case studies the relationship between the macro and micro contexts needed 
The identified. The analysis of this relationship was 
methodologically problematic as no causal relationship could be anticipated 
S different levels. The 'tool', which was selected earlier i.e. the 
£l^h* between the macro and micro contexts, "ff^^JJ" 
was to be useful This was done in a number of ways, i.e. by focusing on 
S^—S over democratic theory (within 1 his ; accountabthy an 
autority provided useful pivots for an understanding of ^ "spaa). £ 
smdying the origins of the organisations which included studying both the 
context and the original members, and by identifying contemporary, common 
'critical incidents' to act as foci for analysis. 

INTERNAL ORGANISATIONAL PROCESSES - 
SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 

In this study it has been argued that ^- cduca ^^ min ^ n 7^ to to 
consisted of informal educational practices which have been integral to > to 
ovulational processes. For example informal education has been promoted 
Sgh the decision-making structures, through arrangement^ .for ongoing 
planning and evaluation, and through mechanisms for the sharing o fsk Us 
and information. Self-education has also consisted of nonf 
which has taken the forms of workshops, meetings, skills training strategies 

"* Thedata has shown that each of the cases studies has had both instrumen- 
tal and expressive goals. The expressive goals have been concerned with to 
development of the people within the organisations. The *f**2^7l 
tion that has been made by each of the agencies is that the development^ of to 
members will occur through participation in the management and to ad- 
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3SS25 11 ^ sharin 8 of responsibility amongst the member- 

snip has therefore been an important expressive goal 

In this section the self-cducation within the case studies will be critically 
analysed by probing the empirical data with the help of the four integrative 

£3S t0 ° 1S P artici P ator y democratic practices, theoretical 
knowledge^ action and reflection. Within the literature, as discussed in Parts 
TWo and Three, theorists have argued that these four components are essential 
u- ^ leadeiShip P° tentiaI of °* membership within 
ZIf, ^t^ 8 iS n0t 30 evaluative stUQ y. *>™ Pointers to the 
appropriateness of this strategy for the development of the potential of the 

£ w ^ am ° f 11115 SCCtion> however ' is to and explain' 

the setf-educational practices within community organisations The useful- 
ness of the 'tools' for the task at hand will be assessed in the process 

Participatory democratic organisational practices 

*™Tr demoCratic *«»y has Prided the framework within which all 
tiiree of the orgamsauons have operated. Individual freedom and greater 

CmberS h3Ve ^ «* sometilfSm- 
S£K ^ ^ aSSUmpti ° nS 3b0Ut huma " beings which inform 
tead^in'^Tr ^T' &VCn °PP°«««J«y. capable of developing 
taK,™ ?S' dcvd °P mcnt of lea dership abilities amongst par 
Ocular groups of the oppressed has been an important focal point of activity 
for the organisations. Zakhe and CRIC have been concerned particularly w * 

tion strateg.es have been mainly concerned with this 'empowering' ££s 

The importance of the participatory democratic processes wiZTr" 
ganisauons has been stressed by a range of soci/Zrisfc taduding 

Uon (LBP). The roles of the teacher /facilitator /coordinator m the writings 
have g>ven useful insights into the varying views on leadersh£ wSefe 
processes. As mentioned above, there is the assumption wimin^scTritings 

Z iJ£ ?tZ m 8 V ' CW u °" te educationaI Presses involved. Freire 
and 111 ch tend not to want the teacher /coordinator to play a directive role 
Strongly mfluenccd by the humanistic psychologists. Ly do not i the 
teacher to .mpose a particular view of the world. The e is a c^ntSdSn in 

a v,ew of the world which is based on particular critiques of capMism 
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Gramsci, on the other hand, believes that a Marxist analysis is the correct 
analysis and should therefore be taught as such. While the dialogical relation- 
ship between the coordinator and learners in the Freirian model is inclined to 
become reified as 'good' educational practice, Gramsci argues that the 
relationship must be determined by the political goal. There is no one form 

° f m empiric* data have shown that there are a number of interpretations 
of participatory democratic practices and also a number of contradictions 
imbedded within these practices. Within this section the varying interpreta- 
tions will be described and explained and the contradictions will be hign- 

Within the literature the democratic participatory processes are stressed 
as being a crucial part of the educational practices. However, there is no 
detailed account of what 'democratic participatory processes* entail. The case 
studies provide important insights on this issue. 

Firstly, it is necessary to make a general point about a common miscon- 
ception concerning organisational practices which was evident both in the 
community education literature, discussed in Part Three, and in at least two 
of the three case studies. This point has been implicit in much of the discussion 
so far 

In both the description of Zakhe and that of RCCT particular participatory 
organisational forms had been identified by the members of the agencies as 
♦good', and as signifying 'progressive' organisational practice. A cooperative 
organisational model in the case of Zakhe, and a model emanating from the 
Women's Movement in the case of RCCT, had been adopted and promoted 
as 'good' in themselves. In previous theoretical discussions in Part Two, it 
has been argued that organisational strategies do not 'belong* to any particular 
political tendencies. Gramsci was quoted as saying that above all 'organisa- 
tional questions are political questions' and they need to be constantly 
interpreted and reinterpreted in the light of theory. Organisational practices, 
Gramsci argued, have to be based on a theory of the state and a theory ot 
social change. Organisational forms are not in themselves 'progressive^ 
Thus although Gramsci has advocated the participationof.for example, the 
members of the Factory Councils in the planning and execution of the work, 
he also stressed the leading role of the political party. Participation by 
members in organisational practices was not an end in itself, but was a means 
towards the development of organic intellectuals of the working class. At 
different points in the history of the agencies investigated in the present study 
participation has been inclined to become an end in itself. 
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During the period in which the ideal-type co-operative form was being 
practiced in Zakhe, participatory democratic practice involved: in-service 
training over a six month period for new staff recruits which involved 
co-operative theory and practice; all staff participating in all decisions; the 
rotation of tasks such as chairing of meetings, bookkeeping, typing etc.; 
decision- making authority with the staff collective with minimal authority 
being delegated to individuals; minimal job specialisation; two-weekly plan- 
ning meetings; monthly 'personal gripe' meedngs; annual evaluations (on 
occasion with the help of an outsider); occasional skills training sessions e.g. 
on fund-raising; joint report wridng; joint responsibility for staff appoint- 
ments; and joint contact with funders. During this period in Zakhe's history 
there was a tendency for participation to become an end in itself. A great deal 
of time was allowed for the collective practices. However, as we have seen, 
as the context changed and the political goals became more explicit so the 
democratic practices adjusted. Job specialisation became more acceptable- 
joint decision-making continued on a weekly basis; annual planning and 
evaluation continued; there was less task rotation; the monthly •personal 
gnpe' sessions fell away; very occasional staff iraining programmes con- 
tinued to occur although new staff have not been given any comprehensive 
induction; authority was given to an outside body to assist in the process of 
quarterly and annual evaluation and planning; authority was also delegated 
(sometimes by default) to staff in combination with ad hoc project /campaign 
groups. v 6 

In RCCT the participatory practices over time have not changed as 
dramatically as they did in Zakhe. They have included: an in-service training 
session for all new members where the theory and the practice of the 
organisation is imparted; decision-making in the monthly meetings of all 
members with authority delegated to specialist task groups to carry out the 
decisions; rotation of office-bearers and coordinators of task groups at regular 
intervals; shared responsibility for planning and evaluation through periodic 
workshops called for the purpose; occasional skills training workshops; flow 
of information through the circulation of the monthly newsletter. The clearest 
change to the structure was the appointment of an administrative coordinator 
although built into the post is a one year limit on employment of a person and 
the requirement that the incumbent is a member of the organisation Joint 
responsibility is taken for the appointment of person through the election of 
an ad hoc committee for the purpose who makes recommendations to the 
general meeting. Thus, this development does not transgress the prevailing 
norms concerning democratic practice in the organisation. 
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In CRIC participatory democracy has come to mean: participation by all 
members in well structured quarterly and annual P^,^^ 
sessions; a structured, short induction to all aspects of CRIC s work for new 
nSrits- iob specialisation with clear delegation of job responsibilities a 
& C Played a key coordinating role; elected ^ = taUve 
on the Board; weekly planning and coordination meetings attended by 
evervone;jointiesponsibilityforstaff appointments; 
chairing of meetings and counselling at week-ends; and periodic nonformal 
Siting sessions. Leadership in CRIC has teen clearly designated 
through the position of director although as staff members gained more 
experience and knowledge ofthe operations oftheorgamsation the leadership 
has tended to be shared through democratic participation. > 

From thS above, the common elements in the three case studies par- 
ticipatory democratic practices include: regular participation m decision- 
making; regular planning and evaluation sessions; regular sharing of 
mformationrsome in-service skills training for staff; joint responsibility for 
new staff appointments. The main differences lie in: the degree of job 
specialisation which is encouraged; the amount of task rotation which takes 
place; and the degree to which authority is delegated to the individuals or 
sub-groups within the organisation and to groups outside of it. 

As has been noted previously.the interpretation of participatory 
democratic practices has varied in response to arange of ideological, political 
and social factors. An ongoing process of negotiation and I confession of 
meaning has been discernible within the agencies. Nevertheless, there « 
certain essential elements within the democratic practices. These include 
participation in the decision-making structures, the mechanisms for regular 
planning and evaluation, a commitment to the sharing of skills and informa- 
tion in different ways. There also appear to be certain tensions and contraoic- 
tions within the participatory democratic processes. These include the tension 
between action and reflection, theory and practice, consensus and comuct, 
and collectivism and individualism. The first two of these tensions will be 
discussed later. The latter two will be discussed here. 

CONSENSUS AND CONFLICT , an>(>nf 
Participatory democratic practices, it has been argued, require a degree ,ol 
openness and trust if they are to be implemented successfully. Fon example, 
information has to be readily available to all members equally if they arc to 
be able to participate fully in decision-making. Within the case studies 
assumptions appear to have been made concerning the degree of consensus 
that exists amongst members. In each of the organisations there has been a 
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tendency to deny the existence of conflict An ambiguous situation has existed 
whereby openness and honesty is valued on the one hand, and on the other 
conllict has not been acknowledged. 

The tendency to play down conflict amongst the membership of organisa- 
Uons was also prevalent amongst the new community organisations in Cape 
Town , ,n the early 1980s. The popular-democratic discourse encouraged unity 
across class, idcolog.cal or other divides. The formation of the UDF which 
was a broad anti-Apartheid Front, was an outcome of that tendency 

ar ^l° 9 rcSU ^ ° f *** tendency 10 dcny conflict which . ^ '^s been 
argued is an inevitable part of community organisations in the South African 

SS?^ la ? of fomal stnicturcs to dcaJ with connict - c ° nfii « 

wTm in ^ hn^ 35 a " abn ° mal occurrcncc . which has been dealt 

ihfhH ? rr ^ Caucusin g amon g st groups of staff, for example amongst 
the black staff ,n CRIC, has tended to be seen as a betrayal of the open and 

Sw!2 Clim , atC Whi ? h3S 50011 PKW^- Recently in CRIC the neality 
w X I'"' 8 W ^ in , ^ or S anisation ha * begun to be acknowledged 
with the recmcrgcnce of the various political groupings in Cape Town This 
was discussed above. One of the results of this has been the development of 

STcount StmCtUrCS WhiCh aUCmpt 10 * kC CCrtai " ~g°CsJ 

thedl R h^ T h ?* ^ mbcrshi P is rclatiy cly homogeneous, but where 
htr ivtrf; J^^^'^^ofconflictingpoliticaJ viewpoint,, conflict 
who 12 mn nr 7,10 nCCd for Unily ^"g* *c membership, 

callv oT P r 3 SmaJ1 8r0UP ° f fCministS in ^ Town - a PPcars strategi- 
cally to be of immense importance. The experience within RCCT has some 
similannes to the young branch of the women's movement wh^h wa 

"*mt " d SUPP ° rt f ° r °" C have ^n im^n 

™Tbm v R 0rgan ' Sat ! 0n '. and ha vc helped the process of sharing 
responsibility But conflicting interests and political differences have rarely 
been acknowledged. Members who have not agreed with the preXmS 
political line at a given time have most often withdrawn from Z o^aZ 

Whhin 7 IT" C ° aSCnSUS and C ° nflict is clcar 'y "Crated intcCT 
Within Zakhc the membership has also tended fo become mor< 

UDF Conflli h /J , i Wh .° u SUPPOrt 3 Particular S rou P in g within the 
uuh Conflict has been dealt with in an ad hoc way, with one cmnlnvrr 

jnfom,all y playing a leading and directive role. Consent LSon mS 
E^S 3 80 h W J liCh ^ tCndCd 10 Cm P hasisc ^ imponanc, of conective 

55 S*e«h ! "J - 0f I C0 " niCUng imCrcStS Viewpoints amongs 
staff. Lcadcrsh.p has effectively been given by one person, but as with RCCT, 
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this reality has not been readily acknowledged by the members of the 

^ ^prevalence of a consensus-seeking ethos within the agencies together 
with the reality of conflict within the organisations, points to a contradiction 
within the participatory democratic theory. On the one hand a supportive, 
open, consensus-seeking climate is essential for the sharing of resporsibihty 
while on the other, this climate tends to deny the reality of conflict within the 
situation. This seems to result in conflict between opposing interest groups 
being conducted in a more clandestine way than would have been possible 
with the acknowledgement of conflicting interests. For example, if conflict 
was accepted as a reality within the organisations, caucusing would not be 
perceived as an aberration, but as a normal part of open organisabonal activity 
and democratic practice. 
COLLECTIVISM AND INDIVIDUALISM 

The tension between individualism and collectivism s central to discussions 
of democratic theories. . 

In Part Two in the discussions of democratic theories, it was pointed out 
that on a continuum with individualism on the one end and collectivism on 
the other, liberal democracy would be on the individualism end and Marxist 
proletarian democracy would be on the collectivism end, with participatory 
democracy in between the two. 

The tension between individualism and collectivism was also idennfied 
in Parts Two and Three in the discussions of the various social theorists. Ilhch 
was seen to be promoting individualism; Frcire it was argued was ambiguous, 
but in the final analysis his theory of 'conscienUzation' was concerned with 
the self-realization of the individual; Gramsci seemed to be arguing for Marx s 
communal individualism. 4 Within the case studies the tension between in- 
dividualism and collectivism was evident. The tension was particularly clear 
in the ambivalent attitudes which members had towards discipline. 

Discipline has been identified as an important aspect of collective 
behaviour Makarenko 5 believes that, ' Discipline in the collective is for every 
single person nothing else but complete s curity ' . He argues that the authonty 
of the group and the individur"s jnscience could be harmonised into a 
powerful form of personal discipline through the educative influence of the 
collective. 

CR1C which was influenced by the theories of HHch, Freirc and the 
humanistic psychologists, has been primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of individuals on the staff and as a service to individuals concerning 
their individual careen;. Within the staff tnerc has however been a degree of 
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accountability to the collective. Discipline has occurred primarily through 
group pressure and accountability to the staff. The director has most often 
taken responsibility for discipline. At one stage there was an unsuccessful 
attempt at a sharing of this responsibility through a structured 'reflection 
team . Staff found the disciplinary role difficult. 

Within Zakhe there has been a clearer commitment to a * socialist' goal 
than has been the case with CRIC or RCCT. The coiiectivist nature of their 
organisational structure was conceived of as an attempt to teach coiiectivist 
values as compared to the individualist values of the capitalist society. They 
believed that by promoting Co-operative organisation they would be promot- 
ing coiiectivist values, which included a value orientation and mode of 
conduct that emphasised social consciousness, concern for others and erouD 
solidarity. 6 v 

Amongst the case studies the tension between individualism and collec- 
nvism has been most notable in Zakhe. An example was given in the case 
study of the tendency towards a group dependency which staff identified at 
Uie organisational evaluation of 1984. Another area where the tension has 
been noticeable is in the question of discipline. Staff have on several occasions 
acknowledged the lack of discipline both in Zakhe and amongst other progres- 
sive community organisations. They have identified this as a problem but have 
been unable to soWe it Within Zakhe the ideologies of individualism and 
collectivism have coexisted, and they have competed for ascendancy at 
different times. From the data it seems that the attitude of staff to discipline 
has for the most part reflected a laissez-faire individualism. Discipline has 
not been a value which has been stressed. 

^^^™ betWeen individualism and collectivism has also been dis- 
cernible m RCCT. On one hand they have supported the person-centred values 
of individual growth and development, and on the other have encouraged the 
values of sondarity amongst all women. The coUectivist structure of the 
organisation has encouraged collective responsibility for discipline. Talking 

2TT5f , £55 e F USCd in feminist 01 Banisations in the early 1970s and 
adoptedby RCCT, has been a mechanism for the airing of conflict and the 
dealing with discipline. The membership, as described earlier, consists of 
women who support either bourgeois or socialist feminism. Therefore it is 
reasonable to assume that given the different views, some members would be 

TtreS WW1C 0thCrS WOuId * morc — d to 

«J£ ^ j! lunanism which - il has argued, reflects key ideological 

ESN a8 ? aCS ' h3S 3 Str ° ng «> mmi ^nt to individualism. 

Bowers argues cogently that many of the neo-Marxists such as Freire and 
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Giroux, support individualism rather than collectivism. Cagan argues that 
the radical educational reforms which were being Plated 
1970s reinforced the strong notions of individualism. She believes that for 
truly radical education, a collectivist education is necessary. In this process a 
conscious strategy to promote collectivist theory and practice would be 
undertaken. She also stated that the collectivist education might need o 
differentiate between members of the working class and those of the middle 
classes. The former, who might have had collectivity stressed, might need an 
educational strategy which stresses individual autonomy, while :for middte- 
class members collectivity might need to be stressed to compensate for the 
emphasis on individuality which their socialisation would nave :pven Item. 

The possible differences in the perceptions of members of different social 
classes with regard to individualism and collectivism has important implica- 
tions for the development of collectivist education within organisations. 
Differences in perceptions according to social class of members of the case 
studies may be a factor in how the tension between individualism and 
collectivism has manifested itself within this investigation. However further 
research would be required before any observations could be made in this 
regard. 

IN SUMMARY . . . 

While the participatory democratic practices within each of the agencies has 
emphasised the sharing of responsibility amongst all their members, there 
have been important differences in interpretiing these practices. The par- 
ticipatory practices have changed in reponse to internal and external cir- 
cumstances. The participatory practices have therefore taken different forms 
in each of the agencies although there have been certain common elements in 
their interpretation of democratic practice. It was argued that there is no one 
model of 'good' organisational practice. Organisational practices cannot be 
decided in a vacuum, but need to be decided in relation to a theory of the state 
and social change. The contradiction between internal accountability and 
external accountability was noted in the previous section. Contradictions were 
identified as integral to the participatory democratic theory. The contradiction 
between the consensus-seeking ethos and the reality of conflict within the 
organisations, and the contradiction between individualism and collectivism 
were given as illustrations. 

Theoretical knowledge 

Gramsci has argued very convincingly for organisational practice to be based 
on a theory of the state and a theory of social change. Marxism, he argues, 
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provides the most useful theory for understanding the society and its transi- 
tion. He also refers to Marxism as the 'philosophy of praxis'. Praxis is central 
to his theory. The meaning he gives to 'praxis' is similar to Mao's 8 statement 
in his essay 'On Practice' 

Practice, knowledge, again practice, and again knowledge. This form 
repeats itself in endless cycles, and with each cycle the content of practice 
and knowlege rises to a higher level. Such is the whole of the dialectical- 
matenalist theory of knowledge, and such is the dialectical-materialist theory 
of uniting knowing and doing. y 

Practice, Gramsci believes, needs to be constantly reinterpreted in the 
hght of theory But praxis, as Youngman 9 points out, must be distinguished 
from ideas of learning by doing' which derive from empiricism and which 
tend to reduce knowledge simply to personal experience. Praxis, while it 
emphasises the value of the learner's experience, also places stress on the 
theonsauon of experience, a task in which the teacher has an important role 
to play Whereas empiricist approaches to knowledge focus on the surface 
appearance of phenomena, a Marxist approach seeks to develop knowledge 
which can go beyond appearances to grasp the essential structure of reality 

Integral to Gramsci's argument for the achievement of praxis, is his 
concepnonofmeroleoforgamcinteUectuals.Hearguesthatmedeve^ 
of organic intellectuals of the working class is essential to the ultimate 
at^nmen of working class hegemony. He describes the function of oS 

aS ti a " mg 10 COnneCt V™^' 5 hiSt0rical situation with ' la ^ of 
history and with superior conceptions of the world'. He argues that the 

extension of cnncal intellectual activity should occur in closelLag wh? 

toe polit.calpract.ee of counter-hegemonic movements. He believes that 

ZT ^ C ° hercnUy 3b0Ut ^worldandmuststrivetouE 
theory and practice. Historical materialism he believes provides the 'correct 
toeory . Organ.c intellectuals, who have a superior theorotical understSg 
need to convert people's 'common sense' to 'good sense' 

concept wi£r ^ , Thrce> FrCire ^ argUCS for P raxis * a «ntral 
concept w.th.n his ep.stemology For him praxis unites thought and action 

and tiierefore avoids both empty theorising or mindless activiln But 

argued earl.er, ,n his earlier work Freire docs not give clear content to to 

needs and problems rrlat.ng to the context. In his later work he docs, however 

wl m ° re f fcXpHCit ab ° Ut ** COntcnt althou 8 h * e ambivalent atS 
imposmon of correct theory' remains in his work 

at atoe 0 ZfnT"' r diSCUSScd ' wcrc cstablishcd in Cape Town 

at a t.me when a rad.cal humanism' was prevalent amongst oppositional 

3 JL 
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groupings. 'Radical humanism' advocated learning by doing; * emphaased 
me importance of critical thinking which was to be promoted through an 
analy siVof daily experiences and feelings; it promoted the idea that all people 
could potentially be leaders, therefore, they should be encouraged tc » be 
involved in all aspects of activity - this led to an ami-expert tendency where 
the importance of theory was minimised. A pragmatic, problem-solving, 
P^ceTorientated approach to education was promoted. These tendencies 
were in evidence in each of the case studies to a greater or lesser degree 

In Zakhe there seems to have been a movement from an initial concentra- 
tion on consciousness-raising and skills training to an attempt to develop a 
more coherent theoretical analysis amongst the staff, hi an evaluation ^port 
of November 1980 it was stated that the staffneeded to develop an alternative 
economic vision'. At this time the organisation was moving towards their new 
policy which aimed to facilitate the building of a cooperative movement In 
the evaluation reportof March 1981 the importance of the staff having sound 
knowledge and skill', in order to promote viable cooperative structures, was 
stressed. During 1981 and into 1982 courses were run on, for example, basic 
economics and cooperative principles. The in-service course in .1982 em- 
phasised both theoretical and practical work. One of its aims was to integrate 
theory and practice'. A predominantly Marxist orientation was discernible 
through the course. . , . 

Zakhe's reports from late 1980 reflected a commitment to the develop- 
ment of a sound theoretical base for their work. However, as was argued 
previously, in practice the consistent development of theoretic^ knowledge 
was problematic. In Zakhe there was a tendency for theoretical work to be 
the responsibility of the staff with academic training. The person who was 
responsible for the evaluation reports in 1981 was also the umversity intel- 
lectual The commitment of the whole staff to the development of coheren 
theory is not clear as the responsibilty for this aspect of the work was not 
shared equally. The more Zakhe became involved in 'coUectivce action the 
less possible it was for staff to engage in theoretical discussion. These 
discussions have happened either informally or at times of the annual evalua- 
tion when the organisation has been required for the sake of a report to funders 
to review their analysis of socio-economic and political conditions and their 
response to them. One staff person enrolled for a university diploma course 
in 1984 in an effort to read and develop a more coherent theoretical under- 
standing for himself. . DD 
The participatory research project which was structured around the PR 
group, appears to offer some interesting insights and possibilities for the 
resolution of the dichotomy between theory and practice in Zakhe. For over 
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a year Zakhe staff had a structured programme which concentrated on the 
theory and practice of democracy within Zakhe, and within other local 
community organisations in which staff were involved. A relationship was 
negotiated between myself as an academic researcher and the staff. As was 
described earlier, monthly seminars were held which were either theoretical 
in nature, or reflections on contemporary events. The PR group culminated 
its activities with the running of the Self-Management Workshop which put 
into practice the theory and practice covered in the previous months. 

^taff have at different times expressed the view that through the par- 
ticipatory research process they had gained new insights and understandings 
of their work which they have not had before. However, no systematic 
summative evaluation of the PR project has been undertaken by an inde- 
pendent party, therefore observations here can only be speculative. Further 
research which focuses specifically on the value of PR as a means to achieve 
praxis within organisations would still need to be done. 

One of the benefits of the PR project for the staff seemed to be the 
relationship which we developed. I as the researcher was an outsider with 
particular analytical skills and theoretical background which staff could draw 
on. Our relationship gave staff fairly ready access to particular skills and 
insights which they did not have. Their utilisation of me as 'the outsider' 
occurred on several informal and formal occasions as in the case of the 1984 
Evaluation. In the PR Group there was a conscious recognition of the 
differences between ' practitioners • and 'researchers': These were listed as- 
practitioners are 'doers' rather than 'thinkers'; they are concerned with 
practical implications as opposed to knowledge for its own sake- they use 
'commonsense' rather than 'scientific theory' as the basis for their decisions; 
they are concerned with concrete outcomes. I as the researcher needed to teach 
certain theoretical concepts to the group; I needed to consciously stimulate 
the development of the move from 'common sense' to 'good sense'. I was 
acknowledged to have certain superior theoretical knowledge, but equally it 
was recognised that I needed to be kept in touch with developments on the 
ground if praxis was to be achieved. Staff took responsibility for my 
'education' at weekly meetings. 

The experience of the PR group, Giamsci 's argument for organic intel- 
lectuals to fulfill particular theoretical functions, and the evidence provided 
by the empirical data which showed that the organisation struggled to consis- 
tently develop coherent theoretical analyses of their work, seems to point to 
one possible way of tackling the problem. The tentative proposition is that: 
Zakhe, m order to meet their needs for the ongoing theoretical analyses of 
their work where 'common sense' is converted to 'good sense', should enter 
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negotiated contracts for specific projects with appropriate outsiders. The PRA 
could provide a useful framework for such a relationship. This framework 
would ensure the integration of investigation, education and action. The 
development of ongoing, coherent theoretical analyses does seem to be a 
specialist task which requires certain intellectual skills, orientations and time. 
The theorising, however, if it is not to be 'empty* needs to be done as part of 
practice. 

In CRIC the pragmatic, process orientated approach has continued to 
predominate. In the 1970s, after the quiescence of the 1960s, popular opposi- 
tion to the apartheid regime was being mobilised. 'Conscientization' was a 
part of the mobilization process. CRIC was a part of this thrust as it promoted 
•a free space' for teachers and students to critically analyse the apartheid 
society. However, as was argued previously, the terrain in which CRIC is 
operating has changed considerably. Greater theoretical sophistication is 
demanded if it is to be able to maintain its advocacy role vis a vis the state. 
CRIC has struggled to reinterpret its work in the light of ongoing theoretical 
analyses. Process issues have been dealt with more easily and more regularly 
than theoretical issues. In Giroux's classification they could be labelled 
radicals who are 'process oriented' as opposed to 'content oriented' although 
in more recent evaluations they have invited outsiders to assist them develop 
more sophisticated analyses of the society and their role in it Thus, there are 
indications of a movement in CRIC towards more coherent theoretcial 
analyses. 

In CRIC practice, rather than theory, has been of primary importance. 
'Learning by doing' has been stressed rather than praxis, as described in 
Gramsci's work. The data has shown that there have been attempts to develop 
theoretical analyses at different times, e.g. the abortive monthly seminars, but 
the pressures of service delivery, and the priorities of the membership (which 
have not necessarily included development of theory) have influenced the 
agency's ability to engage in regular, theoretical analyses. When theoretical 
analyses have been developed there has in general been an eclectic use of 
theories. Reasons for this in all probability relate to the varying philosophical 
influences on CRIC and the problem and needs orientated approach taken in 
their work. This problem/needs orientated approach has been prominent in 
the workshops run for teachers and students where, for example, teachers' 
problems and experiences would provide the basis of a review of the role of 
guidance. This approach used by CRIC has much in common with the earlier 
work of Frcire - CRIC has not propogated an explicit theoretical position. It 
has not wanted 'to impose' a theory. Its theory has remained implicit in its 
process orientated practices. 
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While CRIC has collectively struggled to develop coherent theoretical 
analyses of its work in relation to the broader society, over fifty percent of the 
CRIC staff have sought to gain greater practical and theoretical sophistication 
through enrolment in university courses. This seems to indicate a need for 
systematic study and a recognition that this study needs to take place in a 
structured way. 

Within RCCT there are echoes of the anti-theoretical stances of move- 
ments in the 1960s and early 1970s, which were discussed in Pari Two. In 
RCCT the importance of 'depending more on feel than theory' is still 
important for several of the members, although the differing political posi- 
tions of the membership can be expected to influence opinion on the role of 
theory in the organisation. As illustrated previously, more recently there have 
been moves at the national conferences by the radical groups to introduce 
debate connecting national political issues to the roles and functions of rape 
crisis organisations nationally. 

In RCCT theoretical issues which deal with socio-political concerns, have 
rarely been tackled in any regular way. As with CRIC, the theoretical discus- 
sions have been problem orientated and issue based. A suprising feature was 
that not even feminist theories were debated and discussed widely in the 
organisation. A reason for this, which was preferred previously, was that the 
leading members were perhaps very aware of the need for solidarity rather 
than division amongst the membership. Opening up the feminist debate could 
perhaps have highlighted conflicts and caused divisions. Debates around 
feminism happened but informally outside of the organisation. The lack of 
theoretical debate was, however, also consistent with the prevailing ethos 
within the organisation at the time. 

In the case studies the dangers inherent in the situation where ongoing 
theoretical analysis does not occur, were mentioned earlier. The major danger 
seems to be that the advocacy roles which the agencies have defined for 
themselves can, without regular reassessment, convsrt into maintenance roles 
which have a conservative result. The need for ongoing coherent analysis 
therefore becomes an imperative for organisations committed to working 
towards social transformation. 

IN SUMMARY 

The importance of theoretical knowledge was emphasised in the work of 
Gramsci and Freire. The differences between praxis on the one hand and 
•learning by doing' on the other were raised. The empirical data indicated that 
all the cases struggled to develop coherent theoretical analyses. Zakhe recog- 
nised the need for more coherent theoretical approaches and at different times 
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had 'specialists' to assist. The PR Project and the attendance of university 
courses by CRIC and Zakhe members seems to indicate a recognition of the 
difficulty of acquiring theoretical sophistication 'on the job'. A more con- 
sciously structured approach to ongoing theoretical analyses seems to be 

warranted. . ... 

Zakhe appears to be striving, although erratically, towards achieving 
praxis as described by Gramsci. RCCT has generally been inclined to adopt 
a 'learning by doing* approach where knowledge is based on personal 
experience. CRIC has also tended to emphasise process rather than content 
orientated in its work. 

Gramsci clearly advocated Marxism as the 'correct theory for an analysis 
of the state and its transformation. In general, the case studies have had an 
eclectic approach to bodies of knowledge with the exception of Zakhe which 
has adopted a Marxist orientated analysis since 1981/2. The theoreucal 
analyses used by organisations will influence their strategies - Zakhe has 
since 1982 been working as part of a popular movement for change. In CRIC 
and RCCT the approaches were less concerned with theoretical coherence 
and more with consciousness-raising and service delivery - their theory has 
been more eclectic. 

'Theoretical knowledge* plays different roles in different social theones. 
The attitude of organisations to theoretical knowledge does give an indication 
of their implicit social theories. It therefore is a useful analytical tool in the 
studying of self-educational strategies. It may, however, have proved more 
useful had the study included an analysis of all educational aspects of the 
organisations' work. This would have given a far more substantial body of 
material from which to discern the complex, underlying assumptions about 
the role of theoretical knowledge. This was beyond the scope of this research 
project. 

Action and critical reflection 

The action-reflection couplet echoes several of the concerns which were 
raised in both the discussions on 'theoretical knowledge' and on 'internal and 
external accountability - . The couplet is central to the dialectical-materialist 
theory of knowledge which Freire and Gramsci advocate. Both argue for the 
integration of education and political action. However, the meaning of 'politi- 
cal action* in Freire's work is i»t clearly spelt out In Gramsci *s view the 
revolutionary party must play a fundamental role in a transform ation from 
capitalism to socialism. The relationship to the party therefore becomes an 
important question for education. In both the works of Freire and Gramsci, 
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however, varying degrees of ambiguity are discernible in their viewson: the 
need for spontaneity on the one hand and political organisation on the other, 
and between political action on the one hand and participatory democracy on 
the other. 

This latter tension is at the heart of radical education as propogated by 
Freirian and Gramscian theories. The nub of this tension is that on one hand 
the theorists advocate poetical action, which will inevitably on occasion 
require the disciplined following of orders, while on the other hand they 
advocate involvement in the planning, decision-making and evaluation as an 
essential element in the promotion and development of 'organic intellectuals' 
or •critical actors in the world'. In the empirical data the tension between 
political action and participatory democratic practices was present to varying 
degrees and has been discussed previously in this chapter. The tension is 
central to the action-reflection couplet as it was in the discussion of internal 
and external accountability and the discussion of theoretical knowledge. 

For the study of self-education within the agencies it was stated eaiiier 
that the •action* probe can relate to the activities within the organisation, as 
suggested by the LBP theorists, or it can relate to political action as advocated 
by Perlman, Gramsci and Freire. Perlman argued that only by engaging in 
action which challenged the status quo would new knowledge be generated 
for analysis. Freire and Giumsci aigued that action and critical reflection were 
crucial components of the education process. The difference between Perlman 
and the LB? theorists is that Perlman is most concerned with political 
consciousness raising, while the LBP theorists are concerned with any fonn 
of learning which occurs through participation. The difference between 
Perlman and Gramsci is that Perlman, like Freire, does not elaborate on the 
meaning of political action. She does not describe her theory of social change 
nor does she give any indication about the goals for change. For Gramsci class 
struggle is at the centre of his theory of transformation. 

Critical reflection, as mentioned above, is seen to be an essentia) part of 
'action*. The form that critical reflection should take, however, is not 
elaborated. 

Within the throe case studies •action* refers most frequently to the 
implementation of the services provided by the agencies. It does not refer to 
political action as such, although the development of certain of the services 
e.g. talks on a fenrnist interpretation of rape, is done in the light of assump- 
tions concerning social change. 

Critical reflection on the action has occurred most often in structured 
evaluation meetings. It is, therefore, an integral part of the participatory 
democratic practices of the organisations. Within CRIC critical reflection has 
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occurred in quarterly and. annual evaluations. In RCCT it has occurred in 
occasional workshops, and in Zakhe besides the Democratic Processes Work- 
ing Group, it has occurred in annual evaluations, and occasional feedback 

sessions* ,» ^ 

CRIC has most consistently and deliberately reflected on its ' action' . The 
action has been clearly denned at regular planning sessions after critical 
evaluations have been done. On the other hand CRIC, as desenbed above, 
struggled to develop a coherent theoretical position at different times, l nere 
werea number of reasons preferred for this, but perhaps the most relevant in 
this context, was the organisation's emphasis on a process onentated approach 
where analyses were inclined to concentrate on surface phenomena. Action 
and reflection', particularly as described in Freire's earlier work, was taken 
seriously in CRIC. But the 'action' component was used to describe the task', 
at hand rather than political action. The 'critical reflection' on their work 
through the evaluations was regarded by most of the staff as a very important 
part of their self-education at CRIC. 

Zakhe which has been most closely involved in political action, has found 
it difficult to balance the action component with critical reflection. The closer 
Zakhe has been to political action the more difficult critical reflecuon seems 
to have become. However, the closer it has come to political acuon the more 
it has emphasised the need for coherent theoretical knowledge 

The tension experienced in Zakhe illustrates the tension imbedded within 
the radical educaton thesis as described above. The empirical data has shown 
that at times in Zakhe 'political action' has dominated while at others the 
participatory democratic impulses have held sway. The social and political 
context, and changes in that context over time, have determined to a large 
degree what has been possible within the organisation at a given moment . 

Summary , 

The 'action' component has been described as referring to either the internal 
tasks of the organisations or the politica! action in which organisations arc 
engaged. The type of ' action' that the organisations arc involved in docs give 
an indication of their underlying assumptions about social change and their 
roles in it The 'action' tool, like the other two, i.e. 'theoretical knowledge 
and 'participatory democratic processes', does provide a useful probe to 
analyse the self-education strategies of community organisauons. Critical 
reflection', on the other hand, while being an essential element in the sell- 
education process is incorporated as a key component into the participatory 
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democratic practices of organisations. Therefore it is not particularly usefiil 
as a separate analytical tool. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The aim of this study has been 'to describe and explain the self-educational 
practices within community organisations at a particular historical junture ' 
An inductive rather than a deductive research approach was used. One reason 
for mis was that no coherent body of literature exists that could have provided 
a theoretical framework for the study. A set of analytical 'tools' were 
developed out of both the empirical data and the radical education literature 
to assist with the research enquiry. 

A SUMMARY OF THE MAIN FINDINGS 

This study has shown that Education for Democratic Participation has 
been a central concern for the organisations in this study and for com- 
munity adult educators internationally. However the investigation has 
revealed that 'democratic participation' has a wide range of meanings 
which are conunuously negotiated and contested. They are determined 
by a range of economic, political, social, historical and ideological forces 
at a particular 'moment'. 

The study has demonstrated that self-education consists of nonformal and 
informal educational strategies which are in many instances an integral 
part of the structures, goals and processes of community organisations 
These structures, goals and processes are influenced by the broader 
context The study of self-education can therefore only be accomplished 
by studying simultaneously the organisational and social contexts 

The study acknowledged both the importance and the difficulty of at- 
tempting to demonstrate the dialectical relationship between the micro 
organisational p.ocesses and the macro Ibices. A number of strategies 
were successfully used. These included a detailed tracing of the origins 
of the orgarusauons; use of a 'critical incident' methodology; and the use 
of democratic theories as tools for analysis. The latter tool was used 
because democratic theories' describe both macro and micro relation- 
ships. The theories very usefully highlighted some of the underlying 
theoretical assumptions concerning social change which were imbedded 
within the case studies. The various interpretations of the concepts of 
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accountability and authority proved to be critical, differential components 
within the democratic theories. 

Significant characteristics of self-education within the case studies, 
which were also reflected in other community organisations in Cape 
Town in the early 1980s and which were demonstrably influenced by the 
prevailing ideological, political, economic and social forces, were: 
, a concern for leadership development amongst those groups and in- 
dividuals who were perceived to be oppressed; 
, organisational process was recognised as a key educational arena - 
organisational practice emphasised the educational value for members of 
both means and ends; 
• there were various tensions imbedded within the organisational practices 
i e between individualism and collectivism, action and reflection, inter- 
nal and external accountability, consensus and conflict, theory and prac- 
tice; * the oiganisations had difficulty in developing coherent theoretical 
analysis of the state or of social change. 
5 Essential components for both the practice and the analysis of education 
for democratic participation were found to be: action, which can consist 
of either service delivery or political action or both; democratic par- 
ticipatory practices, which entail collective participation in decision- 
making, in planning and evaluation, sharing of infonnation and skills, and 
joint responsibility for staff appointments; coherent theoretical 
knowledge if the oiganisation is to maintain an advocacy role in tne 
community. 

•Action', 'theoretical knowledge' and 'participatory democratic 
practices' provided very useful analytical tools for the study of self-education. 
The additional 'tool' which is also crucial, but which was referred to separate- 
ly under both numbers 2 and 3 above, was 'the relationship between macro 
and micro contexts'. 

The three 'tools* focusing on the internal organisational processes were 
uneven in size and complexity. They attempted to break down for analytical 
purposes highly integrated activities. This proved to be a valid but difficult 
exercise. The content of the 'tools' inevitably overlapped to some degree with 
one another. The content was given initially both through reviews of the 
literature and through participant observation. The tools were honed and 
elaborated through the research process. 
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The analytical tools which were developed provided very useful 
mechanisms for probing the political and social theories imbedded within the 
organisations. Whi,e in the literature on community adult education some 
classifications have been developed which label educational practices 'con- 
servative, reformist or revolutionary', I have argued, and this study has 
demonstrated the inadequacy of these classifications. The analytical tools 
developed here provide far more sophisticated probes for analysing com- 
munity adult education. While this study did not set out to develop analytical 
tools which could have wider, more general usage in the analysis of com- 
munity adult education, this has been a significant outcome of the research. 
6. The study identified some of the major contradictions within education 
for democratic participation. These included within the participatory 
democratic processes: the relationships between internal and external 
accountability, between theory and practice, and between action and 
reflection, between consensus and conflict, and between individualism 
and collectivism. It also revealed the problems with the achievement of 
the ideal balance which Perlman 10 argued for between content, process 
and political action - a fundamental contradiction was identified between 
participatory democratic practice and political action. 

nn ,°n, C °i ^ * UI \? ons of ^ analytical tools has been their focus 

on contradictions. As Gelpi 11 has said, research should be directed towards 
the contradictions within society. 

Self-education or education for democratic panicipation within the case 
studies was concerned to develop the capabilities of members to par- 
ticipate actively in their organisations. The crucial components of these 
educational practices which were summarised above were: participatory 
democratic practices, action, and the development of coherent theoretical 
understandings of the state and social change. However, education for 
democratic participation which sought primarily to challenge the political 
status quo emphasised the need, alongside the above components, to 
engage specifically in political action. This engagement again highlighted 
very forcibly the contradiction between 'education' on the one hand and 
political act.on on the other. This contradiction is at the hean of radical 
educational practice. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

3353333^3 

of literature which could provide a solid and specjfictfteoreucai 

study. This study has therefore had to pioneer the field. Some of the other 

limitations will be mentioned bnefly. 

sSSs S have been employed by the different orgamsauons An 
Se stidy could provide' an important additional perspective on 
self-education within voluntary associations. 

2 The investigation focused on self-education ^"^Jj^^g^ 
which meant that attention was not given to other ^ uca ^;^" 
conducted by the agencies. Educational ^™™l^*Zv^ 
Richer training at CR1C, or in consciousness raising amongst the puwic 
TrCCT Trf not analysed. A study of these educational programmes 
would^o me study of the educational theories which are imbedded 
within theorganisations' work, 
i The case studies were resource and service agencies. By definition the 
members o Ssou^nd service agencies are likely to be petit bourgeois 

of the study. 

4 There were very few secondary sources which could be utilised for the 
investigation. This limited the extent of the research project. 

FURTHER RESEARCH 

which flow directly from the study itself will be offered here. 
1 An important tension was identified within the case studies between 
iStStowaids individualism on the one hand and collectivism on the 
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important implications for self-education within the organisations One 
example of a question which was raised in the study w^ w£h s ^ 

3S£ tS-^°r e ° f 1116 ~ "uSifm 

dass^ohm.^ SUC reIateS 10 ^ need for rese ^h into working 

class voluntary assoc.at.ons from a range of different perspectives 

to £e PrI hm y 7* 3 number °f Questions and issues relating 

^tema^v dC *! L Parametere0f ^ stud * to add ™* t£2 

systematically. The PRA was shown to have both strengths and weak 

nesses; these need to be researched more specifically 
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NOTES TO PART SIX 



Chapter Twelve 

1 R Gombin 1978 THE RADICAL TRADITION: A STUDY EN MODERN 

REVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. 
2. See Part Three Chapter Five 

3 The divisions within the UDF and between the UDF and other groupings were 
discussed during informal conversations with people from Zakhe and 
Grassroots Newsletter amongst others, during April and May 1985. 

4. This is elaborated in C. A. Bowers 'The problem widimdWidualism and 
community in Neo-Marxist educational thought' in TEACHERS COLLbOb 
RECORD Vol. 85 No. 3, Spring 1984 

5. Quoted in Bowers ibid. 

7 E Cagan ' Individualism, collectivism and radical educational reform' in HAR- 
VARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW Vol. 48 No. 2 May 1978 

8. Mao Tse-Tung 1968 FOUR ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHY Peking: Foreign 
Language Press p. 20 

9. F. Youngman 1986 ADULT EDUCATION AND SOCIALIST PEDAGOGY 
London: Croom Helm p. 109 

10. See Part Two Chapter Four 

11. Gelpi 1979 p. 28 
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APPENDIX ONE 



A CHECKLIST OF CATEGORIES FOR THE 
INVESTIGATION OF THE CASES 

A number of categories emerged as potentially important for the study of the 
£ZS resource and service agencies ^ ^^^Zt 
tion and from a period of participant observation within Zakhe, from ex 
perienTe within democratic Processes Work Group; and from parucipam 
observation within four other community organisations in which I was 
actively involved over an eighteen month period. A type of checklist was 
at an early stage which was grounded within these experiences. 
TOs Sst provided the framework for the questions to internets from 
^ agencies and for the collection of data from the organisations' documcn- 
tation. 

The six primary categories were: 

• background and history 

• organisational structures, goals and strategics 

• education, training and development of members 

• internal prxesscs and procedures 

• relationships with other organisations 

. problems and constraints which affect the organisation's functioning. 

On one level it was necessary to obtain insight into the formal arrange- 
ments within the agencies. These included: ... maW : n{7 slnic . 
history; aims and objectives; control structure; decision-making uric 
turcs; division of labour; formal leadership; communication systems, 
nonformal education; funding; employment practices i. e. condition^ of 
employment, procedures for employment, incentive structures, career 
advancement, integration procedures for new staff training; ^uiuy 
procedures; financial controls; formal accountability internally and ex- 
ternally. 
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On another level the informal functioning was important Important 
categones to emerge were: 

informal communication networks; relationships between staff; power 
distribution; differences in styles, ideologies; attitudes to criticism- infor- 
mal education; tension between tasks and processes; decision-making; 
leadership; meetings; role of sub- committees; status differences amongst 
staff and amongst functions; standards; use of external consultants- 
evaluation; reports; theory and practice; skills sharing; areas of conflict; 
criteria for 'democratic' practice.theoretically and practically. 

The relationship of the organisauons to the external context was another 
primary area. This included: 

the membership i. e . social class, gender, language, race classification; 
the histoncal, political, social, ideological and economic conditions; and 
the relationships with other organisations. 

The final important area related to the constraints imposed on the or- 
ganisation by internal or external circumstances. These included contradic- 
tions and limitations imbedded within the organisauon 
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APPENDIX TWO 



RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 1984 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF RAPE CRISIS 
ORGANISATIONS, HELD IN CAPE TOWN 
(RCCT July 1985 Newsletter) 

TSZESt °of p*5ple is needed to make the connection betweenrape ^and 
the broader political/social concerns and to align Rape CnsisJPOWA to 
democratic groups against sexism, racism and exploitation, towards budding 
a truly democratic society. 

rape survivors received legal abortions last year. There are an estimated 
150 000 rapes in South Africa every year. Ten percent of women who were 
Sby me mermaritzburg Rape Crisis Centre in 1982 fell pregnantas 
a result of rape. Generalised to the whole country, this would mean thatl5,000 
women would have been forced to seek illegal and dangerous backstreet 
abortions or to carry the unwanted and traumatic pregnancy to full term. 

We demand the right for all rape and incest survivors and all women with 
unwanted pregnancies to decide for themselves whether they want an abor- 
tion, and we condemn the state which robs women of this choice which should 
rightfully be theirs. 

POWA and RC Cemnts urge all hospitals throughout South Africa to follow- 
the example of Tygerberg Hospital and set up a 24 hour crisis service for 
survivors of rape, incest and battery. 
RESOLUTION FOUR 

NOt T.That we organise around violence against women and oppose violence 
against all people; 

G 1 0 
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2. That the state uses military and institutionalised violence to control the 
people of South Africa; 

3. That violence breeds violence; 

This National Conference therefore condemns: 

1. Forced removals and resettlement 

2. the enforcement of the migrant labour system and the use of violence 
in doing so 

3. Increasing militarisation in South Africa 

4. Detentions, cannings and imprisonment of political opponents of the 
government 

RESOLUTION FIVE 

Weresolvetocarefuhyconsiderandtecautiousinourdealingswithorganisa- 
Uons, government and other.whose aims and objectives appear to be in 
conflict with out own. 

RESOLUTION SIX 

Concem ? about 11,6 sexual abuse of children in South Africa and the 
toboos surrounding the issue, which is detrimental to such children and we 
call for more research into the causes and problems surrounding child moles- ' 
tauon with a view to appropriate action being taken. 

RESOLUTION SEVEN 

ZV*fZ & r- makC ! °° nCertCd eff0rt 10 encoura S e womcn with children to 
rw^ ^L ™ A 10 Provide chUd care whenever possible, to accept 
chddren being present at meetings and to show them the same sensitivity and 
tolerance we stnve to give our sisters. 

RESOLUTION EIGHT 

We strive to make our organisations accessible to differently ablcd people. 
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APPENDIX THREE 



QUESTIONNAIRE ADMINISTERED TO RAPE 
CRISIS MEMBERS 

Please complete and return this questionnaire to Ingrid at the office. Thanks 
for your cooperation. 

TSSL the criteria you look for in judging whether an organisation is 
democratic or not? 



2 Using your criteria, is Rape Crisis a 'democratic' organisation? Please 
elaborate. 

3 is it important for Rape Crisis to be a 'democratic organisation'? Please 
elaborate. 



Your participation in Rape Crisis 

4 Are you an ' active' or 'support' member? 

5 If you are a support member have you been active in the past? 
Over what time period? Why are you no longer active? 



6 If you are an active member, how long have you been involved? 
What activities have you been involved in? 
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7 



8 Xtx:is^?-»* 



vanous activities? 



9 ^^T^^^^^^ 

• training course 

• general meetings 

• skills woricshops e.g. counseUing, public speaking etc. 

• policy and review workshops 

• newsletter 

• national conference 

• rotating office-bearers 

• social gatherings e.g. panics 

• other 
Gripes 

10 What a re the major gripes you have about the way Rape Crisis operates? 



11 S^^'^^^^^^^thcprobl 



ems that you have 



NAME: 

OCCUPATION: 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE OTHER ORGANISATIONS- 

Thank you, now please handyour questionnaire in before its forgotten! 
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There is a dearth of published work on adult education theory and practice in 
South Africa at present There arc however a growing number of students of 
adult education who are studying for advanced diplomas, masters or doctoral 
degrees. Several students are now producing research papers and theses of 
merit. In most cases a single copy is lodged in the university library and is 
inaccessible to more than a handful of students. 

At CACE we have decided to begin an Adult and Nonformal Education Thesis 
Series in order to make the academic work in the field more widely available 
We acknowledge that academic theses have limitations as publications. They 
arc written in a particular style and for a particular academic audience Most 
often it would be preferable to have the work rewritten for a wider, more 
popular audience. However, very few academic theses are reworked in this 
form. We therefore have decided to publish certain theses in order to con- 
tribute towards improved scholarship in the field of adult and nonformal 
education. We hope that in due course, with the proliferation of more publi- 
cations in the field, this series will become redundant. 

This publication is the first of the new scries. The thesis is one of the first 
studies -in South Afnca which focuses on the development of nonformal 
educational theory within community organisations. It deals specifically with 
self-educanon within a set of organisations in Cape Town where a primary 
concern was the promotion of democratic participation among their members 
The work contains three rich and diverse case studies which give important 
insights into the workings of community organisations within the present 
conjuncture in South Africa. A participatory research methodology was used 
and the thesis also throws important light on the strengths and weaknesses of 
this approach. 

The publication of the series, and of this thesis in particular, has been 
motivated by requests from both academics and activists, from South Africa 
and elsewhere, who are interested in studying developments within the field 
of adult and nonformal education in Southern Africa. 

Dr Shirley Walters, the author, is Professor of Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion and director of CACE at the University of the Western Cape. 



